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JULIUS CiESAR. 

IT appeatn from Peck's Collection of divert curiout hittorical Pieces, 
Sec. (appended to his Memoirt, Sec. o/r Oliwr Crontvxll,) p. 14, that 
a Latin play on this subject had been written : <* Epilogus Cxsaris 
interfecti, quomodo in scenam prodiit ea res, acta, in £cclesia Christi, 
Qzon. Qoi Epilogus a Magistro Ricardo Eedes, et scriptus et in 
proscenio ibidem dictus fuit, A. D. 1582." Meres, whose lVlt*s 
Commomoealth was published in 1598, enumerates Dr. Eedes among 
the best tragick writers of that time. Steeven*. 

From some words spoken by Polonius in Hamlet, I think it pro- 
bable that there was an English play on this subject, before Shak- 
speare commenced a writer for the stage . 

Stephen Gosson, in his School of Abuse, 1579, mentions a play 
entitled The History {f Casar and Pompey. 

William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Sterline , wrote a tragedy 
on the story and with the tide of Julius Casar. It may be presumed 
that Shakspeare's-play was posterior to his; for lord Sierlinc, when 
he composed his Julius Casur was a very young author, and would 
hardly have ventured into that circle, within which the most emi- 
nent dramatick writer of England had already walked. The death 
of Cxsar* which b not exhibited but related to the audience, forms 
the catastrophe of his piece. In the two plays many parallel pas- 
sages are found, which might, perhaps, have proceeded only from 
the two authors drawing from the same source. However, there 
are some reasons for thinking the coincidence more than accidental. 

A passage in The Tempest, (p. 125) seems to have been copied 

•. firdm OBe.irrJO^fr/Mtfjenetljer play of lord Sterline's, printed at Edin- 

. Slltitgh, in 1603..flis*y«At»4f<r*ar appeared in 1607, at a time when 

• •ReVOT*litrte ac(Jliahit^ Vritlt English writers ; for both these pieces 

abo«lh^9yith gc^^i^^^S* which, in the subsequent folio edition, 1637, 

he coi;r^cted<«* Pjit nel^er The Tempest nor the Julius Casar of our 

autii&r Ar&sbnhtea tUl 1623. 

•It •l;ipuld»au^bii^t^cp^l>cred, that our author has several plays. 
fo&ndSeAAon* sub^Acts Swhich had been previously treated by others. 
Of this kind are King John, King Richard II, the two parts of King 
Henry IV, King Henry V, King Richard HI, King Lear, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Measure for Measure, The Tatning of the Shrevjy The 
Merchant of Venice, and, I believe, Hamlet, Tiinun of Athens, and 
The Second and Third Part of King Henry VI: whereas no proof has 
hitherto been produced, that any contemporary writer ever presumed 
to new model a story that had already employed the pen of Shak- 
Bpeare. On all these grounds it appears more probable, that Shak- 
Speare was indebted to Lord Sterline, than that Lord Sterline bor- 
rowed from Shakspeare. If this reasoning be just, this play could 
not have appeared before the year 1607. 1 believe it \ya5j produced 
iii that year. Malone, 



JULIUS CASAR. 

The real length of time in yuUut Gttarj is as follows : About the 
middle of February, A. U. C. 709, a frantick festival, sacred to Pan, 
and called Lupercalia, was held in honour of Caesar, when the regal 
crown was offered to hinri by Antony. On the 15th of March in 
the same year, he was slsun. November 27, A. U. C. 710, the tri- 
umvirs met at a small island, formed by the river Rhenus, near 
Bononia, and there adjusted their cruel proscription. — A. U. C. 711, 
Brutus and Cassius were defeated near Philippi. Upton* 
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^onafuratora against Julius C^sar. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Julius Caesar. 

Octavius Caesar, 1 ^ . - .. j .. ^ t i» 

Marcus ABtonius, I '^^^^^r,, after the death of Julius 

M. JEmil. Lepidus, ) ^«»*r- 
Cicero, Publius, Popilius Lena ; atnatora, 
Marcus Brutus, ") 
' Cassius, 
Casca, 
Trebomus, 
Ligarius, 
Decius Brutus, 
Metellus Cimber, 
Cinna, 

Flavius and MaruUus, tribunes. 
Artemidorus, a eofihiat of Cnidos. 
A Soothsayer, 
^ C\nna, a fioet, Another poet. 

* •2^ucilJuS/rJtiaiyB,* JJljesfala, young Cato, arid Voluranius; 

* * •* * ••• friends to BilitliK and Cassius. 
V^krvpt C)ji{u$«,C4ai|dius, Strato, Lucius, Dardanius ; str- 

• •*»y«K**^ tTfotus. 
VmS^n^* sefvajit to Cassius. 

Cilphilrma*, infe Jo Caesar. 
Portia, ivife to Brutus. 



• • 



Senators, citizens^ guards, attendants, 8cc. 

SCENE, 

During a great fiart ofthefilay, at Rome : afterwards ar 

Sardis ; and near Philippi. 



JULIUS CiESAR. 



ACT I....SCENE I. 

Rome* A Street, 

Enter FlaviuS) Marullu9>^ and a Rabble of Citizens.- 

Flav, Hence ; home^you idle creatures, g^t you home ; 
Is this a holiday ? What ! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk, 
Upon a labouring day, without the sign 
Of your profession ? — Speak, what trade art thou ? 

1 Cit, Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Mar, Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule ? ^ 
What dost thou with thy best apparel on ?— 
You, sir ; what trade are you ? 

2 Cit, Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am 
but, as you would say, a cobler. 

Mar, But what trade art thou ? Answer me directly. 

2 Cit, A trade, sir, that, I hope, I may use with a 
safe conscience ; which is, indeed, sir, a mender of bad 
soals.2 

Mar, What trade, thou knave ? thou naughty knave^ 

what trade ?^ 
2 Cit, Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with me : 
yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you. 



1 Marullut,'] Old copy — Murellus. I have, upon the authority of 
Plutarch, &c. given to this tribune his right name, MaruUus, 

Theobald. 
3 — a mender oj bad seals.] Fletcher has the same quibble in 
his Women Pleased : 

•* — mark me, thou serious sowter, 
'* If thou dost this, there shall be no more shoe-mending; 
** Every man shall have a special care of his own «ou/, 
*• And carry in his pocket his two confessors " Malone, 

3 Mar. What trade, &c.] This speech in the old copy is given to 
Flavitis. The next speech but one shows that it belongs to Marul- 
hu, to whom it was attributed, I think, properly, by Mr. Capell. 

B2 



6 JULIUS CJtSAR. 

A&r. What meanest thou by that ?< Mend me, thau 
saucy fellow ? 

2 Cit. Why, sir, cobble you. 

FUn), Thou art a coble r, art thou ? 

2 Cit, Truly, sir, all that I live by is, with the awl : I 
meddle with no tradesman's matters, nor women's mat- 
ters, but with awl.' I am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old 
shoes ; when they are in g^eat danger, I re-cover them . 
As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather, have 
gone upon my handy -work. 

Flav* But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day ? 
Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 

2 Cit. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get myself 
into more work. But, indeed, 'sir, we make holiday, to 
see Caesar, and to rejoice in his tiiumph. 

Mar, Wherefore rejoice ? What conquest brings he 
home? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 



* Mar. What meanest thou by that?'] As the CMer^ in the preced- 
ing speech, replies to Flavius, not to MaruUusy 'tis plain, I think, 
this speech must be given to Flavius. Theobald. 

I have replaced Marulltu, who might properly enough rei)ly to a 
saucy sentence directed to his colleague, and to whom the speech 
was probably gpven, that he might not stand too long unemployed 
upon the stage, yohnton. 

I would give the first speech to Marullus, instead of transferring 
.the last to Flavius. Ritson. 

« I meddle vjith no tradesman's matters y nor viomen^s matters, but 
Vilth awl.] This should be : " 1 meddle with no /raiile,— man's mat- 
ters, nor woman's matters, but with ow/." Farw.er. 

Shakspeare might have adopted this quibble from the ancient baf- 
lad,intitled, The Three Merry Coblers: 

•« We have cwZe at our command, 

«• And still we are on the mending hand." Steevens. 

I have already observed in a note on Lome's Labour^ s Lost, Vof. 
IV, p. 61, n. 7, that where our author uses words equivocally, he 
imposes some difficulty on his editor with respect to the mode of 
exhibiting them in print. Shakspeare, who wrote for the stage, not 
for the closet, was contented if his quibble satisfied the ear. 1 have, 
with the other modem editors, printed here— with ami, though in 
the first folb, we find vaithal; as in the preceding page, bad soals^ 
instead of — bad souls, the reading of the original copy . 

The allusion contained in the second clause of this sentence, is 
ag^n repeated in Coriolanus, Act IV, sc. v:— " SServ. How, sir, 
do you meddle with my master ? Cor. Ay, 'tis an honester service 
•than to meddle Viith thy mistress" Mfilone, 



JULIUS CJESAR. 7 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot \?heels ? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things I 

O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 

Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements. 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 

The live-long day, with patient expectation, 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome : 

And when you saw his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made an universal shout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath her banks,^ 

To hear the replication of your sounds, 

Made in her concave shores ? 

And do you now put on your best attire ! 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way, 

That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ? 

Be gone ; 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 

That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

Flaro, Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this fault) 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort ; 
Draw them to Tyber banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. \JE.xeunt Citizen A 
See, whe'r^ their basest metal be not mov*d ; 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 

6 — her hanh^ As Tyber is always represented by the figure of 
a man, the feminine gender is improper. Milton says, that — 

** the river of bliss 

" Rolls o'er Elysian flowers her amber stream." 
But he is speaking of the water, and not of its presiding power or 
genius. Steeven*, 

Drayton, in his Polyolbicmy frequently describes the rivers of Eng- 
land as females, even when he speaks of the presiding power of the 
stream. Spenser on the other hand, represents them more classi- 
cally, as males. Malone, 

The presiding power of some of Drayton's rivers were females ; 
like Sabrina, &c. Steeoem, . . 

' iSee, whe'r — ] Whether^ thus abbreviated, is used by Ben Jonson : 
*« Who shall doubt, Donne, loAc'r I a poet be, 
" When I dare send ray epigrams to thee.'* SteroefU. 

Sec Vol. VII, p. 310, n. 6. j^alme. 



S JULIUS C^SAR. 

Go you down that way towards the Capitol ; 

This way will I : Disrobe the images, 

If you do find them deck'd with ceremonies.* 

Mar, May we do so ? 
You know, it is the feast of Lupercal. 

Flav. It is no matter ; let no images 
Be hung with Cxsar's trophies.* I *11 about, 
And drive away the vulgar from the streets: 
So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 
These growing feathers pluck'd from Caesar's wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch ; 
Who else would soar above the view of meni 
And keep us all in servile fearfulness. \^Exeunt. 

SCENE 11. 

The same, A publick Place, 

Enter ^in Procession^ with Musicky Cjesar ; ANTONY,ybr 
the course ; Calphurnia, Portia, Decius,^ Cicero, 
Brutus, Cassius, and Casca, a great Crowd foUonV' 
ing ; among them a Soothsayer. 

C£s, Calphurnia,— 

Casca. Peace, ho ! Cxsar speaks. [^Muaick ceases, 

C£Sn Calphurnia,— 

• — — decPd with ceremonies.] Ceremonies, for religious orna- 
ments. Thus afterwards he explains them by Casar^s trophies; i.e. 
such as he had dedicated to the gods. Warburton. 

Ceremonies are honorary ornaments ; tokens of respect. Malone. 

» Be hung v>ith Casar^s trophies.] Cxsar's trophies^ are, I believe, 
the crowns which were placed on his statues. So, in Sir Thonnas 
North's translation : ** — There were set up images of Cacbar in 
the city with diadems on their heads, like kings. Those the two 
tribunes went and pulled down." Steevens. 

What these trophies really were, is explained by a passage in the 
next scene, where Casca informs CHissius, that <' MaruUus and Fla- 
vins, for pulling scarfs off Caesar's images, are put to silence. 

Af. Mason. 

* This person was not Decius, but Decimus Brutus. The poet (as 
Voltaire has done since) confounds the characters of Marcus and 
Dtcim,us. Decimus Brutus was the most cherished by Ctesnr of all 
his friends, while Marcus kept aloof, and declined so large a share of 
•his favours and honours, as the other had constantly accepted. 
Vellehis Paterculus, speaking of Decim.us Brutus, says : — *♦ ab iis, 
quos miserat Antonius jugulatus est ; justissimasque optime Ue se 
merito viro C. Csesari poenas dedit. Cujus cum primus omnium 



JULIUS CJISAR. 9 

pa/. Here, my lord. 

C£8. Stand you directly in Antonius' way,^ 
When he doth run hfe course.— Antonius. 

Jint, Caesar, my lord^ 

Cf*. Forget not, in your speed» Antonius^ 
To touch Calphumia: for our elders say, 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Shake off their steril curse. 

amicorum fuisset, interfector f uit, et fortunae ex qua fructum tulerat, 
invidiam in auctorem relegabat, censebatque aequum, qux acceperat 
k Cacsare retinere: Cxsarero, quia ilia dederat, perisse.'* l^ib. Vi, 
c. Ixiv: 

' ** Jung^tur his Decimus, notisumns inter anucos 

** Caesaris, ing^tus, cui trans- Alpina fuisset 

** Crallia Cxsareo nuper commissa favore. 

«Non ilium conjuncta fides, non nomen amici 

"Dcterrere potest — 

*' Ante alios Decimusf cui fallere, nomen amipi 

'* Praecipue d^rat, ductorum saepe morantem 

« Incitat.** Suppiem, Lucam, Steepen*. 

Shakspeare's mistake of Deciut for DecimtUf arose from the old 
translation of Plutarch. Farmer. 

Lord Sterline has committed the same mistake in his Julius 
Casar: and in Holland's translation of SuetonhtSy 1606, which I 
believe Shakspeare had ready this person is likewise called Ziechu 
Brutus. Malone. 

* ■ in Antonius' wffK»] The old copy generally reauis—^lnton/a, 
Octavio, Flavio. The players were more accustomed to Italian than 
Roman terminations, on account of the many versions from Italian 
novels, and the many Italian characters in dramatick pieces formed 
on the same originals. Steeveru. 

The correction was made by Mr. Pope.—" At that time, (says 
Plutarch) the feast Lupercalia was celebrated, the which in olde 
time men say was the feast of Shepheards or heardsmen, and is 
much like unto the feast of Lyceians in Arcadia. But howsoever it 
is, that day there are diverse noble men*s sonnes, young men, (and 
some of them magistrates themselves that govern them) which run 
naked through the city, striking in sport diem they meet in their 
way with leather thongs. — And many noble women and gentlewo- 
men also go of purpose to stand in their way, and doe put forth their 
handes to be stricken, persuading themselves that being with childe, 
they shall have good deliverie ; and also, be'mg barren, that it will 
make them conceive with child. Caesar sat to behold that sport 
vpon the pulpit for orations, in a chayre of gold, apparelled in trium- 
phant manner. Antonius, who was consul at that time» was one 
of them that ronne this holy course** North's translation. 

We learn from Cicero that Csesar constituted a new kind of these 
Lufierci, whom he called after his own name, yuliani; and Mark 
Antony was the first who was so entitled. Malone. 



1© JULIUS C^SAR. 

Ant» I shall remember : 

When Caesar says, Do thia^ it is performed. 

Caa, S^t on ; and leave no ceremony out. \_Muaick, 

Sooth. Caesar. 

Cats. Ha ! Who calls ? 

Casca, Bid every noise be still :— Peace yet again. 

\^MuBick ceaaes. 

Caa. Who is it in the press, that calls on me ? 
I hear a tongue, shriller than all the musick. 
Cry, Caesar : Speak ; Caesar i^ tum'd to hear. 

Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 

Caa, What man is that ? 

Bru, A soothsayer, bids you beware the ides of March. 

Caa, Set him before me, let me see his face. 

Caa, Fellow, come from the throng: Look upon Caesar. 

Caa, What say*st thou to me now ? Speak once again. 

Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 

Caa, He is a dreamer ; let us leave him ;'i— pass. 

[<Senne/.s Exeimt all btU Bru. and Cas. 

Caa. Will you go see the order of the course ? 

Bru, Not I. 

Caa, I pray you, do. 

Brtu I am not gamesome : I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 
Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires ; 
I '11 leave you. 

Caa, Brutus, I do observe you now of late :* 

» Sermet ] I have been informed that ttrmet is derived from ^n- 
nerff , an andquated French tune formerly used in the army ; but the 
Zhctionaries which I have consulted exhibit no such word. 

Ih Decker's ScairomastiXf 1602 : 

** Trumpets sound a flourish, and then a tennet.*' 

Ih The Dumb Shaw, preceding the first part of yerordmOi 1605, 
is— 

** Sound a aignate and pass over the stage .'* 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of Malta a aywntt is called a 
jiburhh of trumpets bu. I know not on what authority. See a note 
on King Henry VIII Act II, sc. iv, Vol. XI, p. 258, n. 9. Sennet 
may be a corruption from sonata, Ital. Steevens. 

4. Brutus, I do observe you now of latei] Will the reader sustain 
any loss b> the omission of the words— ^you now, without which the 
measure would become regular ? 
1*11 leaive you. 

Cas. Brutusy I do observe of late, 

J have not jBcQ. Steevens, 
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I have not froni your eyes that gentleness, 
And show of love, as 1 was wont to have : 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand'^ 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Bru, CassiuS) 

Be not deceived : If I have veil'd my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am, 
Of late, with passions of some difference,® 
Conceptions only proper to myself. 
Which give some soil, perhaps, to my behaviours : 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev'd ; 
(Among which number, Cassius, be you one ;) 
Nor construe any further my neglect. 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

Caa, Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your pas- 
sion ;^ 
By means whereof, this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 

Bru. No, Cassius : for the eye sees not itself,^ 
But by reflection, by some other things. 

Caa, *Tis just: 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors, as will turn 



* — strange a hand — ] Strange, is alien, unfamiliar, such as 
might become a stranger. Johnson. 

6 passions of some difference,] With a fluctuation of discor* 

dant opinions and desires, yohns&n. 
So, in Coriolanus, Act V, sc. iii : 

" thou hast set thy mercy and thy honour 

** At difference in thee.'* Steevens. 
A following line may prove the best comment on this : 

** Than that poor Brutus, vjtth hitnseif at stuar, — .** Ma^ane, 

7 your passion;] i. e. the nature of the feelings from which 

you are now suffering. So, in Timon of Athens: 
" I feel my master's passion " Steevens. 

8 ■■■ the eye sees not itself,"] So, Sir John Davies in his poem en- 
titled Nosce Teipsum, 1599 : 

** Is it because the mind is like the eye, 

" Through which it gathers knowledge by degrees ; 
<* Whose rays reflect not, but spread out warily •, 

*< Not seeing itself, when oiV\er lYvm^^w. ^.e^^^?"* Stec^^cnt. 
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Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow. I have heard, 
Where many of the best respect in Rome, 
(Except immortal Caesar) speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 
Have wish'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru, Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me ? 

Caa, Therefore, good Brutus, be preparM to hear : 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass. 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of. 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus : 
Were I a common laugher,* or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love^ 
To every new protester ; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after scandal them ; or if yo\i know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 

[Flourish^ and Shout. 

Bru, What means this shouting ? I do fear, the people 
Choose Caesar for their king. 

Cas, Ay, do you fear it ? 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Bru. I would not, Cassius ; yet I love him well :— 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 
If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honour in one eye, and death i' the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently :' 



t — ^ a common laugher,] Old co^j^-^aughter. Corrected bjr 
Mr. Pope. McUone, 

1 To ttaie vnth ordinary oatht my lone &c 3 To invite ewry nevi pro- 
tester to my affection by the stale or allurement of cuttoTnary oathg. 

yohnson. 

2 And IwU loot on both indifferently .*] Dr. Warburton has a long 
note on this occasion, which is very trifling. When Brutus first 
names honour and death, he calmly declares them indifferent; but as 
the image kindles in bis mind> he sets honour above lijfe. Is not this 

^4ntiual? yohmon. 
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For, let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of honour more than 1 fear death. 

Cos. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus^ 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, honour is the subject of my story.—. 
I cannot tell, what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was born free as Caesar ; so were you : 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold, as well as he. ^. 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day. 
The troubled Tyber chafing with her shores, 
Caesar said to me. Bar's t thou, Cassius, now 
I^ea/i in with me into this angry Jlood^ 
And sivim to yonder fioint ? — Upon the word, 
Accouter'd as I was, I plunged in. 
And bade him follow : so, indeed, he did, 
The torrent roar'd ; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
But ere we could arrive the point propos'd,'* 
Caesar cry'd, Hel/i me, Cassius, or I sink, 
I, as jEneas, our great ancestor. 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves of Tyber 
Did I the tired Caesar : And this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body, 

3 — Dar^st thoUf Cassius, novj 
Leap in luiih me into this angry flood,"] Shakspeare probably rc- 
cdlected the story which Suetonius has told of Caesar's leaping into 
the sea, when he was in danger by a boat's being overladen, and 
swimming to the next ship with his Comtneniaries in his left hand. 
Holland's translation of Suetonius, 1606, p. 26. So also, ibid. p. 24: 
" Were rivers in his way to hinder his passage, cross over them he 
would, either swimming, or else bearing himself upon blowed leather 
bottles." Malone. 

* But ere ive could ?irrivt the point proposed,'] The verb arm wis used, 
without the preposition at^ by Milton in the second Book of Paradise 
Lost, as well as by Shakspeare in The Third Part of King Henry VI, 
Act V, sc. iii : J 

" those powers, that the queen J 

** Hath rais'd in GalUa, have arr«'d o>\t cqvX^ Si€e«.tv*. | 
VOL. XIV. C 
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If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake : 'tis true, this god did shake : 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ;* 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 

Did lose his lustre : I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas 1 it cried. Give me some drinky Titinius, 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man qf such a feeble temper<^ should 

So get the start of the majestick world,^ 

And bear the palm alone. [^Shout, flourish. 

Bru, Another general shout ! 
I do believe, that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap'd on Caesar. 

Caa, Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world, 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs,^ and peep about - 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates : 



3 His coward lips didfronn their colour fly ;] A plain man would 
have said, the colour fitd frcnn his lips, and not his lipsfroin their 
colour. But the false expression was for the sake of as false a piece 
of wit : a poor quibble, alluding to a coward flying from his colours. 

War burton. 

6 f eeble temper '^'\ i.e. temperament, constitution. Steevens. 

1 — get the start of the majestick world, &c.] This image is ex- 
tremely noble : it is taken from the Olympic games. The m^ajes-* 
tick v)orld is a fine periphrasis for the Roman empire.^ their citizens 
set themselves on a footing with kings, and they called their domi- 
nion Orbis Romanus. But the particular allusion seems to be to the 
known story of Caesar's great pattern, Alexander, who being asked. 
Whether he would run the course at he Olympic games, replied, 
Tes, if the racers were kings. Warburton. 

That the allusion is to the prize allotted in games to the foremost 
in the race is very clear. All the rest existed, I apprehend, only in 
Dr. Warburton's imagination. Malone, 

^ — and we petty men 
Wcdk under his huge legs,"] So, as an anonymous writer has ob- 
served, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. IV, c. x: 

** But 1 the meanest man of many more^ 
" Yet much disdaining unto him to lout, 
f' Or creep betjoeen his legs,*' Malone. 
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The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus and Caesar : What should be in that Caesar ? 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ;? 

Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with them, 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar.^ ^Shout. 

Now in the names of all the gods at once. 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed. 

That he is grown so great ? Age, thou art sham'd : 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 

When went there by an age, since the great flood, 

But it was fam'd with more than with one msEli ? 

When could they say, till now, that talk'd of Rome, 

That her wide walks encompass'd but one man ? 

Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man. 

O ! you and I have heard our fathers say, 

There was a Brutus once,* that would have brook'd 

The eternal deviP to keep his state in Rome, 

As easily as a king. 

£ru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim :* 
How I have thought of this, and of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter ; for this present, 

• Sound tkcTn, it doth become the mouth as we///] A similar thought 
occurs in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630 : 

** What diapason's more in Tarquin's name, 

** Than in a subject's ? or what *s TuUia 

*' More in the ^ound, than should become the name 

** Of a poor maid ?" Steevens. 

1 Brutus vsill start a spirit as soon as Ctesar.'] Dr. Young, in his 
Busiris, appears to have imitated this passage : 

" Nay, stamp not, tyrant ; I can stamp as loud, 

** And raise as many dsemons with the sound." SteevenM* 

2 There Hoas a Brutus once,"] i. e. Lucius Junius Brutus. Steeveryf, 

3 — eternal devil — ] I should think that our author wrote rather, 
infernal ckvil. Johnson, 

I woulcl continue to read eternal devil. L. J. Brutus (says Cassius) 
would as soon have submitted to the perpetual dominion of a dxmon, 
as to the lasting government of a king. Steeoens. 

-* "—a/m.'] i. e. guess. So, in The Two Gentlemen <^ Vcrodia^ 
But, femnglest my jealous aim mS^YkX ext, — ^^ Su««*^ 
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I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 

Be any further mov'd. What you have said, 

I will consider ; what you have to say, 

I will with patience hear : and find a time 

Both meet to hear, and answer, such high things. 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this ;* 

Brutus had rather be a villager, 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome 

Under these hard conditions as this time 

Is like to lay upon us.* 

Caa, I am glad, that my weak words^ 
Have struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus. 

^Re-enter Cjesar, and hia Train. 

Brii. The games are done, and Csesar is retuming. 

Cas, As they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve ; 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded, worthy note, to-day. 

Bru, I will do so : — But, look you. Cassias, 
The angry spot doth glow on Caesar's brow, 
And all the rest look like a chidden train : 
Calphurnia's cheek is pale ; and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret® and such fiery eyes, 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 
Being crossM in conference by some senators, 

Cas. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 

Cas. Antonius. 

.47it. Csesar. 

Cas, Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men,® and such as sleep o* nights ; 



s — — cheo) upon this;'] Consider this at leisure ; ruminate on this. 

yohiison. 

* Under these hard conditions as this time 

Is like to lay upon us."] As, in our author's age, was frequently 
used in the sense of that. So, in North's translation of Pluiarch, 
1579; ** — insomuch as they that saw it, thought he had been 
burnt." Malone. 

f I am, glad, that m,y weak v)ords — ] For the sake of regular mea- 
sure, Mr. llitson would read : 

Cas . / am> glad, m,y tuords 

Have struck &c. Steevens. 

» ferret, — ] A ferret has red eyes. Johnson. 

• Sleek-headed m^n, &c ] So, in Sir Thomas N rth's translation 
•f PlutaroK^ld79 : •* When Caesar's friends complained unto him of 
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Yond' Cassius has a lean and hungry look ;' 
He thinks too much : such men are dangerous. 

jint. Fear him not, Oceltar, he 's not dangerous ; 
He is a noble Romany and well given. 

Cas, 'Would he ^ere fatter :i— But I fear him not : 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no musick :^ 
Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mock'd himself, and scom'd his spirit 
That could be mov'd to smile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart's ease, 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd, 
Than what I fear; for always I am Caesar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think'st of him. 

[^Exeunt C-fis. and his Train, Casca stays behind, 

Casca. You pull'd me by the cloak ; Would you speak 
with me ? 

Bru, Ay, Casca ; tell us what hath chanc'd to-day, 
That Caesar looks so sad. 

Casca, Why you were with him, were you not ? 

Antonius and Dolabella, that they pretended some mischief towards 
him ; he answered, as for those fat men and smooth-combed heads, 
(quoth he) I never reckon of them ; but these pale-visaged and car- 
rion-lean people, 1 fear them most ; meaning Brutus and Cassius.'* 

And again . 

** Caesar had Cassius in great jealousy, and suspected him much; 
whereupon he said on a time, to his friends, what will Cassius doj 
think you ? I like not his pale looks." Steeoeni. 

1 ^ Would he 'mere fotter :'] Ben Jon son, in his Bartholomeu3''Fair^ 
1614, unjustly sneers at this passage, in Knockham's speech to the 
Pig -woman: " Cornet there ^s no tnalice in fat Jbiis ; I never fear 
thee, an I can scape thy lean moan-calf there. Warburton, 

2 — he hears no musick .-] Our author considered the having no 
delight in musick as so certain a mark of an austere dispoiutioQ, 
that in The Merchant of Venice he has pronounced, that — 

** The man that hath no musick in himself, 
« Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.*' Malcng. 
See Vol. IV, p. 419, n. 7. Steevens, 

C2 
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Bru. I should not then ask Casca what hath chanc'cl. 

Casca. Why, there was a crown offered him : and be- 
ing offered him, he put it by with the back of his hand, 
thus ; and then the people fell a' shouting. 

JBru, What was the second noise for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Cos. They shouted thrice ; What was the last cry for? 

Casca, Why, for that too. 

£ru. Was the crown offer'd him thrice ? 

Casca, Ay, marry, was 't, and he put it by thrice, every 
time gentler than other ; and at every putting by, mine 
honest neighbours shouted. 

Cas. Who offered him the crown ? 

Casca, Why, Antony. 

Bru, Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Casca. I can as well be hanged, as tell the manner of 
it: it was mere foolery, 1 did not mark it. I saw Murk 
Antony offer him a crown ;— yet, 'twas not a crown nei- 
tlier, 'twas one of these coronets ;3— -and, as I told you, 
he put it by once : but, for all that, to my thinking, he 
would fain have had it. Then he offered it to him again ; 
then he put it by again : but, to my thinking, he was very 
loth to lay his fingers off it. And then he offered it the 
third time ; he put it the third time by : and still as he 
refused it, the rabblement hooted, and. clapped their 
chopped hands, and threw up their sweaty night-caps, 
and uttered such a deal of stinking breath because Caesar 
refused the crown, that it had almost choked Caesar; for 
he swooned and fell down at it : And for mine own part, 
I durst not laugh, for fear of opening my lips, and re- 
ceiving the bad air. 

Cas. But, soft, I pray you : What ? did Caesar swoon ? 

Casca. He fell down in the market-place, and foamed 
at mouth, and was speechless. 

Bru. 'Tis very like ; he hath the falling-sickness. 

Cas. No, Caesar hath it not; but you, and I, 
And honest Casca, we have the falling-sickness. 

Casca, I know not what you mean by that ; but, I am 
sure, Caesar fell down. If the tag-rag people did not 
clap him, and hiss him, according as he pleased, and dis- 

3 —.— one of these coronets {] So, in the old translation of Plutarch : 
** — he came to Cscsar, and presented him a di»dem wreathed abont 
with laurel." Steevem, 
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pleased them, as they use to do the players in the theatre^ 
I am no true man.'* 

£ru. What suiil he, when he came unto himself? 

Casca, Marry, before he fell down, when he perceiv'd 
the common herd was ghid he refused the crown, he 
plucked me ope his doublet, and offered them his throat 
to cut. — ^^An I had been a man of any occupation,* if I 
would not have taken him at a word, I would I might go 
to hell among the rogues:— and so he fell. When he 
came to himself again, he said, If he had done, or said, 
any thing amiss, he desired their worships to think it was 
his infirmity. Three^'dr four wenches, where I stood, 
cried, jilaa^ good soul /-—and forgave him with all their 
hearts : But, there 's no heed to be taken of them ; if 
Caesar had stabbed their mothers, they would have done 
DO less. 

Bru, And after that, he came, thus sad, away ? 

Casca. Ay. 

'Cas, Did Cicero say any thing? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cas. To what effect ? 

Casca. Nuy, an I tell you that, I '11 ne'er look you i* the 
face again : But those, that understood him, smiled at one. 
another, and shook their heads : but, for mine own part, 
it was Greek to me. I could tell you more news too : 
Murullus and Flavius, for pulling scarfs off Caesar's 
images, are put to silence. Fare you well. There was 
more foolery yet, if I could remember it. 

Cas. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca ? 

Casca. No, I am promised forth. 

Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 

Casca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and your 
dinner worth the eating. 

Cas. Good : I will expect you. 

Casca. Do so: Farewel, both. [-fixii? Casca, 

Bru. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be ? 

< no true 7nan ] No honest man. See Vol. VIII, p. 209, n. 

Malojie 

8 —a won of any occupation,'] Had I been a mechanick, one 
the Plebeians to whom he offered his throat, yghnson. 
So, in Coriolanusy Act. IV, sc vi : 
*« — You that stood so much 
'* Upon the voice oi occupation.^* Malone. 
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He was quick mettle^ when he went to school. 

Caa. So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprize, 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit. 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. 

Bru. And so it is. For this time I will leave you ;. 
To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 
I will come home to you ; or, if you will. 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 

Cas. I will do so:— <till then, tiSnk of the world. 

[Exit Bru. 
Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, I see, 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is dispos'd :^ Therefore 'tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes : 
For who so firm, that cannot be seduc*d ? 
Csesar doth bear me hard ;7 but he loves Brutus : 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humour me.^ 1 will this night, 
In several hands, in at his windows throw. 
As if tliey came from several citizens. 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name ; wherein obscurely 
Caesar's ambition shall be glanced at : 
And, after this, let Caesar seat him sure ; 
For we will shake liim, or worse days endure. [Ej^il. 

• Thy honourable metal may be wrought 

From that it is disposed:'] The best metal or temper may be work- 
ed into qualities contrary to its original constitution, yohn&on. 

From that it is dispo»*d, i.e. dispos'd to. See Vol. XI, p. 341, 
s 2. Malone. 

5 ^ doth bear m£ hardi\ i. e. has an unfavourable opinion of me. 

lie same phrase occurs again in the first scene of Act III. Steevena. 

• Jflvtere Brutus novo, and he vxre Cassiust 

A £[c should not humour Tjie] This is a reflection on Brutus's ingra- 

jde } which concludes, as is usual on such occasions, in an encQ- 

^um on his own better conditions. Ifl vjere Brutus^ (says he) and 

. utus, Cassius. he should not cajole me as I do him,. To humour sig- 

^"cshcre to turn and wind him, by inflaming his passions. Warburton. 

'he meaning, I think, is this: Caesar loves Brutus, but if Brutus 

^I viere to change places, his love should not humour me, should noc 

*' — hold of my i^S'ection, so as to make me forget my principles. 

with JohnsotT. 
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SCENE III. 

The same, A Street, 

Thunder and Lightning, Enter, from oftfiosite sideay 
Casca, ivith his sword drawn, and Cicero. 

Cic, Good even, Casca : Brought you Caesar home ?' 
Why are you breathless ? and why stare you so ? 

Casca, Are not you mov'd when all the sway of earth^ 
Shakes, like a thing unfirm ? O Cicero, 
I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks ; and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threat'ning clouds : 
But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 
Either there is a civil strife in heaven ; 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction. 

Cic. Why, saw you any thing more wonderful ? 

Casca. A common slave^ (you know him well by sight) 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and bum 
Like twenty torches join'd ; and yet his hand. 
Not sensible of fire, remain'd unscorch'd. 
Besides, (I have not since put up my sword) 
Against the Capitol I met a lion, 
Who glar'd upon me,^ and went surly by, 

^ — Brought jyoa C<esar home?'] Did you attend Cxsar home ? 

yoknsoji. 
So, in Measure for Measure: 

** That we may bring you something on the way.*' 
. See Vol. IX, p, 252, n. 8. Matone. 

1 — sway of earth — ] The whole weight or inomentum of this 
globe, yohnson. 

2 A c&mtnon slave &c ] So, in the old translation of Plutarch : ** — a 
slave of the souldiers that did cast a marvel< us burning flame out of 
his hande, insomuch as rhey that saw it, thought he had bene burnt ; 
but when the fire was out, it was found he had no hurt." Steevens. 

3 Who glar'd upon we,] The first [and second] edition reads : 

Who glaz'd upun 77ie, ■ > 
Perhaps Who g2iZ*d upon me. yohnson. 
Glar'd is certainly right So, in King Lear : 

** Look where he stands and glares /*' 
Ag2Lm,'m Hiimlet: 

«« Look you, how pale he glares .'** 
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Without annoying me : And there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
Transformed with their fear ; who swore, they saw 
Men, all in fire, walk up and down the streets. 
And, yesterday, the bird of night did sit, 
Even at noon-day, upon the market-place. 
Hooting, and shrieking. When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 
These are their reasons f^^They are natural ; 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 

Cic, Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time : 
But men may construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose* of the things themselves. 
Comes Caesar to the Capitol to-morrow ? 

Casca. He doth ; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you, he would be there to-morrow. 

Cic, Good night then, Casca : this disturbed sky 
Is not to walk in. 

Casca, Farewel, Cicero. ^Exit Cic. 

Enter Cassius. 

Cas, Who *s there ? 

Casca, A Roman. 

Cas, Casca, by your voice. 

Casca, Your ear is good. Cassius, what night is this r 

Cas. A very pleasing night to honest men. 

Casca, Who ever knew the heavens menace so ? 

Cas, Those that have known the earth so full of faults. 
For my part, I have walk'd about the streets^ 
Submitting me unto the perilous night ; 
And, thus unbraced, Casca, as you see. 
Have bar'd my bosom to the thunder-stone :^ 



Again, Skelton in his Crcmme qfLansrelL describing " a lybbard j^' 

" As gastly that glaris^ as grinrily that grones.*' 
Again, in the Ashridge MS. of Mihon's Comus, as published by 
the ingenious and learned Mr Todd, verse 416: 

** And yawning denns, where glaringe monsters house '* 
To gaze is only to look stedfastly, or with admiration. Glared has 
a singular propriety, as it expresses the furious scintilla ion of a lion's 
eye : and, that a lion should appear full of fury, and yet attempt no 
violence, augments the prodigy.- Steevens. 

* Clevin from the purpose — ] Clean is altogether, entirely. See Vol. 
VXII, p. 70, n. 9. Malone, 
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And, when the cross blue lightning seem'd to open 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Even in the aim and very flash of it. 

Caeca, But wherefore did you so much tempt the hea- 
vens? 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the most mighty gods, by tokens, send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 

Cas, You are dull, Casca ; and those sparks of life 
That should be in a Roman, you do want, 
Or else you use not : You look pale, and g^ze, 
And put on fear, and cast yourself in wonder. 
To see the strange impatience of the heavens : 
But if you would consider the true cause. 
Why all these iires, why all these gliding ghosts, 
Why birds, and beasts, from quality and kind ;^ 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate ;^* 

^ •^— - thunder-^tone .*] A stone fabulously supposed to be discharged 
by thunder. So, in Cymheline: 

** Fear no more the lightning-flash, 

<* Nor the all dreaded thunder -stone?* Steevent. 

* Why birds, and beasts, from quality and kind; &c.] That is. Why 
they deviate from quality and nature. This line nnght perhaps be 
more properly placed after the next line : 

Why birds, and beasts, from quality and kind, 

Why all these things change from their ordinance. Johnson. 

7 — and cA//(rfren calculate ;] Calcuiatehcre signifies to foretcl or 
prophesy : for the custom of foretelling fortunes by judicial astrology 
(which was at that time much in vogue) being performed by a long 
tedious calculation, Shakspeare, with his usual liberty, employs the 
species [calculate] for the genus [foretel]. Warburton. 

Shakspeare found the liberty established. To calculate the nativity ^ 
is the technical term. Johnson. 

So, in The Paradise (f Daintie Deuises, edit. 1576, Art. 54, sign- 
ed, M, Bew : 

** Thei calculate, thei chaunt, thei charme, 
** To conquere us that meane no harme." 

This author is speaking of women. Steeveus. 

There is certainly no prodigy in old men's calculating from their 
past experience. The wonder is, that old men should not, and that 
children should. I would therefore [instead of old men, fools, and 
children, &c.] point thus : 

Why old Tnen fools, and children calculate. Blackstone. 

* I cannot perceive the necessity of the alteration suggCbted by Black- 
stone. He has used the word calculate in its literal sense to support 
his position — not in the sense in which it is used by out ^.\iX.V^^x^^».\^» 4^ 
folly explained by Warburton and lohnsou. Am. E<t, ^ 
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Why all these things change, from their ordinance. 
Their natures, and pre-formed faculties. 
To monstrous quality ; why, you shall find. 
That heaven hath infus'd them with these spirits. 
To make them instruments of fear, and warning. 
Unto some monstrous state. Now could I, Casca, 
Name to thee a man most like this dreadful night ; 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol : 
A man no mightier than thyself, or me. 
In personal action ; yet prodigious grown,^ 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 

Caaca. 'Tis Caesar that you mean : Is it not, Cassius ? 

Caa, Let it be who it is : for Romans now 
Have thewes and limbs^ like to their ancestors ; 
But, woe the while ! our fathers* minds are dead, 
And we are govern'd with our mothers' spirits ; 
Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 

Casca. Indeed, they say, the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Caesar as a king : 
And he shall wear his crown, by sea, and land, 
In every place, save here in Italy. 

Caa, I know where I will wear this dagger then ; 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius : 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong ; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat : 
Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass. 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit ; 
But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 
If 1 know this, know all the world besides, 
That part of tyranny, that I do bear, 

8 — prodigious ^OTtfn,] Prodigious is portentous. So, in Troilus 
and Cressida : 

" It is prodigious, there will be some change .'* 
See Vol. II, p. 378, n. 5. Steevens, 

Have thewes and limbs — ] Thnues is an obsolete word implying 
nerves or muscular strength. It is used b> Falotaff, in The Second 
Part of King Henry IV, and in Ham,let: 

** For nature, crescent, does not g^ow alone 
** In Mcwe* and bulk." 
The two last folios, [1664 and 1685] in which some words are in- 
judiciouslr modernized, read— «>eu'j. Steevens. 
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I can shake off at pleasure. 

Caeca. So can I : 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity.^ 

Cas. And why should Caesar be a tyrant then ? 
Poor man I I know, he would not be a wolf, 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep : 
He were no lion,, were not Romans hinds. 
Those tj^at with haste will make a mighty fire, 
Begin it with weak straws : What trash is Rome, 
What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Caesar? But, O, grief! 
Where hast thou led me ? I, perhaps, speak this 
Before a willing bondman : then I know 
My answer must be made :^ But I am arm*d, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 

Casca. You speak to Casca ; and to such a roan, 
That is no fleering tell-tale. Hold my hand :^ 
Be factious for redress* of all these griefs ; 
And I will set this foot of mine as far. 
As who goes farthest. 

Cas. There 's a bargain made. 

Now know you, Casca, I have mov'd already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans, 
To undergo, with me, an enterprize 

1 —cwry bondman — bears 

The power to cancel his captivity.] So, in Cpnbeline, Act V, Post- 
humns speaking of his chains : 

*' take this life, 

<* And cancel these cold bondsJ*^ Henley, 

2 My answer must be inade .*] I shall be called to account, and must 
mnsvjer as for seditious words, yohnson. 

So, in Much Ado about Nothing: «* Sweet prince, let me g^ no fur- 
ther to mine afisv)er; do you hear me, and let this count kill me." 

Steevens- 

3 — Ifoid my hand^l Is the same as, Hsre '* ')ny hand. Johnson. 

^ Be factiousyor redress — ] Factious seems here to mean active. 

Johnson. 

It means, I apprehend, embody a party or faction. MaUme. 

Perhaps Dr. Johnson's explanation is the true one. Menenius, ia 
Coriolanus, says : ** I have been ?L\vf9.ysJacti<mary on the part of your 
general :" and the speaker, who is describing himself, would squce 
have employed the word in its common and unfavourable senie* 

VOL. XIV. D 
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Of honourable-dangerous consequence ; 

And I do know, by this, they stay for me 

In Pompey*s porch : For now, this fearful night. 

There is no stir, or walking in the streets ; 

And the complexion of the element, 

Is favour'd, like the work** we have in hand. 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 

Enter Cinna. 

Caeca, Stand close awhile, for here comes one in haste. 

Caa, *Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait ; 
He is a friend. — Cinna, where haste you so ? 

Cin. To find out you : Who 's that : Metellus Cimber ? 

Cas. No, it is Casca ; one incorporate 
To our attempts. Am I not staid for, Cinna ? 

Cin, I am glad on 't. What a fearful night is this ? 
There *s two or three of us have seen strange sights. 

Cas. Am I not staid for, Cinna ? Tell me. 

Cin. Yes, 

Xou are. O, Cassius, if you could but win 
The noble Brutus to our party — 

Cas. Be you content : Good Cinna, take this paper, 
And look you lay it in the pr»tor*s chair. 
Where Brutus may but find it ; and throw this 
In at his window : set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus* statue : all this done. 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you shall find uS?. 
Is Decius Brutus, and Trebonius, there ? 

5 Is favour'd, like the v)orh — ] The old edition reads : 

Is favors, like the wori — 
I think we should read : 

In favour *s like the *oiork ue have in hand, 
Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 
Favour is look, countenance, appearance, yohnson . 
To favour is to resemble. Thus Stanyhurst, in his translation of the 
third Book of Virgil's uEneid, 1582: 

«* With the petit town ^xtsfavouring the principal old portes." 
We may read It favours, or — Is favoured — i. e. is in appearance or 
countenance like, &c. See Vol. Ill, p. 432, n. 2. Steevens. 

• Johnson is right in his explanation of the word favour. It is often 
used by our author in this sense. So, p. 13 : 
<' I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
<• As viell as I do knovoyour outvtard favour." 
Again, in Vol. XII, p. 155: 

** Iknamyour favour. Lord Ulysses, well." 
And the note. Am, Ed. 
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Cm. All but Metellus Cimber ; and he *s gone 
To seek you at your house* Well, I will hie, 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

Caa, That done, repsdr to Pompey's theatre. [Exit Cin. 
Come, Casca, you and I will, yet, ere day, 
See Brutus at his house : three parts of him 
Is ours already ; and the man entire. 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 

Caaca. O, he sits high, in all the people's hearts : 
And that, which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richest alchymy, 
Will change to virtue, and to worthiness. 

Cos, Him,^ and his worth, and our great need of hinii 
You have right well conceited. Let us go, 
For it is after midnight ; and, ere day. 
We will awake him, and be sure of him. [E£eimt, 



ACT II SCENE I. 

The same. Brutus's Orchard fi 

Enter Brutus. 

Bru. What, Lucius ! ho !— 
I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 

•"-'^ Brutus* s orchard.] The modem editors rtzd garden, but or- 
chard seems anciently to have had the same meaning. Steeveru, 

That these two words were anciently synonymous, appears from 
a line in thb play : 

*' -«-* he hath left you all his walks, 

« His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 

«* On this side Tyber." 

In Sir T. North's translation of Plutarch, the passage which Shak- 
speare has here copied, stands thus : « He left his gardens and arbours 
unto the people, which he had on this side of the river Tyber." 

So also, in Barret's Mvearie, 1580 : << A garden or an orchard, hor- 
tus." — The truth is, that few of our ancestors had in the age of Queen 
Elizabeth any othtt- garden but an orchard ; and hence the latter 
word was consideM as synonymous to the former. Malcane, 

The number of treatises written on the subject of horticidture, eveii 
at the beginning of Qpeen Elizabeth's re^, very strongly controvirt 
Mr. Malone's supposition relatifie to the fuufrequency of fjfUE^CB^ 
so early a period. StttKme* 
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Give guess how near to day.— Luciusi I say !•*« 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. — 
When, Lucius, when V Awake, I say : What Lucius! 

£nter Lucius. 

Luc. Called you, my lord ? 

Bru, Get me a taper in my study, Lucius : 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Luc, I will, my lord. [JBxiV. 

Bru. It must be by his death : and, for my partjt 
I know no personal cause to spurn at him. 
But for the general. He would be crown'd : — 
How that might change his nature, there 's the question. 
It is the bright day, that brings forth the adder; 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him ?— That j— 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him. 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Remorse from power :' And, to speak truth of Caesar, 
I have not known when his affections sway'd 

Orchard was anciently written hort-yard; hence its original mean- 
ing is obvious. Henley. 

By the following quotation, however, it will appear that these 
words had in the days of Shakspeare acquired a dbtinct meaning. 
«< It shall be good to have understanding of the ground where ye do 
|»lant cither orchard or garden with fniite." J Booke of the Atte and 
Maner howe to plant and graffe all Sortea of Trees, &c. 1574, 4to. And 
when Justice Shallow invites Falstaff to see his orchard, where they 
are to eat a last year's pippin of his ovm graffing, he certainly uses the 
word in its present acceptation. 

Leland also, in his Itinerary distinguishes them : « At Morie in 
Derbyshire (says he) there is as much pleasure of orchards of great 
variety of frute, and fair made walks, and gardens, as in any place of 
I^ancashire.'* I£. White. 

7 When, iuciw, when ?] This exclamati)on, indicating impatience, 
has already occurred in King Richard II: 
" When, Harry, vohen?" Steewns. 
See Vol. VllI, p. 14, n. 5. Malone. 

^ 'Remorse from pc^iver :'\ Remorse, (or mercy. Warburton. 

Memxjrse (says Mr. Heath) signifies the conscious uneasiness arising 
from a sense of having done wrong ; to extinguish which feeling, 
nothing hath so great a tendency as absolute uncdlfrouled power. 

I think Warburton right. Johnson. 

Remorse is pity, tenderness ; and has twice occurred in that sense 
in Measure for Measure. See Vol. Ill, p. 357, n.7 ; and p. 463, n. 
9. The same word occurs in Othello, and several other pf our au- 
thor's dramas^ with the same signification. Steepens, 
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More than his reason. But 'tis a common proof,^ 

That lowliness is young ambition's ladder, 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face : 

But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back,i 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees^ 

By which he did ascend : So Caesar may ; 

Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 

Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, 

Would run to these, and these extremities : 

And therefore think him as a serpent's egg. 

Which, hatch'd, would, as his kind,^ grow mischievous; 

And kill him in the shell. 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc, The taper bumeth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal'd up ; and, I am sure, 
It did not lie there, when I went to bed. 

Bru, Get you to bed again, it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March l^ 

9 common proGfy"] Common experiment, yohmon. 

Coniftion proof means a matter jiroved by common experience. 
With great deference to Johnson, I cannot thmk that the word expe- 
riment will bear that meaning. J)f. Mason. 

1 But token he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, SccI So, in Daniel's Civii 
Wkrs, 1602: 

«* The aspirer, once attain'd unto the top, 
** Cuts off those means by which himself got up ; 
<* And with a harder hand, and straighter rein, 
" Doth curb that looseness he did find before : 
" Doubting the occasion like might serve again ,• 

" His own example makes him fear the more." Ma(gne, 

* base degrees — ] Low steps. Johnson. 

So, in Ben Jonson's Sejanus : 

«* Whom when he saw lie spread on the degrees. SteeveM. 

3 — as his iindi"] According to his nature. Johnson. 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra : " You must think this, look you, the 
worm [i. e. serpent] will do his kind.*'* Steevens* 

As his kind does tiot mean, according to his nature, as Johnson as- 
serts, but like the rest cfhis species. M. Mason. 

Perhaps rather, as all those o^his kind, that is, nature. Malone, ^ 

4 Is not to-m^rraax, boy^ the ides of ^f arch ?'J ^0\d coi^^— ^Ct*. Jn* J 
of March.] We should read ides: for we catiT^e^et wt^i^gaMt^Bfc 1 
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Luc, I know not, sir. 

Bru, Look in the calendar, and bring me werd. 

Luc» I will, sir. [Exii. 

Bru, The exhalations, whizzing in the air. 
Give so much light, that I may read by them. 

^Ofiena the Letter and reads. 
BrutiMj thou 8lee/i*8t ; awake^ and see thyself. 
Shall Borne Isfc, Sfieak^ strike^ redress ! 
Brutus i thou steepest ; awdke^ — - 
Such instigations have been often dropped 
Where I have took them up. 
Shall Borne Isfc, Thus must I piece it out ; 
Shall Rome stand under one man*s awe ? What ! Rome ? 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was callM a king. 
Sfieak^ strike^ redress ! — Am I entreated then* 
To speak, and strike ? O Rome ! I make thee promise. 
If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 

Be^enter Lucius. 
Luc, Sir, March is wasted fourteen days.* 

[^Knock vnthin. 

speaker to have lost fourteen days in his account. He is here plainly 
ruminating on what the Soothsayer told Cxsar [Act I, sc. ii, J in his 
presence. [ — Bevjare the ides of March,"] The boy comes back and 
says. Sir, March is viastedfourteen days. So that the morrom vms the 
ides of March^^s he supposed. For March, May, July, and October, 
had six nones each, so that the fifteenth of March was the ides of that 
month. War burton. 

The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. The error must have 
been that of a transcriber or printer ; for our author without any mi- 
nute calculation might have found the ides, nones, and kalends, op- 
posite the respective days of the month, in the Almanacks of the 
time. In Hopton's Concordancie (fTearesy 1616, now before mc, op- 
posite to theffieenth of March is printed Idus, Malme. 

* Am I entreated then — ] The adverb then, which enforces 

the question, and is necessary to the metre, was judiciously supplied 
by Sir Thomas Hanmer. So, in Kin^ Richard III: 

" — wilt thou then 

" Spurn at his edict ? — Steevens. 

« — March is tvasted fourteen daj^s.] In former editions : 

Sir, March is masted fifteen days. 
The editors are slightly mistaken : it was wasted but fourteen 
days : this was the dawn of the 15th, when tke boy makes hid Xj^- 
pert. Theobald, 
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JSru. 'Tisgood. Go to the gate; somebody knocks. 

[^Exit Luc. 
Since Cassius first did whet me against Cassari 
I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion,^ all the interim is 

f Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the Jirtt motiont &c.] Tliat nice critlck, Dionyshis of HaU- 
carnassus, complains, that of all kinds of beauties, those great strokes 
which he calls the terrible graces^ and which are s-^ frequent in Ho- 
mer* are the rarest to be found in the following writers. Amongft 
our countrymen, it seems to be as much confined to the British Ho- 
tner. This description of the condition of conspirators, before the 
execution of their desigpi, has a pomp and terror in it that perfecdy 
astonishes. The excellent Mr. Addison, whose modesty made him 
sometimes diffident of his own genius, but whose true judgment 
always led him to the safest glides, (as we may see by those fine 
strokes in his Cato borrowed from the Philippiet of Cicero) has 
paraphrased this fine description ; but we are no longer to expect 
those terrible graces which animate his original : 

*« O think, what anxious moments pass between 

** The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods. 

** Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 

*' Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death." Cato, 
1 shall make two remarks on this fine imitation. The first vBi$ 
-that the subjects of the two conspiracies being so very different (the 
fortunes of Csesar and the Roman empire being concerned in the 
one ; and that of a few auxiliary troops only in the other,) Mr. Ad- 
dison could not, with propriety, bring in that magnificent chrcnm- 
stance, which g^ves one of the terrible graces of Shakspeare's descrip* 
tion : 

'* The genius and the mortal instruments 

•* Are then in council ; — ." 
For kingdomsy in the Pagan Theology, besides their good^ had their 
enilgeniw^s, likewise ; represented here, with the most daring stretch 
of fancy, as sitting in consultation with the conspirators, whom he 
calls their mortal instruments. But this, as we say, would have been 
too pompous an apparatus to the rape and desertion of Syphax and 
Sempronius. The other thing observable is, that Mr. Addison was 
so struck and affected with these terrible graces in his original, that 
instead of imitating his author's sentiments, he hath, before he was 
aware, given us only the copy of his own impressions made by them. 
For— 

« Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 

« Fill'd i^ with horror all, and big whh death.** 
are but the affections r»sed by such forcible imagm as tttese : 

•• — All ttie interim is 

*' Like a phantasma, or a UdeOftftditSOl* '^l 

<f —— the state of nam. 
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Like a phantasma,' or a hideous dream : 

" Like to a little kingdom, suflfers then 

•« The nature of an insurrection." 
Comparing the troubled mind of a conspirator to a state of anar- 
chy, is just and beautiful ; but the interim or interval, to an hideous 
vision, or a frightful dream, holds something so wonderfully of truth, 
and lays the soul so open, that one can hardly think it possible for 
any man^ who had not some time or other been engaged in a con- 
piracy, to give such force of colouring to nature. Warimrton. 

The iilm of the Greek criticks does not, I think, mean senti- 
ments which raitefear, more than woiKi!er, or any other of the tu- 
multuous passions ; r« ^ciy«f is that which tirikes, which astonishes 
with the idea either of some great subject, or of the author's abilities. 
Dr. Warburton's pompous criticism might well have been short- 
ened. The genius is not the genitu of a kingdom, nor are the instru' 
mentSy conspirators. Shakspeare is describing what passes in a single 
bosom, the insurrection which a conspirator feels agitating the littie 
kingdom of his own mind ; w^hen the genius, or power that watches 
for his protection, and the mortal instruments, the passions, which 
excite him to a deed of honour and danger, are in council and de- 
bate ; when the desire of action, and the care of safety, keep the 
mind in continual fluctuation and disturbance. Johnson. 

Tlie foregoing was perhaps among the earliest notes written by 
Dr. Warburton on Shakspeare. Though "it was not inserted by him 
in Theobald's editions, 1732 and 1740, (but was reserved for his 
own in 1747) yet he had previously communicated it, with little 
variation, in a letter to Matthew Concanen, in the year 1726. See 
a note on Dr- Akenside's Ode to Mr. Edwards, at the end of this 
play. Steevens. 

There is a passage in Troilus and Cressida, which bears some re- 
semblance to this : 

** ' Imagined worth 

** Holds in his blood such swoln and hot discourse, 

•• That, 'twixt his mortal, and his active parts, 

« Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, 

•* And batters down himself." 
Johnson is right in asserting that by the Genius is meant, not the 
Genius of a Kingdom, but the power that vvatches over an individual 
for his protection. — So, in the same play, Troilus says to Cressida: 

" Hark ! you are call'd. Some say, the Genius so 

** Cries, Come, to him that instantly must die." 
. Johnson's explanation of the word insU uments, is also conRrmed 
by the following passage in Macbeth, whose mind was, at the time, 
in the very state which Brutus is here describing: 

** — — I am settled, and bend up 

" Each corporal agent to this terrible feat." M- Mason. 
The wordgenius, in our author'stime, meant either " a good angel 
or a familiar evil spirit," and is so defined by Bullokar in his English 
Sxpositor, 1616. So, in Macbeth : 

« •— • and| under him. 
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The genius^ and the mortal instruments, 

*' My genius is rebuk'd ; as, it is ssud* 

*« Mark Antony's was by Caesar's.** 
Again, in Jntony and Cleopatra : 

« Thy dxnoon, that thy spirit which keeps thee, is,** &c. 
The more usual signification now affixed to this word was not 
known till several years afterwards. I have not found it in the com- 
mon modem sense in any book earlier than the Dictionary published 
by Edward I*hillips, in 1657. 

Mortal is certainly used here, as in many other places, for deadly. 
SOf'm Othello: 

'* And you, ye mortal ei^^es,** &c. 
The mortal instruments then are, the deadly passions, or at ther 
are called in Macbeth, the " mortal thoughts,'* which excite each 
*' corporal agent" to the performance of some arduous deed. 

The little kingdom (f man is a notion that Shakspeare seeflos to 
have beien fond of. So, JT. Richard II, speaking of hhnself : 

** And these same thoughts people this IHtle vtorld*'* 
i^gaun, in King Lear : 

« Strives in his little nvorld of m.an to outs6om 

*< The to-and-frb conflicting wind and run." 
Again, in King yohn .• 

** — in the body ©f this fleshly land, 

•♦This kingdom,—.*' 
I hav« adhered to die 0I4 copy, which reads— the state of a man. 
Shakspeare is here speaking of the individual in whose mind the 
genius and the mortal instruments hold a council, not of man, or 
mankind in general. The passage above, quoted from King Lear, 
does not militate against the old copy here. There the individual is 
marked out by the word his, and <* the little world cf man^* is thua 
circumscribed, and appropriated to Lear. The editor of the second 
folio omitted the article, probably from a mistaken notion concern- 
ing the metre ; and all the subsequent editors have adopted his al- 
teration. Many words of two syllables are used by Shakspeare as 
taking up the time of only orte ; as Vihether, either, brother, lover, 
gentle, spirit, &c« and I suppose council is so used here. 

The reading of the old authentick copy, to which I have adhered, 
is siipported bjr a passage in Hamief : " — What a piece of work is 
a man." 

As council is here used as a monosyllable, so is noble in Titus A^' 
dronicus: 

« LoM not so noble a friend on vain suppose." Malone. 
Influenced by the conduct of our great predecessors, Rowe, Pope, 
Warburton, and Johnson; and for reasons siirnlar to those ad- 
vanced in the next note, I persist in following the second folio, as our 
author on this occasion, meantto write verse instead of prose.— The 
instance from Hamlet can have little weight ; the article — a, which 
is injurious to the metre in question, being quite innocent in a speech, 
decidedly prosaick : and as for the line adduced frottv Tttu« Aandro- 
nicus, the second syllable of the word-— TioWe,ii».7^m'^^!^^^»«^ 
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Are then in council ; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc. Sir, *tis your brother Cassius^ at the door, 
Who doth desire to see you. 

Bru. Is he alone ? 

Lite, No, sir, there are more with him. 

Bru, Do you know them ? 

Luc. No, sir ; their hats are pluck'd about their ears. 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks. 
That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favour.* 

Bru, Let them enter. [^Exit Luc. 

They are the faction* O conspiracy ! 
Sham'st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most free ? O, then, by day. 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none^ conspiracy ; 
Hide it in smiles, and affability : 
For if thou path thy native semblance on,' 

into the succeeding vowel, sin advantage which cannot be obtained 
in favour of the present restoration offered from the first folio. 

Steevens, 
Neither our author, nor any other author in the world, ever used 
such words as either, brother, lover, gentle, &c. as monosyllables ; and 
though whether is sometimes so contracted, the old copies on that oc* 
cauon usually print — vahere. It is, in short, morally impossible that 
toso syllables should be no more than one. JRitson. 

8 Like a phantasma,] " Suidas maketh a difference between phari' 
tasma and phantaeia, saying that phantaama is an imagination, or 
appearance, or sight of a thing which is not, as are those sightes 
whiche men in their sleepe do thinke they see : but that phantmsia is 
the seeing of that only which is in very deeds." Lamaterus, 1572. 

Hendersoiu 

** A phantarme,* says Bullokar, in his English Expositor, 1616, 
'^* is a vision, or imagined appearance.'* Malone. 

* ""-^your brother Cassius— ] Cassiut married yunia, Brutus' 
sister. Steevens. 

1 — — any mark of favour. \ Any distinction of countenance. 

yohntoti. 
See Vol. Ill, p. 433, n. 2. Steevens. 

« For if thou path, thy native semblance on,] If thou v)alk in tHy 
true form, yohnson. 
The same verb is used by Draytoi^ in his Polyolbion, Song II : 
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Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 

Enter Cassius, Casca, Decius, Cinna, Metellus 

CiMBER, and Trebonius. 

Caa* I think, we are too bold upon your rest : 
Good-morrow, Brutus ; Do we trouble you ? 

Bru. I have been up this hour ; awake, all night. 
Know I these men, that come along with you ? 

Caa, Yes, every man of them ; and no man here. 
But honours you : and every one doth wish, 
You had but that opinion of yourself. 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 

Bru. He is welcome hither. 

Caa, This Decius Brutus. 

Bru, He is welcome too. 

Caa, This, Casca ; this, Cinna ; 
And this, Metellus Cimber. 

Bru, They are all welcome. 

What watchful cares do interpose themselves' 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? 

Caa, Shall I entreat a word ? [They whiafier, 

hec. Here lies the east : Doth not the day break here ? 

Caaca, No. 

Cin* O, pardon, sir, it doth ; and yon grey lines. 
That fret the clouds, are messengers of day. 

Caaca, You shall confess, that you are both decciv'cj. 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises ; 
Which is a great way growing on the south, 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 
Some two months hence, up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire ; and the high east 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 

** Where, from the neighbouring hills, her passage Wey doth 
pathr 
Again, in his Epistle from Duke Humphrey to Elinor CMam: 
" Pathing young Henry's unadvised ways." Steevens. 

3 — do interpose themselves ^c] For the sake of measure I am 
willing to think our author wrote as follows, and that the word — 
themselves is an interpolation : 

What v)atchful cares do interpose betwixt 

Tour eyes and night? M 
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Bru. Give me /our hands all over, one hj oBe. 
Cos. And let us swear oiu: resolution. 
Bru, NO) not an oath : If not the face of men^^ 
The sufferance of our soulS) the time's abuse,— 



4 No, not an oath: iJTnot thehctcfmen^ &c.l Dr. Warburten 
would read yStfe ^ tnenf but lus elaborate emendation is, I think, 
erroneous. The &ce of men is the eountenancet the regard, Uie etteem 
of the publick ; in other terms, honour and reputation; or the face of 
W£n may mean the dejected look of the people. Johnton. 
Soy TuUy in Catilinaan^-Nihil horum ora vultiuque maeerunt? 
Shakspeare formed tlus speech on the following passage in Sir T. 
North's translation of Plutarch : — *< The conq)irators having never 
taken oaths together, nor taken or g^ven any caution or assurance, 
nor binding themselves one to another by any religious oaths, they 
kept the matter so secret to themselves," &c. Steenene. 

1 cannot reconcile myself to Johnson's explanation of this passage, 
but believe we should read : 

^— If not the faith if men. Sic 
which is supported by the following passages in this very speech : 
« _ What other bond 
Than secret Romans, that have ipoie the voord. 
And will not palter. — 

— when every drop of blood 
*« That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
" Is gfuilty of a several bastardy, * 

'' If he do break the smallest particle 
** Of any prom,ise that hath passed from, him.J" 
Both of which prove, that Brutus considered the faith of men as 
their firmest security in each other. M, Maeon, 

In this sentence, [i. e. the two first lines of the speech] as in seve- 
ral others, Shakspeare, with a view perhaps to imitate the abrupt- 
ness and inaccuracy of discourse, hsis constructed the latter part 
without any regard to the beginning. '* If the face of men, the suf- 
ferance of our souls, 8cc. If these be not eufficienti if these be mo- 
tives weak," &c. So, in The Tempest: 

" I have with such provision in mine art, 
** So safely order'd, that there b no soul"^ 
** No, not so much perdition," &c. 
Mr. M. Mason would read — ^if not the faith of men — . If the 
tei^t be corrupt, faith* is more likely to have been the poet's word ; 
which might have been easily confounded by the ear with facet the 
word exhibited in the old copy. So, in Antony and Cleopatra .- 
** — the. manner of their deaths? 
** 1 do not see them bleed." 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. Ill: 

'* And with their helps only defend ourselves." 
Again, more appositely, in The Rape ofLucrece: 
(I — You, fair lords, quoth she,— - 
<^ Shall plight your honourable j^tVA^ to me." Malone. 



« 
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If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed; 

So let high-sighted ty^qsinny range on, 

Tin each man drop bylotteiy.' But if these, 

As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 

To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 

The melting sj^nts of women ; then, countrymen, 

What need we any spur$ but our own cause, 

To priict us to redress ? what other bond. 

Than seg*et itomanst^at ha^e jipd]hM^e word, 

And yifiW not palter ?^ and whftt bt|i$Koath, 

Than honesty to honfi <l | ^u gag'dr 

That this stiaU be, or'^Will fall for it ? 

Swear lijgests,^ and cowiirds, and xMk cautelous,^ 

Old feeble carrions, and such suffering souls 

That welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes swear 

Such creatures as men doitbt: but do not stain 

Th* even virtue of our enterprize,® 

•» 77// each man drop by lottery.'] Perhaps the poet alluded to the 
custom of dechnationf i. e. tiHG|||lection by lot of eveiy tenth soldier> 
in a general xiuttiny,jkt^gii^Sment, 
He speaks of thia.^Vj^{o/an««.*. » 

<<Bx4j|Minatap^mndat]Qlil^Jeath, ' 
« 'mke thou w^liti*' ISfteewns, 

And Huill Mt palcirtpjpSd will not fly from his engagements. 
Cole, in his Dictionary f 11879, renders to palter, by tergiversor. In 
Macbeth it signifies, as Dr. Johnson has observed, to nhuffie with am- 
biguous expresfltons : andg indeed, here also it may mean to shuffle i 
for he whose actions do not correspond with his promises is properly 
$:alled a thuffler. Malone, 

7 Sfvear priestSj &c.] This is imitated by Otway : 

" When you would bind me, is there need of oaths ?" Itc. 

Venice Preserved. Johnson,. 

8 ' cautelous,"] Is here cautious, sometimes insidious. 

So, in Woman is a Weathercock, 1612 : «* Yet warn you, be as cau- 
telous not to wound my integrity." 

Again, in Drayton's Miseries ef ^ueen Margaret: 
«» Witty, well-spoken, cautelous, though young." 

Ag^in, in the second of these two senses in the romance of Kynge 
Appolyn of Thyre, 1610 : " — a fallacious policy and cauttlous wyle.*' 

Again, in Holinshed, p. 945 : « — — the emperor's councell thought 
by a cautell to have brought the king in mind to sue for a licence from 
the pope." Steevens. 



Bullokar, in his English Expositor, 1616, explains omKeAnff Ami 
^< Warie, circumspect ;" in ^i^ich sense it i^ certmly unslbci!^. 
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Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits, 

To think, that, or our cause, or our performance) 

Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood. 

That every Roman bears, and nobly beai*s, 

Is guihy of a several bastardy, 

If he do break the smallest particle ^ 

Of any promise that hath pass'd from him ? 

Cas, But what of Cicero ? Shall we sound him ? 
I think, he will stan^ very strong with us. 

Casca, Let us ^||Ue4v.e him oi^t. *? 

Cm. ^^ ' V* No, by no means. 

^ Met, O let us have him ; f(|lS|ft silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinio^ 
And buy men's voilfji to command our deeds : ^ 
It shall be said, hi^ judgment rul'd our hands ; 
Our youths, and wildness, shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 

Bru, O, name him not ; let us not break with him ; 
For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 

Caa, ThemPltve him out. 

Caac^ Indeed, he is not fit. d « 

Dec. Shall no man else.be touch'di^but 01^ Caesar? 

Caa. Decius, well urg^ : — I thinW^t is im^neet, 
Mark Antony, so well belov'd of Sii4l| 
Should outlive Caesar : We shalfmid of him 
A shrewd contriver ; and, you know, his means, 
If he improves them, may well stretch so^^r, 
As to annoy us all : which to pi^event, 
Let Antony, and Caesar, fall together. 

Bru, Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassiu^. 
To cut the head ofiF, and then hack the limbs ; 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards i^ 
For Antony is but a limb of Caesar. 

9 The even 'oirtue of our enterpizCf] The calm, equable, temperate 
spirit that actuates us. Malone. 

Thus in Mr. Pope's Eloisa to Abelard: 

" Desires compos'd, affections ever even, — .'* Steevens, 

1 optmon,'\ i. e. character. So, in King Henry IF, P. I : 
«* Thou hast redeemed thy lost opinion,** 

The quotation is Mr. Reed's. See Vol. VllI, p. 328, n. 5. Steevena, 

2 'and envy afterwards:'] Envy is here, as almost always in 
Shakspeare's plays, malice. See Vol. XI, p. 240, n. 7 j and p. 273, 
D. 6. JMaione. 
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Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar ; 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 
O, that we then could come by Caesar's spirit,^ 
And not dismember Caesar ! But, alas, 
Caesar must bleed for it I And, gentle friends, 
Let 's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let 's carve him as a dish fit for the gods,^ 
Not hew him as a carcase^ fy, for hounds :^ 
And let our hearts, as Aubtle masters do, 
Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 
And after seem to chide them. This shall make 
Our purpose necessary, and not envious : 
Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be call'd purgers, not murderers^ 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him ; 
For he can do no more than Caesar's arm, 
When Caesar's head is off". 

Caa, Yet I do fear him :® 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar, 



Bru, Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him : 
If he love Caesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself; take thought^ and die for Csesar : 

3 O, tfiat we then could tome by Cettar^t tpirit, &C.3 Lord Sterline 
has the same thought : Brutus remonstrating against the taking off 
Antony, says : 

*< Ah ! ah ! we must but too much murder see, 

*• That without doing evil cannot do good ; 
" And would the gods that Rome could be made free, 
** Without the effusion of one drop of blood ? * Malone. 

* — as a dish Jit for the gods^ &c.] 
** — Gradive, dedisti, 

** Ne qua manus vatem, ne quid mortalia bello 
" Laedere tela queant, sanctum et venerabile Diti 
" Funuserat." Stat, Theb. VII, I. 696. Steevens, 

s Not hevj him as a carcase Jit Jbr hounds:"] Our author had proba- 
bly the following passage in the old translation of Plutarch in his 
thoughts: *' — Cxsar turned himselfe no where but he was stricken 
at by some, and still had naked swords in his face, and was haded 
and mangled among them as a ivild beast taken of hunters.^* Malone. 

' 6 Tet I do fear him:] For the sake of metre 1 have supplied the 
auxiliary verb. So, in Macbeth: 

" — ^ There is none but him 

" Whose being I do fear." Steevens, 

^ — • ^«^<? thought,] That is, turn melaxvcYicA^. ^foKtuw; 
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And that were much he should ; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company.* 

Treb, There is no fear in him ; let him not die ; 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. [^Ciock strike*, 

Bru, Peace, count the clock. 

Cas, The clock hath stricken three. 

Treb. 'Tis time to part. 

Cas. But it is doubtful yet, 

Whe'r Caesar^ will come forth to-day, or no : 
For he is superstitious grown of late ; 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies :^ 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra ■• 

'* What shall we do, Enobarbus ? 
« Think and die.** 
Again, in Holinshed, p. 833 : «*— now they arc without serviee^ 
which caused them to take thought^ insomuch that some died by the 
way,'* &c. Steevent. 

The precise meaning of take thought may be learned from the fol- 
lowing passage in St* Matthevi, where the verb fuftfvuuij which «r- 
niHes to anticipate^ ox forbade evil, is so rendered : « Take no thought 
for the morrow : for the morrow shall take thought for the things o£ 
itself; sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.''— Cassius not only 
refers to, but thus explains, the phrase in question, when^ in answer 
to the assertion of Brutus concerning Antony, Act III : 

" I know tliat we shall have him well ta friend." 
he replies : 

«« I wish we may : but yet I have a mind 
<• Thatyear* him much ; and my inisgivingttill 
•• Falls shrewdly to the purpose." 
To take thought then, in this instance, is not to turn meianeholy, 
whatever think may be in Antony and Cleopatra, HetUey, 
See Vol. Ill, p. 226, n. 7. Malone, 

B — . — company,'] Company is here used in a disreputable sense. 
See a note on the word companion. Act IV. Henley. 

9 Whe'r Cutsar &c.] Whe'r is the ancient abbreviation of wArtAcr, 
which likewise is sometimes written — where. Thus in TurbervUle's 
translation of Ovid's Epistle from Penelope to Ulysses: 

'< But ^arta cannot make account 

•* Where thou do live or die. " Steepens, 

J ^mtefrom the main opinion he held once 
of fantasy f of dreamsy and ceremonies i] Main opinion, is nothing 
inore than leading, fixed, predominant opinion, yohnton. 

Main opinion^ according to Johnson's explanation is sense f boi 
mean opinion would be a more natural expression, and is, I believej 
what Shakspeare wrote. M. Mason. 

The words main opinionoccw ag^in in Troilu^andQxssida, where 
{'as here) they signify general estimation : 
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It may be, these apparent prodigies, 
The unaccustom'd tcrroi* of this night, 
And the persuasion of his augurers, 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

Dec. Never fear that : If he be so resolv'd, 
I can o'ersvvay him : for he loves to hear, 
That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes,* 

*' Why then we should our imzin opinion crush 

<' In taint of our bettman'* 
There is no ground therefore for suspecting any corruption in the 
text. MJdIme ^ 

Fant«^ugpA in our aiChor's time commonly used for itnaginatiorif 
and is sookplained itf fcawdry's Alphabetical Table of hard Words, 
8v^ 1604. Ii signified both the imaginative power, and the thing 
imagined. It is used in the former sense by Shakspeare m The 
Merry JVives qfWinJtor: 

•* Raise up the organs of her fantasy" 
In the latter, in the present play : 

" Thou hmst no'figures, nor no fantasia " 
Ojre^nonfetneans oii|ens or sigpis deduced from sacrifices, or other 
ceremonial rites . ^ af terwar£ 

" Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies, 

** Yet now they fright me.** Malone. 

2 That lihicoms may be betra/d vjith trees, 

, And bears with glasses, elephants viith holes."] Unicorns are said to 
have been taken by one who, running behind a tree, eluded the vio- 
lent push the animal was making at him, so that his horn spent its 
force on the trunk, and stuck fast, detaining the beast till he was des- 
patched by the hunter. 

So, in Spenser's Fairy ^tjmen, B. II, ch. v: 

" Like as a lyon w^Sie imperiall powre 

" A prowd rebellious,t<nic(7rne defies ; 

«< T'avoid the ra^h assault and wrarhfull stowre 

" Of his fiers foe, him to a tree applies : 

*• And when him running in full course he spies, 

*' He slips aside ; the whiles the furious beast 

** His precious home, sought of his enemies, 

*• Strikes in the stocke, ne thence can bereleast, 

" But to the mighty victor yields a bounteous feast** 
Again, in Bussy LPArriois, 1607.- 

* An angry unicorne in his full career 

" Charge with too swift a foot a jeweller 

** That watch'd him for the treasure of his brow, 

«* And e*er he could get shelter of a tree 

'* Nail him with his rich antler to the earth " . 

, Bears are reported to have been surprised by means of ^ a mirrar» M 

which they would gaze on, affording their pmnen an oppoctniu)t| q^ ^ 

£ 2 'M 
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Lions with toils, and men with flatterers : 
But, when I tell him, he hates f!atterei*s, 
He says, he does ; being then most flattered. 
Let me work :^ 

For I can give his humour the true bent ; 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

Caa, Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 

Bru. By the eighth hour: Is that the uttermost? 

Cin. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 

Met, Caius Ligarius doth bear Caesar hard,^ 
Who rated him for speaking WcU of Pompey , 
I wonder, none of you have thougnt of him. 

Bru, Now, good Metellus, ga alonftby liira ;' 
He loves me well, and I have given''n|pa reasoq|(^ 
Send him but hither, and I '11 fasliion him. 

Ca8, The morning comes upon us : We *11 leave y5M» 
Brutus : — 
And, friendsy disperse yourselves : but all remember 
What you have said, and show your^lves true Romanii^r 

Bru. Q^od gentlemen, look fresh and mer{;i}y ; 
Let not our looks^ put on our purpcAes; "" 'y^ 
But bear it as our f^oman sectors do, . ' „ *• 

With untir'd spirits, and formal constancy : 



?» 



taking the surer aim. This circumstance, I think, is meiitx>ned^ 
ClauJian. Elephant* were seduced into pitfalls, lightly covered with 
hurdles and turf, on which a proper bait to tempt t^em, was exposed. 
See Fimy's Natural ffistory^ B. Vlll. Stwocns. 

3 Let me 'aork:'\ These words, as tbnr stand, being quite unmetri- 
cal, I suppose our author to have origiii|Py written : 

Let me to v>ork, 
i. e. go to work. Steevent, 

* -^^^Bear Cxsar Aarrf,] Thus the old copy^ btjt Messieurs Ro^e, 
Pope, and Sir Thomas Hanmer, on the authority of the second and 
latter folios, read — hatred^ though the same expression appears again 
in the first scene of the following act : ** — -1 do beseech you, if you 
bear tne hard /" and has already occurred in a former one : 

" Caesar doth biar 7ne hard^ but he loves Brutus." Steevens. 
Hatred was substituted for hard by the ignorant editor of the se- 
cond folio, the great corrupter of Shakspeare's text. Malone, 

' by him. .•] That is, by his house. Make that your way home. 
Mr. Pope substituted tf for by, and all the subsequent editors have 
adopted this unnecessary change. Malone. 

• Let not our looks — ] Let not our feces j&itf on, that is, toear ottho^ 
fm designs, yoknson. 
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And so, good-morrow to you every one. 

[_£xeunt all but BrI?. 
Boy I Lucius !— Fast asleep ? It is no matter ; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 
Thou hast no figures/ nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men ; 
Therefore thou sleep'st so sound. 

JEnter Portia. 

Por, Brutus, my lord ! 

Bru, Portia, what mean you ? Wherefore rise you now ? 
It is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your w^ak condition to the raw-cold morning. 

Por. ^lor for yours neither. You have ungently, Brutu»> 
Stole from my bed : And yesternight, at supper, 
You suddenly arose, and walk'd about* 
Musing, and sighing, with your arms across : 
And when I ask*d you what the matter was, 
You star'd upon nie with ungentle looks : 
I urg'd you further ; then you scratch'd your head, 
And too impatiently stamp'd with your foot : 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer'd not ; 
But, with an angry wafture of your hand. 
Gave sign for me to leave you : So I did ; 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience. 
Which seem'd too much enkindled ; and, withal, 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 
Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep ; 
And, could it work so much upon your shape. 
As it hath much prevail'd on your conditioo,^ 
I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord. 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 

Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. 

Por. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 

Bru. Why, so I do :— Good Portia, go to bed. 

Por. Is Brutus sick ? and is it physical 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 

f Thou hatt no figures, ^c.1 FTgures occurs in the same scnsfein 
The First Part of King Henry Ir, Act I, sc. iii: 

<< He apprehends a workl of fguru.** Senley, 

t ,.,^^^ on your cotuUtion,] On your temper; the diqywtioiiL ^.^^ A 
your mind. Si^ VoL IX» p. 374^ iv 9. JtfoW- \ . . . -ii»:m 
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Of the dank morning ? What, is Brutus sick ; 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 
And tempt the r lieu my and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness ? No, my Brutus ; 
You have some sick offence within your niind^ 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of: And, upon my knees, 
I charm you,® by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one. 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, ^^ 
Why you are heavy; and what men to-night '^Jfj^'' 
Have had resort to you : for here have been * 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
"EjfGn from darkness. 

Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

Por. I should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, 1 should know no secrets 
That appertain to you ? Am I yourself. 
But, as it were, in sort, or limitation ; 
To keep with you at meals,* comfort your bed,^ 

» /charm you,"] Thus the old copy. Mr. Pope and Sir Thomas 
Hanmer read — charge^ but unnecessarily, fto, in Cymbtline: 
*• ■ ■ ■■ 'tig your g^ces 

•« That from my mutest conscience to my tongue 
*« Charms this report out." Steewm. 

1 To keep vaithyou at meaU, &c ] "1 being, O Brutus, (sayedshe) 
the daugher of Cato, was married vnto thee, not to be thy bedde- 
fellowe and companion in bcdde an^iAt borde onelie, like a harlot; 
but to be partaker also with thee, of thy good and euill fortune. 
Nowe for thyselfe, I can linde no cause of faulte in thee toochinge 
our matche : but for m> parte, how may 1 showe my duetie towards 
thee, and how muche 1 woulde doe for thy sake if I can not con- 
stantlie beare a secrete mischaunce or griefe with thee, which re- 
quire rh secrecy and fidelitie ? 1 confesse, that a woman's wir com- 
monly is too weake to keep a secret safely, but yet, Brutus, good 
education and the companie of vertuous men, haue seme power to 
reforrne the defect of nature. And for my selfe, 1 haue this benefit 
moreouer: that I am the daughter of Cato, and wife of Brutus. 
This notwithstanding, 1 did not trust to any of these things befor^ : 
vntil that now I have found by experience, that no paine nor grife 
whatsoeuer can ouercome me. With those wordes she showed him 
her wounde on her thigh, and tolde him what she had done to (H'oue 
her selfe." Sir Thomas North's Translation of Flutanh, Steevent, 
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And talk to you sometimes ? Dwell I but in the suburbaf* 
Of your good pleasure ? If it be no more> 
Portia is Brutus' harlot, not his wife. 

J^ru, You are my true and honourable wife ; 
As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart,* 

For. If this were true, then should I know this secret 
I grant,. I am a woman ;^ but, withal, 

Here also we find our author and Lord Sterline waUdng oyer tke 
same ground : 

** I was not, Brutus, match'd with thee, to be 

*' A partner only of thy board and bed ; 
*' Each servile whore in those might equal me, 

" That did herself to nought but pleasure wed. 
'* No ; — Portia spous'd fitm with a mind t' abide 

« Thy fellow in aR IpSjhfh good or ill ; 
'* With chains of mofqifllMe together ty'd, 

*' As those that ha^ two breasts, one heart, two Soulfl^ 
one will." yutiut Casar, 1607. McUone. 

3 " I '■ comfort jrour bed,"] ** is but an odd phrase, and g^ves as odd 
an idea," says Mr. Theobald. He therefore substitutes, consort. 
Bat this good old word, however disused through modem relsne- 
ment, was not so discarded by Shakspeare. Henry VHl, as we 
read in Cavendish's Life of WoUey, in commendation of Qpeen Ka- 
tharine, in publick said ; <* She hathe beene to me a true obedient 
wife, and as comfortable as I could wish." Upton. 

In the book of entries at Stationers' Hall, I meet with the follow* 
ing, 1598 : " A Conversation between a careful Wjje and her comfort- 
able Husband.^* Steevens. 

In our marriage ceremony, the husband promises to comfort his 
wife; and Barrett's Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary^ XSS), says» 
that to comfort is, " to recreate, to solace, to make pastime." Colling. 

3 — — in the suburbs — ] Perhaps here is an allusion to the place 
in which the harlots of Shakspeare's age resided. So, in BeauiuoaS 
and Fletcher's Monsieur Thomas : 

** Get a new mbtress, 

<* Some suburb saint, that sixpence, and some oaths, 

*• Will draw to parley.** Steepens. 

4 As dear to me. 8cc.] These growing words have been adopted by 
Mr. Gray in his celebrated Ode: 

«* Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart — ." 

Steevenf, 
* I grants lam a'oaoman; Sec.] So, Lord Sterline : 
<< And though our sex too talkative be deem'df 

<* As those whose tongues import oiw greatest pow'rSy. 
** For secrets still bad treasurera esteem'd, 
" Of others' gitsdyjt prodigal ef pan •» *^^ 
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A woman that lord Brutus took to wife : 

I grant, I am a woman ; but^ withal, ^ 

A woman well-reputed ; Cato's daughter.* 

Think you, I am no stronger than my sex, 

Being so father'd, and so husbanded ? 

Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose them : 

I have made strong proof of my constancy, 

Giving myself a voluntary wound 

Here* in the thigh : Can I bear that with patience, 

And not my husband's secrets ? 

Bru, O ye gods. 

Render me worthy of this noble wife ! \^Knocking withifi. 
Hark, hark I one knocks : Portia, go in a while \ 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 
All my engagements I wi)mj|^true to thee. 
All the chaructery^ of my ilSljtOTn :— 
Leave me with haste. [Exit Por. 

Enter Lucius and Lioarius. 

Lucius, who 's that, knocks ?* 
JLuc. Here is a sick man, that would speak with you. 
Bru, Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake of.— 
Boy, stand aside. — Caius Ligarius ! how ? 

Lig. Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 
Bru, O, what a time hate you chose out, brave Caius, 

«< Good education may reform defects, 

•• And I this vantage have to a vertuous life, 

•* Which others' minds do want and mine respects, 

** I m Cato's daughter, andl'tn Brutus^ v}ij€." Maione. 

^ A vaoman Hvell-reputed, Caters daughter. "l By the expression voeli- 
refntted, she refers to the estimation in which she was held» as being 
thevnfe of Brutus s whilst the addition of Cato's daughter ^ implies 
that she might be expected to inherit the patriotic virtues of her father. 
It is with propriety therefore, that she immediately asks : 
*« Think you, 1 am no stronger than my sex, 
«* Being ix^ father d, and so husbanded?'^ Henley. 

f All the charactery — ^] i. e. all that is charactered on, &c. The 
word has already occurred in The Merry Wives cf Windsor. Steeveni, 
See Vol. Ill, p. 151, n. 3. Maione. 

• who '* that, knocks ?'\ i. e. who is that, nvho knocks? Our 

poet always prefers the famihar language of conversation to gram- 
matical nicety. Four of his editors, however, have endeavoured to 
destroy this neculiarity, by reading — ^who 's there that knocks ? and St 
fifth has^ %vno *s that, that knocks ? Maione, 
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To wear a kerchief?® 'Would you were not sick ! 

Lig, I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 

Bru, Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 

Lig, By all the gods that Romans bow before^ 
I here discard my sickness. Soul of Rome ! 
Brave son, derived from honourable loins ! 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjur'd up 
My mortified spirit.* Now bid me run, 
And I will strive with things impossible ; 
Yea, get the better of them. What 's to do ? 

Bru, A piece of work, that will make sick men whole* 

J^ig. But are not some "Whole, that we must make sick ? 

Bru. That must we also. What it is, my Caius> 
I shall unfold to thee, as we are going 
To whom it must be done. 

Ltg. Set on your foot j 

And, with a heart new-fir*d, I follow you, 
To do I know not what : but it sufficeth, 
That Brutus leads me' on. 

Bru. Follow me then. [^Exeunt.^ 

0, what a time have you chote out, brave Caius, 

Ihvsear a kerchief 9^1 So, in Plutarch's Life of Brutus, translated 
by North: ** — Brums went to sec him being sicke in hisbedde^ 
and saved unto him, O Ligarius. in what a time art thou sicke ? 
Ligarius rising up in his bedde, ^nd taking hinn by the right hande, 
sayed unto him, Brutus, (sayed he) if thou hast any g^at enterprise 
in hande worthie of thy selfe, 1 am whole." Lord Sterline also has 
jntroducedfthis passage into his yuiiw Casar: 

<* By sickness being imprison'd W^is bed 

** Whilst 1 Ligarius spied, whom pains did prick, 
** When I had sa:d with vords that anguish bred, 

** In Huhat a time Liganus art thou sick? 
** He answered straight, as I had physick brought, 

" Or that he had imagin'd my design, 
** If vjorthy of' thyself thou would st do aught, 

*« T/ien Brutus I atn ivhole, and wholly thine.*' Malone. 

1 Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjured up 

My mertifed spirit."] Here, and in all other places where the 
•word occurs in Shakspeare, to exorcise means to raiie spirits, not to 
lay them ; and I believe he is singular in his acceptation of it. 

M. Mason, 
'See Vol. V, p. 309, n. 5. Malone. 
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SCENE II. 

The same. A Boom in Caesar's Palace. 

Thunder and Lightning, Enter Cjesar, in his JVight-gown, 

Ce«. Nor heaven^ nor earth, have been at peace to- 
night : 
Thrice hath Calphumia in her sleep cried out, 
Helfii ho ! They murder Casar ! Who *8 within ? 

Enter a Servant. 
Serv. My lord ? 

Cif«. Go bid the priests do present sacrifice^ 
And bring me their opinions ol success. 

Serv, I \fill, roy lord. [Exit, 

Enter Calphurnia. 

Cal, What mean you, Caesar? Think you to walk 
forth ? 
You shall not ttir out of your house to-day. 

Caa, Caesar shall forth : The things that threatened ra^ 
Ne'er look'd but on my back; when they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished. 

Cal, Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies,' 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen^ 
Recounts most homd sights seen by the Watch. 
A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 
And graves have yawn'd, and yielded up their dead :^ 

s C^uar, I never stood on ceremonies,] i. e* I never pajUKaoeremo- 
njous or superstitious regard to prodigies or omens. 

The adjective is used in the same sense in The DevilU Charter, 
-1607: 

** The devil hath provided in his-covenant, 
<' I should not cross myself at any time : 
*' I never was so ceremonious** 
The original thought is in the old translation of Plutarch : <* Cal- 
phurnia, until that time, was never given to any fear or superstition." 

Steevens, 
3 Ami graves haveyavm^d and yielded up their dead: &c.] So, in ft 
funeral Song in Much Ado about Nothing .* 

•* Graves yawn, and yield your dead." 
Again, in Hamlet: 

«* A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

«* The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 

^' Did squeak and gibber in the Rom^iv streets.** Medtme. 
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Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks, and squadrons, and right form of war/ 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol : 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air,^ 

Horses did neigh,^ and dying men did groan ; 

And ghosts did shriek, and squeal about the streets .'^ 

O Csesar I these things are beyond all use, 

And I do fear them. 

Caa, What can be avoided, 

Whose end is purpos'd by the mighty gods ? 
Yet Caesar shall go forth : for these predictions 
Are to the world in general, as to Caesar. 

Cal. When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.* 

* Fierce fiery vtarriort fight upon the claucUf 
In ranks y and squadrons, and right form of Huart"] So, in Tacitus, 
Hist. B. V : *' Visae per ccdum concurrere acies, rutiiantia arma, et 
subito nubium ig^e coUucere" &c. Steevens. 
Again, in Marlowe's Tatnimrlaine, 1590 : 
*« 1 will persist a terror to the world ; 
*' Making the meteors that like armed men 
<* Are seen to march upon the towers of heaven, 
*< Run tilting round about the firmament, 
«' And break their burning launces in the ayre, 
" For honour of my wondrous victories." Malone. 

5 The noise of battle hurtled in the fl/>,] To hurtle is, I suppose, to 
clash, or move with violence and noise. So, in Selimus, Emperor of' 
the Turks, 1594 : 

«« Here the Polonian he comes hurtling in, 

" Under the conduct of some foreign prince." 
Again, li/rf.* 

•• To toss the spear, and in a warlike gyre 

** To hurtle my sharp sword about my head." 
Shakspeare uses the word again in As you Like it: 

*< ■ in which hurtling, 

** From miserable slumber I awak'd." Steevens, 
To hurtle originally signified to push violently ; and, as in such at» 
action a loud noise was frequently made, it afterwards seems to have, 
been used in the sense of to clash. So, in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 
V. 2618 : 

*« And he him hurtleth with his hors adoun." Malone. 

6 Iforses did neigh,"] Thus the second folio. Its blundering prede- 
cessor reads : 

** Horses do neigh. Steevens. 

f And ghosts did shriek, and squeal about the streets."] So, in Lodge's j 

Looking Glassefor London and England, 1598 : d^ M 

« The ghosts of dead men howling walke about, " m 

'« Cr>'ing Ve, Ve , woe to this citie, woe.** Todd* "S 

VOL. XIV. F 
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Cas. Cowards die many times before their deaths ;® 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard,* 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end,' 
"Will come, when it will come. 

Re-enter a Servant. 

What say the augurers ? 
Serv, They would not have you to stir forth to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth. 
They could not find a heart within the beast. 

8 When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themseives h\z.ze forth the death g^ princes ] " Next 
to the shadows and pretences of experience, (which have been met 
withall at large) they seem to brag most of the strange events whic^ 
follow (for \he most part) after blazing starres; as if tfief viere the 
summoners of God to call princes to the seat of judgment. The turest 
way to shake iheir painted bulwarks of experience is, by making 
plaine, that neyther princes always dye when comets blaze, nor co- 
mets ever [i.e. always! when princes dye." Defensative agahttt the 
Poison of supposed Prophecies, by Henry Howard, Earl of Northamp- 
ton, 1583. 

Ag^in, ibid: *« Let us look into the nature of a cornet, by the face 
of which it is supposed that the same should portend plague, famine, 
warre, or the death of potentates .^* Malone. 

9 Camards die m.any tivies before their deaths /] So, in the ancient 
translation of Plutarch, so ofven quoted: 

" When some of his friends did counsel him to have a guard for 
the safety of his person ; he would never consent to it, but sakl, it 
was better to die once, than always to be afl'rayedof death." Steepens. 

So, in Marston's Insatiate Countess, 1613: 

<• Fear is my vassal ; when I frown, he flies, 
** A hundred times in life a coward dies'** 

Lord Essex, probably before any of these writers, made the same 
remark. In a letter to Lord Rutland^ he observes, " that as he which 
dieth nobly, doth live for ever, so he that doth live in fear y doth die 
continually.''* Malone. 

1 — r- that I yet have heard,"] This sentiment appears to have been 
imitated by Dr. Young in his tragedy of Busiris, King of Egypt: 

•* Didst Ihou e er fear ? 

*• Sure 'tis an art ; I know not how to fear : 
•* 'Tis one of the few things beyond my power ; 
" And if death must be fear d before *iis felt, 
'* Thy master is immortal/'—— Steevens. 

* death, a necessary end, &c. ] This is a sent nee derived frorei 

tne stoical doctrine of predestination, and is therefore improper in 
the mouth of Cxsar. Johnson, 
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. Cas. The gods do this in shame of cowardice :^ 
C«sar should be a beast without a heart, 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 
No, Csesar shall not : Danger knows full well. 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he. 
We were* two lions litter'd in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible ; 
And Caesar shall go forth/ 

CaL Alas, my lord. 

Your wisdom is consum'd in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day : Call it my fear, 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
We '11 send Mark Antony to the senate-house ; 



3 .. in shame of cowardice :'\ The ancients did not place courage 
but wisdom in the heart, yohnson, 

4 We were — ] In old editions : 

We heare — 
The copies have been all corrupt, and the passage^ of course, un- 
intelligible. But the slight alteration I have made, [We V3ere'\ re- 
stores sense to the whole ; and the sentiment will neither be unwor- 
thy of Shakspeare, nor the boast too extravagant for Caesar in a vein 
of vanity to utter : that he and danger were two twin-whclps of a 
lion, and he the elder, and more terrible of the two. Theobald. 
Mr. Upton recommends us to read: 
We are'"-^ 
This resembles the boast of Otho : 

Experti inviccTn suinua. Ego et Fortuna. Tacitus. Sfeevenf, 
It is not easy to determine, which of the two readings has the best 
claim to a place in the text. If Theoba1d''s emendation be adopted} 
the phraseology, though less elegant, is perhaps more Shaksperian. 
It may mean the same as if he had written — We two lions vjere lit* 
ter'd in one day, and I am the elder and more terrible of the two. 

Malone. 

* "-—^Casar shall go forth.'] Anyspeechof Caesar, throughout this 

scene, will appear to disadvantage, if compared with the following 

sentiments, pun into his mouth by May, in the seventh Book of his 

Supplement to Lucan .* 

** -— Phis me, Calphumia, luctus 
** Et lacrymx movere tux, quam tristia vatum 
** Responsa, infaustaevolucres, aut ulla dierum 
•* Vana superstitio poterant. Ostenta timere 
, *. •* Si nunc inciperem, quae non mihi tempora posthac 
•* Anxia transirent ? quae lux jucunda maneret ? 
" Aut quae libertas ? i^ustra servire timori 
" (Dum nee luce frui, nee mortem arcere licebit) 
*' Cogar, et huic capiti quod Roma veretur, aruspex 
" Jus dabit, et vanus semper donunabitot i^ui^.^* 
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And he shall say, you are not well to-day : 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

Cas, Mark Antony shall say, I am not well ; 
And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 

Enter Decius. 
Here 's Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 

Dec, Cxsar, all hail I Good morrow, worthy Cxsar : 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

Cas, And you are come in very happy time, 
To bear my greeting to the senators. 
And tell them, that I will not come to*day : 
Cannot, is false ; and that I dare not, falser ; 
I will not come to-day : Tell them so, Decius. 

CaU Say, he is sick. 

Caa, Shall Caesar send a lie ? 

Have I in conquest stretch'd mine arm so far, 
To be afeard to tell grey-beards the truth ? 
Decius, go tell them, Caesar will not come. 

Dec, Most mighty Caesar, let me know some cause, 
Lest I be laugh'd at, when I tell them so. 

Cas, The cause is in my will, I will not come ; 
That is enough to satisfy the senate. 
But, for your private satisfaction. 
Because I love you, I will let you know. 
Calphurnia here, my wife, stays me at home : 
She dreamt to-night she saw my statua,* 
Which like a fountain, with a hundred spouts^ 
Did run pure blood ; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 
And these does she apply for warnings, portents,^ 
And evils imminent '^ and on her knee 
Hath begg'd, that I will stay at home to-day. 

Dec, This dream is all amiss interpreted ; 

6 . niy statudLi'] See VoL 11, p. 226, n. 4 ; an^ Vol. XI, p. 113. 

n. 2. Steevens. 

7 laarningSi portents,'] Old copy, unroetricaUy-^wamings and 

portents Steevens. 

s And eviU imminent;'] The late Mr. Eldwards was of opinion that 
we should read : 

Of eviU imminent. Steevens. 

The alteratioii proposed by Mr. Edwards is needless, and tends to 
weaken the force of the expressions, which form, as they now stftndt 
a regular climax. Henley. 
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It was a vision, &ir and fortunate : 
Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 
In which so many smiling Romans bath'd, 
Signifies, that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood ; and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relicks, and cognizance.^ 
This by Calphurnia's dream is signiBed. 

C<e«. And this way have you well expounded it. 

Dec, I have, when you have heard what I can say i 
And know it now : The senate have concluded 
To give, this day, a crown to mighty Cxsar. 
If you shall send them word, you will not come, 
Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be rendered, for some one to say, 
Break ufi the senate till another time^ 
When Casar^s wife shall meet with better dreams,^ 
If Caesar hide himself, shall they not whisper^ 
X.0, Cttsar is a/raid ? 

Pardon me, Caesar ; for my dear, dear love 
To yoiir proceeding bids me tell you this ; 
And reason^ to my love is liable. 

9 —— and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relicks, and cogm^ionce.'] This speech which 
is intentionally pompous,^s somewhat coid^sed. There are two ai- 
lusions ; one to coats armorial, to which princes make additions, or 
give new tinctures, and new marks of cognizance i the other to mar- 
tyrs, whose reliques are preserved with veneration. The Romans, 
says Decius, all come to you as to a saint, for reliques, as to a prince» 
/ for honours, yohnson. 

I believe tinctures has no relation to heraldry, but meant merely 
handkerchiefs, or other linen, tinged with blood. BuUokar, in his 
Expositor, 1616, defines it « a dipping, colouring or staining of a 
thing." So, in Act III, sc. ii : 

«* And dip their napkins," &c. Malone. 

I concur in opinion with Mr. Malone At the execution of seve- 
ral of our ancient nobility, martyrs, &c. we are told that handker- 
chiefs were tinctured with their blood, and preserved as affectionate 
or salutary memorials of the deceased. Steevens. 

1 When Cesar's v)ife shall meet viith better dreams.'] So, in Lord 
Stcriine's JuUum Casar, 1607 : 

** How can we satisfy the world's conceit, 

" Whose tongues still in all ears your praise proclaims ? 
'< Or shall we bid them leave to deal in state, 

« Till that CaJphumia firit have better dreams ?" Mahme. 

s Jnd reason &c.] And reas(m» or propriety of condiict and lilt- 
tpBouB^, 18 subordinaie to my tov«. JMmph. *■ ^^ 

F3 ^ 
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Cd8. How foolish do your fears seem now, Calphurnia ? 
I am ashamed I did yield to them. — 
Give me my robe, for I will go :— 

Enter Publius, Brutus, Ligarius, MetelluS) Casc a, 

Trebonius, and Cinna. 
And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 

Pub, Good morrow, Cxsar. 

Caa. Welcome, Publius.— 

What, Brutus, are you stirr'd so early too ?— • 
Good-morrow, Casca.— Caius Ligarius, 
Csesar was ne'er so much your enemy. 
As that same ague which hath made you lean. — 
What is 't o'clock ? 

Bru, Catsar, 'tis strucken eight. 

Caa, I thank you for your pains and courtesy* 

Enter Antony. 
See ! Antony, that revels long o'nights, 
Is notwithstanding up :•— 
Good morrow, Antony. :' 

Ant, So to mobt noble Caesar. 

Cas, Bid them prepare within :— 
I am to blame to be thus waited for. — 
Now, Cinna : — Now, Metellus :*— What, Trebonius ! 
1 have an hour's talk in store for you ; 
Remember that you call on me to-day : 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 

Treb, Csesar, I will :-*and so near will I be, [jAside, 
That your best friends shall wish I had been further. 

C^Tfi. Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me ; 
And we, like friends, will straightway go together. 

Bru, That every like is not the same, O Cxsar, 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon 1 ' [Exeuntn 

SCENE III. 
The same, A Street near the Capitol. 

Enter Artemidorus, reading a Pafier, 

Art, Caesar, beware of Brutus; take heed of Cassias; 
come not near Casca ; ?iave an eye to Cinna ; trust not Tre- 
bonius; mark well Metellus Cimber; Decius Brutus 
loves thee not; thou hast wronged Caius Ugarius. There 
U but one mind in all these meny and it is bent againet Cae- 
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sar. If thou be* at not immortal^ look about you : Security 
gives way to conspiracy. The mighty gods defend thee! 
Thy lover^^ Artemidorus. 

Here will I stand, till Caesar pass along, 

And as a suitor will I give him this. 

My heart laments, that virtue cannot live 

Out of the teeth of emulation.* 

If thou read this, O Caesar, thou may'st live ; 

If not, the fates with traitors do contrive.* [^ExU. 

SCENE IV. 

The same. Another Part of the same Street^ before the 

House of Brutus. 

Enter Portia and Lucius. 

Pbr. I pr'ythee, boy, run to the senate-house ; 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone : 
Why dost thou stay ?* 

Luc, To know my errand, madam. 

Por, I would have had thee there, and here again, 
Ere I can tell thee what thou should'st do there.— 

constancy, be strong upon my side ! 

Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and tongue i 

1 have a man's mind, but a woman's might. 
How hard.it is for women to keep counsel ! — 
Alt thou here yet ? 

Luc, Madam, what should I do? 

Run to the Capitol, and nothing else ? 
And so return to you, and nothing else ? 

Por, Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well, 

3 Thy kner,"] See Vol. IV, p. 384, n. 5. Malone, 

* — - emulation,'] Here, as on many other occasions, this word 
is used in an unfavourable sense, somewhat like — ^factious, enviou^j 
or malicious rivalry. So, in Troilus and Cressida- 

" Whilst emulation in the army crept.** Steevens. 

* —7— the fates v>ith traitors do contrive.] The fates join v)ith trai- 
tors in contriving thy destruction, yohnson, 

^ Why dost thou stay? Sic] Shakspeare has expressed the pertor- 
b^tion of King Richard the Third's mind by the same incident : 
*• -— Dull, unmindful villain ! 
** Why stay'st thou here, and go'st not to the duke ?— 
<< Cat. Rrst, mighty liege, tell roe your highness' pleasure^ 
<( What from yofor grace I sbftU deliver to kim.'* Sutmu* 4 
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For he went sickly forth : And take good note, 
What Caesar doth, what suitors press to him. 
Hark, boy ! what noise is that ? 

Z.UC. I hear none, madam. 

For, Pr'ythee, listen well : 

I heard a bustling rumour, like a fray, 
And the wind bririgs it from the Capitol. 

Luc, Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 

Enter Soothsayer.^ 

For, Come hither, fellow : 

Which way hast thou been ? 

Sooth. At mine own house, good lady. 

For. What is 't o'clock ? 

Sooth, About the ninth hour, lady. 

For. Is Caesar yet gone to the Capitol ? 

Sooth. Madam, not yet ; I go to take my stand, 
To see him pass on to the Capitol. 

For. Thou hast some sui^ to Caesar, hast thou not ? 

Sooth. That I have, lady : if it will please Caesar 
To be so good to Caesar, as to hear me, 
I shall beseech him to befriend himself. 

For. Why, know'st thou any harm 's intended towards 
him? 

Sooth. None that I know will be, much that I fear may 
chance 8 
Qood morrow to you. Here the street is narrow : 
The throng that follows Ca:sar at the heels, 
Of senators, of praetors, common suitors. 
Will crowd a feeble man almost to death : 
I '11 get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Caesar as he comes along. [JExtV. 

For. I must go in. — Ah me ! how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is ! O Brutus ! 
The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise ! 

7 Enter Soothgayer."] The introduction of the Soothsayer here (ft 
unnecessary, and, I think, improper. AU that he is made to Bay, 
should be given to Arteroidorus ; who is seen and accosted by Portjn 
in his passage from his first stand, p. 55, to one more convenient* 
p. 57. Tyrtuhitt. 

« None that I know mil be, much that I fear may chance. ] Sir T. 
Hahmer, very judiciously in roy opinion, omits — may chance, which 
I regard as interpolated words ; for they render the line too long b]^ 
a foot, and the sense is completg without them. SteniM, 
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Sure, the boy heard me :-— Brutus hath a suit,'' 

That Caesar will not grant.— lO, I grow faint :— 

Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord ; 

Say, I am merry : come to me again. 

And bring me word what he doth say to thee. [^Exeunt, 



ACT I1L...SCENE. I. 

The same. The Capitol; the Senate sitting, 

A Crowd of People in the Street leading to the Cafiitol; 
among them Artemidorus, and the Soothsayer. Flou' 
riah. Enter CissAR, Brutus, Cassius, Casca, De- 
cius, Metellus, Trebonius, Cinna, AntonYj Le- 
PiDUS, PopjLius, PuBLius, and Others, 

Cas. The ides of March are come. 

Sooth. Ay, Csesar ; but not gone. 

Art, Hail, Caesar ! Read this schedule. 

Dec. Trebonius doth desire you to o'er-read^ 
At your best leisure, this his humble suit. 

Art. O, Caesar, read mine first ; for mine 's a suit 
That touches Caesar nearer : Read it, great Caesar. 

Cas, What touches us ourself, shall be last serv'd. 

Art, Delay not, Caesar ; read it inetantly. 

Cas. What, is the fellow mad ? 

Pub. Sirrah, give place. 

Cas, What, urge you your petitions in the street ? 
Come to the Capitol. 

C jssar enters the Capitol, the rest Jbllovdng, All the 

Senators rise. 
Pop, I wish, your enterprize to-day may thrive. 
Cas, What enterprize, Popilius ? 
Pop. Fare you well. \Advances to C-ss. 

Bru, What said Popilius Lena? 
Cas, He wish'd, to-day our enterprize might thrive. 
I fear, our purpose is discovered. 

Bru* Look, how he makes to Caesar : Mark him.^ 

9 .-ii. Brutus hath a sint^ &c.] These wordb- Pov^ addwMf ■ 40! 
Luchis, to deceive hiniibyasBgiuDg^^Klpe came teiwrpKiMifp^ 
torbation. Mahne. ''^ 
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Caa, Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention.— 
Brutus, what shall be done ? If this be known, 
Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back,* 
For I will slay myself. 

Bnu Cassius, be constant : 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes ; 
For, look, he smiles, and Csesar doth not change. 

Caa, Trebonius knows his time ; for, look you, Brutus-, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

\^Exeunt Ant. and Tre.— C-fis. and the Senators 
take their Seata, 

Dec, Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him go, 
And presently prefer his suit to Caesar. 

Bru, He is addressed :* press near, and second hinr. 

Cin, Casca, you are the first that rears your hand.^ 



1 — Mari him.'] The metre being here imperfect, I think, we 
should be at liberty to read : — Mark him vseli. So, in the paper read 
by Artemidorus, p. 54 :«-*< Mark vjcll Metellus Cimber.'^ Sleevent. 

3 Catntu or Casar never shall turn Intcii] Cassius says. If our pur- 
pose is (liscovered, either Caesar or I shall never return alive ; for, if 
we cannot kill him, I will certainly slay myself- The conspiratocs 
were numerous and resolute, and had they been betrayed, the con- 
fusion that must have arisen might have afforded desperate men aa 
opportunity to despatch the tyrant. JRitson, 

3 Me it addressed ;] i. e. he is ready. See Vol. IX, p. 279, n. 3^ 

Steevent» 

* ^-^^yoa are the first that rears your hand!] This, 1 think, is not 

English. The first folio has reares, which is not much better. To 

reduce the passage to the rules of grammar, we should read— Ibii 

are the first that rears his hand. Tyrvohitt. 

According to the rules of g^mmar Shakspeare certainly should 
have written his hand ; but he is often thus inaccurate. So, in the 
last Actof this play, Cassius says of himself, 

•* ■ Cassius is aweary of the world ; — 
" — all his faults observed, 
** Set in a note -book, leam'd and conn'd by rote, 
«• To cast into my teeth." 
There in strict propriety our poet certainly should have written 
" — into his teeth." Malone. 

As this and similar offences against grammar, might have origi- 
nated only from the igpiorance of the players or their printers. I can- 
not concur in representing such mistakes as the positive inaccuracies 
of Shakspeare. According to this mode of reasoning, the false spell- 
ings of the first folio, as often as they are exampled by correspond- 
ing false spellings in the same book, may also be charged upon oi|r 
author. Steevens. 
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Cas. Are we all ready ? what is now amiss, 
That Csesar, and his senate must redress ?* 

Met. Most high, most mighty, and most puissant 
Cssar, 
Metellus Cimber, throws before thy seat 
An humble heart : — - \^KneeHng. 

Cas. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

These coucbings, and these lowly courtesies, 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men ; 
And turn pre-ordinance,*^ and first decree. 
Into the law of children. ^ Be not fond, 

* Cin. Casca,you are the first that rears your hand, 
C3CS. Are wc all ready? What is novo amiss 9 

That Casar, and his setiate, must redress?"] The words— -4re nnx 
all ready — seem to belong more properly to Cinna's speech, than to 
Caesar's. Ritson. 

* ulm/ a/rn pre-opdinance,] Pre-ordinance, or ordinance already es- 
tablished . War burton . 

7 Into the law ^ children.'] [Old copy — lane.] I do not well un- 
derstand what is meant by the lane of children. I should read, the 
lam of children . That is, change preordinance and decree into the law 
if children; into such slight determinations as every start of will 
would alter. Latte and lavie in some manuscripts are not easily dis- 
tuiguished. Johnson, 

If the lane of children be the tnie reading, it may possibly recc.^re 
illustration from the following passage in Ben Jonson's Staple ^ 
Neves .* 

•« A narrow-minded man ! my thoughts do dwell 
«' All in a lane.*' 
The lane of children will then mean the narrow conceits of children 
which must change as their minds g^ow more enlarged. So, in Ham.' 
let: 

•* For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
•' In thewes and bulk ; but as this temple waxes, 
** The inward service of the mind and soul, 
" Grows wide withal.*' 
But even this explanation is harsh and violent. Perhaps the poet 
wrote: «* in the line of children," i. e. after the method or manner 
of children. In Troilus ami Cressida, he uses Utic for method, course : 
** ■ in all line of order." 
In an ancient bl. 1. ballad, entitled, Houshold Talky or Good Coun* 
eel for a Married Man. I meet indeed with a phrase somewhat si- 
milar to the lane of children : 

** Neighbour Roger, when you come 
•* Into the raw (f neighbours marrietji." Sieevens. 
Tlie vf of Shakspeare's time di^eredF^rom an n only by a small 
carl at the bottom of the second stroke^ which if an e happened ^ 
follow, coidd scarcely be perceived. I have uot Yie^taXie^ ^cc«S.oA 
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To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood. 

That will be thaw'd from the true quality 

With that which melteth fools ; I mean, sweet words. 

Low -crooked curt'sies, and base spaniel fawning. 

Thy brother by decree is banished ; 

If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn, for him, 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Cscsar doth not wrong ; nor without cause 

Will he be satisfied.^ 

Met, Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To sound more sweetly in great Caesar's ear, 

to adopt Dr. Johnson's emendation. The words pre-ordinanee and 
decree strongly support it. Malone. 

s Know, Casar doth not wrong ; nar without cause 
Will he be satisfied.'] Ben Jonson quotes this line un£uthfuUy 
among his Discoveries ^^rnd ridicules it again in the Introduction to hit 
Staple of News : ** Cry you mercy ; you never did wrongs but withjutt 
cause?* Steevens. 

It may be doubted, I think, whether Jonson hzs quoted this Umtan" 
faithfully. The turn of the sentence, and the defect in the metre 
(according to the present reading), rather incline me to believe that 
the passage stood originally thus : 

Know, Casar doth not wrong, but with just cause ; 
Nor without cause will he be satisfied^ 

We may suppose that Ben started this formidable criticism at one 
of the earliest representations of the play, and that the players, or 
perhaps Shakspeare himself, over-awed by so g^eat an authority, 
withdrew the words in question ; though, in my opinion, it would 
have been better to have told the captious censiwer that his criticism 
was ill-founded ; that wrong is not always a synonymous term for m- 
jury; that, in poetical language especially, it may be very well un- 
derstood to mean only harm, or hurt, what the law calls damnum situ 
injurid; and that, in this sense, there is nothing abstund in Cacsar^s 
saying, that he doth not wrong (i.e. doth not inflict any evil, or punish- 
ment) but with just cause. But, supposing this passage to have been 
really censurable, and to have been written by Shakspeare, the ex- 
ceptionable words were undoubtedly left out when the |Aay was print- 
ed in 1623 ; and therefore what are we now to think of the malig* 
nant pleasure with which Jonson continued to ridicule his deceased 
friend for a slip, of which posterity, without his information, would 
have been totally ignorant ? Tyrwhitt. 

Mr. Tyiw^hiti's interpretation of the word wrow^ is supported by a 
line in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
«* Time s glor)- is — 
*« To v3rong rhe wronger, till he render right." Malone, 

Thus also, in King Henry IV, F. II, where Justice Shallow assures 
Davy that his friend (an arrant knave) ♦'shall have no wrong." 

Stetvens* 
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Sor. the repealing of my banish'd brother r 

Btu, I kiss thy hand) b^t not in flattery, Caesar ; 
Desiring thee, that PuUiusCimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

Cm§. What, Brutus! 

CfUi Pardon, Caesar ; Caesar, pardon : 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall. 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

Cc*. I could be well mov'd, if I were as you ; 
If I eould pray to move, prayers would move me : 
But I am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fix'd, and resting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumber'd sparks^ 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; 
But there 's but one in all doth hold his place : 
So, in the world ; *Tis furnish 'd well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ;^ 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one^ 
That unassailable holds on his rank,^ 
Unshak*d of motion i^ and, that I am he, 
Let me a little show it, even in this ; 
That I was constant, Cimber should be banish'd, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 

Cin, O Caesar, ■ 

' — apprehensive;'] Susceptible of fear, or other passions. 

yohnstff: 

Apprehensive does not mean, as Johnson explains it, susceptible ^ 
JecoTj but intelligent, capable of apprehending. M» Mason. 

So, in- A7n^ Henry IV, P. II, Act IV, sc. iii : " — makes it appre- 
fiensifoe, quick, forgetive," &c. Steevens. 

1 — but one — ] One and only one. Johnson. 

2 holds on his rank,] Perhaps, holds on his race ; continues hi* 
course. We comnionly say. To AoA/a rank, and To hold on a count 
or w:^', yohnson. 

To " hold on his rank," is to continue to hold it; and I take rani t9 
be the right reading. The word race, which Johnson proposes, 
would but ill agree with the following words, unshak^d of motion, or 
\v\ih the comparison to the polar star : — 

** Of whose trvie Ji>^d, and resting quality, 
" There is no fellow in the firmament.** 
Hold on his rank, in one part of the comparison, has precitelj the 
same import with Ao/</A/j)»//7Cff, in the othen M. Maton, 

-3 Unshak^doi ^notion:] i. e. UnshakM by suit or 8onat&tUinVf|({i^ 
i^hkh the object is to mow the person addressed. Molome. \ \ ,\ 
VOL. XIV. ' G 
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Cas. Hence ! Wilt thou lift up Oljonptlft I 

Dec. Great Caesar, — — 

Caa. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel l^ 

Caaca, Speak, hands, for me. 

[Casca stabs Cjesar in the neck. Cssar eatchea 
hold of his Arm. He is then atabbed by aeverai other 
Consfiiratoray and at laat by Ma&cus Brutus. 
Caa. Et tuy Brute .?* — Then fall, Cxsar. 

[_Dies. The Senators and People retire in confUnon, 

^ Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ?] I would read : 
Do not Brutus bootless kneel / yohnson. 

I cannot subscribe to Dr. Johnson's opinion. Caesar, as soi&e of 
the conspirators are pressing round him, answers their iniportonitjr 
properly : S^ you not my awn Brutus kneeling in vain? What success 
can you expect to your solicitations ^ fuhen his are ineffectual? This might 
have put my learned coadjutor in mind of the passage of Homer, 
which he has so elegantly introduced in his preiace. TTiou? (sud 
Achilles to his captive) v)hen so great a man as Patroclus hasjdllen 
before thee, dost thou complain of the common lotofmxirtality ? Steevens. 

The editor of the second folio saw this passage in the same light 
as Dr. Johnson did« and made this improper alteration. By Brutus 
here Shakspeare certainly meant Marcus Brutus, because he has con- 
founded him with Decimus (or Decius as he calls him) ; and ima- 
(;ined that Marcus Brutus was the peculiar favourite of Caesar, call- 
ing him ** his tvell'beloved ;''* whereas in fact it was Decimus Brotiis 
that Ca:sar was particularly attached to, appointing him by his will 
his second heir, that is, in remainder after his primary devisees. 

Malom. 
See p. 8, n. 1. Steevens. 

s Ettu, BrttteP"] Suetonius says, that when Caesar put Metdlus 
Cinibcr back, ** he caught hold of Caesar^s gowne at both shoulders^ 
whereupon, as he cried out. This is violence, Cassius came in second 
lull a front, and wounded him a little beneath the throat. Thea 
Caesar catching Cassius by the arme thrust it through with his stile, 
or writing punches ; and with that being about to leape forward, he 
was met with another wound and stayed.'* Being then assailed on 
all sides, '<with three and twenty wounds he was stabbed, daring 
which time he gave but one groan, {v:ithout any viord uttered) and that 
was at the first thrust ; though some have written, that as Marcus 
Brutus came running upon him, he said, iMt vi rtKUf^ and thou, fny 
somie. Holland's translation, 1607. 

No mention is here made of the Latin exclamation, which oar 
author has attributed to Caesar, nor did North furnish him with it, 
or with £nglish words of the same import, as might naturaily have 
been supposed. Plutarch says, that on receiving his first wound from 
Casca, " he caught hold of Casca's sword, and held it hard ; and diey 
both cried out, Caesar in Latin, O^le traitor, Casca, vihatdoeat tkmt 
und Casca m Gr?ck to his brother, Brother help Twe.**— The conspi* 
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Cin. Liberty ! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead !— 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 

Gz«. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out. 
Liberty y freedom^ and enfranchisement! 

Bru. People, and senators ! be not affrighted ; 
Fly not ; stand still : — ambition's debt is paid. 

C<iaca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus.® 

Dec. And Cassius too. 

Bru, Where 's Publius ? 

Cin. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 

Met. Stand fast together, lest some friend of Caesar's 
Should chance ■ 

Bru. Talk not of standing ; — Publius, good cheer ; 
There is no harm intended to your person, 
Nor to no Roman else i^ so tell them, Publius. 

rators then << compassed him on erery side with their swordes drawn 
in their handes, that Csesar turned him no where but he was stricken 
by some, and still had naked swords in his face, and was hacked and 
mangled amongst them as a wild beast taken of hunters.—* And then 
Brutus himself gave him one wound above the privities. — Men report 
also, that Csesar did still defend himself against the reste, running 
every way with his bodie, but when he saw Brutus with his sworde 
drawea in his hande, then he pulled his gowne over his heade^ and 
made no more resistance." 

Neither of these writers therefore, we see, furnished Shakspeare 
with this exclamation. His authority appears to have been a line in 
the. old play, entitled. The true Tragedie cfRicharde Duie qfYorkcy Sec. 
printed in 1600, on which he formed his Third Part ef King Henry VI i 

«« JEf ft«, Brute? Wilt thou stab Caesar too V 
This line Shakspeare rejected when he wrote the piece above 
mentioned, (See Vol. X, p. 406, n. 5.) but it appears it had made 
an impression on his memory. The same line is also found in Acb' 
imutus his Afler-^itte, a, poem by S. Nicholson, printed in 1600: 

« Et tu, Brute? Wilt thou stab Cxsar too ? 

^ Thou art my friend, and wilt not see me wrong'd." 
So, in Caesar's Legend, Mirror for Magistrates, 1587: 

« O this, quoth I, is violence ; then Cassius pierc'd my breast i 

•* And Brutus thou, my sonne, quoth I, whom erst I loved 
best." 
The Latin words probably appeared originally in Dr. Eedes's play 
on this subject. See p. 338, n. *. Malone. 

^ Go to the pulpit, Brutus^ We have now taken leave of Casca. 
Shakspeare for once knew that he had a soffident number of heroes 
on his hands, and was glad to lose an individual m the crowd, ifc ,'4 
may be added, that the singularity of Caica's maaoen woidd hvjf jfl 
appeared to little advantage amkbt the fi]Cceeding.YMrbdM oCtaMl tM 
suid war. Steewns, . \I3yB 
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Cas. And leave us, Pubtius ; lest that the pe6p\€y 
Hushing on us, should do your age some mischief/ 

Bru. Do so ;— «and let no man abide this deedy 
But we the doers. 

Rc'Cnter T&s«^oniv8. 

Cas, Where 's Antony ? 

Tre. Fled to his house amsizM ; 

Men, wives, and children, stare, cry out, and run, 
As it were doomsday. 

Bru, Fates ! we will know your pleasures :— ? 
That we shall die, we know ; 'tis but the time, 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Caa.^ Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life^ 
Cuts off so many years of fearuig death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit : 
So are we Caesar's friends, that have abridg'd 
His time of fearing death. — Stoop, Romans, stoop,^ 
And let us bathe our hands in Caesar's blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords : 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place #. 
And, waving our red weapons o'er our heads, 
Let 's all ciy. Peace ! Freedom I and Liberty ! 

Cas. Stoop then, and wash.* — How many ages hence, 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over. 
In states unborn,^ and accents yet unknown ? 

V 

7 Kor to no Roman elxe .•] This use of two negatives, not to make 
an affirmative* but to deny more strongly, is common to Chaucer, 
Spenser, and other of our ancient writers. Dr. Hickes observes, that 
in the Saxon, even foitf negatives are sometimes conjoined, and still 
preserve a negative signification. Steevens. 

8 Cas.] Both the folios give this speech to Casca. JReed. 

9 - ■ Stoopt Romania atoop,'] Plutarch, in The Life rfCatar,asLy9, 
** Brutus and his followers, being yet hot with the murder, inarched in 
a body from the senate -house to the Capitol, with xht'vcdravnsvjordt, 
with an air of confidence and assurance." And in The Life ofBruhu .• 
— ** Brutus ?ind his party betook themselves to the Capitol, and in 
their way, showing tJieir hands all bloody, and their naked swords, 
proclaimed liberty to the people." Theobald, 

1 Stoop theny and wash.] To wash does not mean here to deame, 
but to wash over, as we say, washed with gold; for Cassius means that 
they should steep their hands in the blood of Cxsar. M, Mason. 

2 In states t/n^orn,] The first folio has — state,- very properly cor- 
rected in the second ioMo'^states. Mr. Malone admits the first of 
tjiese readings^ which he thus explains — In theatrick pomp yet OB- 

drsplft^ed. 
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Bru, Sow many times shall Caesar bleed in sporty 
That now on Pompey's basis lies along) 
No worthier than the dust ? 

Cos. So oft as that shall be,^ 

So often shall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave our country liberty. 

Bee. What, shall we forth ? 

Cos. Ay, every man away : 

Brutus shall lead ; and we will grace lus heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 

Enter a Servant. 

Bru. Soft, who comes here ? A friend of Antony's. 

Serv. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel j 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down ; 
And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say. 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest ; 
Caesar was migpbty, bold, royal, and loving: 
Say, I love Brutus, and I honour him; 
Say, I fear'd Caesar, honour'd him, and lov'd him. 
If Brutus will vouchsafe, that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolv'd 
How Csesar hath deserv'd to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Caesar dead 
So well as Brutus living ; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod state. 
With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 

Bru, Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman ; 
I never thought him worse. 
Tell him, so please him come unto this place. 
He shall be satisfied ; and, by my honour. 
Depart untouched. 

Serv, I '11 fetch him presently. [_Exit Serv. 

Bru, I know, that we shall have him well to friend. 

Caa, I wish, we may : but yet have I a mind, 

But surely, by unborn states, our author must have meant— cc»/i- 
muntties vjhich as yet have no existence. Steevens, 

^ So (ft as that shall be.] The words — shall be, which render this 
verse too long by a foot, may be justly considered as interpolations, 
the sense of the passage being obvious without a supplement. As oft 
us tliat, in elliptical phrase, will signify— <is oft as that shall happen. 
There are too many instances of similar ellipsis destroyed by the 
player editors, at the expense of metre. Steevent. , 

G 2 
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That fears him much ; and my misgivini; still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 

Re-enter Antont. 

Bru, But here comes Antony. — Welcome, MaiiL An- 
tony. 

Jnt, O mighty Caesar ! Dost thou lie so low ? 
Are all thy conouests, glories, triumphs, spoils^ 
Shrunk to this little measure ?— Fare thee well.— 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
Who else must be let blood, who else is rank ;^ 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Caesar's death's hour ; nor no instrument 
Of; half that worth, as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble Slood of all this world. 
I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 
Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke, 
Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand ye^rs, 
I shall not find myself so apt to die : 
No place will please me so, no mean of death, 
As here by Csesar, and by you cut off. 
The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Bru, O Antony ! beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, . 
As, by our hands, and this our present act, 
You see we do ; yet see you but our hands. 
And this the bleeding business they have done : 
Our hearts you see not, they are pitiful ; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome 
(As fire drives out fire,* so pity, pity,) 



4 «-«.- vf ho else is rank:"] Who else may be supposed to have mnpr- 
topped his equals, and grcnon too high for the public safety. yokruQU. 
I rather believe the meaning is, who else is too replete with blood ? 
So, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 

*' Rain added to a river that is rani, 
«* Perforce will force it overflow the bank." 
See Vol. VII, p. 411, n. 1. Malont. 
In The Tempest we have— 
•« ■ whom to trash 
** For overtopping." 
I conceive t)r. Johnson's explanation therefore to be the title one. 
The epithet raiik is employed, on a similar occasion in King lienry 

nil: 

** Ha! what, so rank?*' 
and without allusion to a plethora. Sttevzns. 
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Hath done this dee^ on Cxsar. For your part) 

To you oiir swords have leaden pomts, Mark Antony: : 

Our arms, in strength of malice,^ and our hearts^ 

Of brothers' temper, do receive you in 

With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 

Cos. Your voice i&all be as strong as any man's^ 
In the disposintf wtew dignities. 

Bru. Only be^^Ai^nt, till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 
And then we will deliver you the cause, 
Why I, that did love Caesar when I struck himj 
Have thus proceeded. 

^nt, I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand x 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you ;-~ 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand ;— > 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours ; — ^now yours, Metellus^ 
Yours, Cinna ;•— and, my valiant Casca, yours ;— 
Though last, not least in love,^ yours, good Trebonius. 

* Ai Jlre dri^s out Jire, Sec] So, in Coriolanus: 

** One fire drives out one fire ; one nail one nail.'' Maloiif, 

A^^ain, in 77ie Tvto Gentlemen of Verona : 
** Even as one heat another Eeat expels, 
'* Or as one nail by strength drives out another.'* Steevent. 

ft Our arms in strength (fm^alice,'] Thus the old copies : 
Toyou (says Brutus) our tvtords have leaden points .* our arms, strong 
in the deed of malice they have just peffomied, and our hearts united Hie 
those of brothers in the action, are yet open to receive you with all possible 
regard. The supposition that Brutus meant, their hearts %uere ofbro* 
t/iers' temper in respect of Antony ^ seems to have misled those who 
have commented on this passage before. For — in strength of, Mr. 
Pope substituted — exempt from; and was too hastily followed by 
other editors. If alteration were necessary, it would be easier to read : 
Our arms no strength <fm,alice, — . Steevens. 
One of the phrases in this passage, which Mr. Steevens hasjso 
happily explained, occurs again in Antony and Cleopatra : 
*' To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts, 
" With an unslipping knot." 
Again, ibid: 

•« The heart o£ brothers governs in our love !" 
The counterpart of the other phrase is found in the same play : 
*• 1 11 wrestle with you in my strength of love J' Malone. 

7 Though last, not least in /owe,] So, in King Lear: 

*' Although the last, not least in our dear love." 
The same expression occurs niore than once in plays czliilMted bt« a 
fore the tune of Shakspeare. Malone* - «. J 
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Gentlemen all)-— alas ! what shall I say ? 

My credit now stands on such slippery gpx)iind, 

That one of two bad ways you must conceit me^ 

Either a coward, or a flatterer.-— 

That I did love thee, Caesar, O, 'tis true : 

If then thy spirit look upon us noW) 

Shall it not grieve thee, dearer thanlhy death, 

To see thy Antony making his peace. 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 

Most noble ! in the presence of thy corse I 

Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 

Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 

It would become me better, than to close 

In terms of friendship with thine enemies* 

Pardon me, Julius 1 — Here wast thou bay'd, brave hart i 

Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand, 

Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy lethe.* 

O world i thou wast the forest to this hart ; 

And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee«-« 

How like a deer, stricken by many princes. 

Dost thou here lie ? 

Cm. Mark Antony, 

*/int. Pardon me, Caius Cassius : 

The enemies of Caesar shall say this ; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cas, I blame you not for praising Caesar so ; 
But what comp&ct mean you to have with us ? 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends ; 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 

jint. Therefore I took your hands ; but was, indeed, 
Sway'd from the point, by looking down on Caesar. 
Friends am I with you all,^ and love you all ; 

8 — •^- crhnson^d in thy lethe.] JLethe is used by many of the old 
translators of novels, for death; and in Hey wood's Iron Age, P. 1I« 
1632: 

'* The proudest nation that great Asia nurs'd, 

** Is now extinct in tethe." 
Again, in Cupid* s Whirligigg, 1616: 

'* For vengeance' wingp brings on thy lethal day." 
Drv Farmer observes, that we meet with lethal for deadfy in the 
information for Mungo CanipbelL Steevens, 

9 Friends afn I toith you ally h.c,'\ This grammatical improprietT 
is stilt so prevalent, as that the omission of the anomalous S, would 
give some uncouthness to the sound of an otherwise familiar expfts- 

slon, ITenlej^. 
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Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons, 
Whf) and wherein, Caesar was dangerous. 

jBru. Or else were this a savage spectacle : 
Our reasons are so full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 
You should be satisfied. 

jint. That 's all I seek : 

And am moreover suitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place ; 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 

Bru, You shall, Mark Antony. 

Casm Brutus, a word with you.*-^ 

You know not what you do ; Do not consent, [jtaide. 
That Antony speak in his funeral : 
Know you how much the people may be mov'd 
By that which he will utter ? 

•Bru, By your pardon ;— 

I will myself into the pulpit first. 
And show the reason of our Caesar's death : 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 
And that we are contented, Caesar shall 
Have all ti*ue rites, and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more, than do us wrong. 

Cas. I know not what may fall ; I like it not. 

Bru, Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar's body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us. 
But speak all good you can devise of Caesar ; 
And say, you do 't by our permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral : And you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 
After my speech is ended. 

^nt. Be it so ; 

I do desire no more. 

Bru. Prepare the bodjfcthen, and follow us. 

[^Ejceunt all but Ai^. 

jint, O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earthy 

1 Brutus, a won/ with you.] VHth yau is an apparent intefpalatiM- 

of the players. In Act IV, sc. ii, they have retained tine elll^Ml 

phrase which they have here de s tro y ed at die ejcpemftof awilii iu y . ^ 

« He is not dooUted.-«-i< wei^j Lndtoi ; -r^V 
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That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 

Thou art the ruins of the noblest man^ .„. v 

That ever lived in the tide of times.* ^, , 

Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! ' 

Over thy wounds now do I prophecy j— 

Which, like dumb mouths,^ do ope their ruby lips, 

To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue ;— 

A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ;^ 

Domestick fury, and fierce civil strife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy : 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use. 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall but smile, when they behold. 

Their infants quartered with the hands of war ; 

All pity chokM with custom of fell deeds : 

a — — in the tide of times."] That is, in the course of times, yohmen. 

3 Over thy vxmnds new do I prophecy, — 

Which, like dumb mouths, &c.] So, in A Warning for f aire Wo- 
inen, a tragedy, 1599 : 

«* — I gave him fifteen wounds, 

'* Which now be fifteen mouths that do accuse me : 

" In every wound there is a bloody tongue, 

** Which will all speak although he hold his peace." Malone, 

4 A curse shall light upon the limbs ofmjeni\ We should read : 

— line (gmjen ; 

\. e. human race. Warburton, 
Sir Thomas Hanmer reads : 

— kind of men ; 
I rather think it should be, 

— the lives (yfmxn; 
unless we read : 

— these lymms ofm.en: 

That is, these bloodhounds of men. The uncommonneM of the woid 
lymm, easily made the change. Johnson. 

Antony means that a future curse shall commence in distempers 

seizing on the limbs qfm^en, and be succeeded by commotion, cruelty^ 

and desolation over Italy. So, in Phaer's version of the third JEnaa: 

« The skies corrupted were, that trees and come dettroyed to 

nought, / 

•* And limTnes qfm^n consuming rottes,*' &c. 

Sign. £. 1, edit. 1596. Steevensm 
By men the speaker means not mankind in general, but those Ho' 
mans whose attachnoent to the cause of the conspirators, or wbh to 
revenge Caesar's death, would expose them to vxninds in the civil wars 
which Antony supposes that event yrould give rise to.^The generali- 
ty of the curse here predicted, b limited by the subsequent words,-* 
the parts of Italy,*' and « in these confines.*' Malme, 
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And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge,^ 
With At6 by his side, come hot from hell) 
Shall in ttmt confines, with a monarch's voice, 
Cry HavotkfisSkd let sUp^ the dogs of war ; 

s AttdCtMtr*€ tpiritf ranging for reveng$^ Sec.] 

** *«— umbraque erraret Crassus inulta." Lucan, L. I. 

*< Fatalem populis ultro poscentibus horam 
'< Admovet atra dies ; Styg^isqoe emissa tenebris 
k ^ " Mors fruiter codo, bellatoremque volando 

<* pampum operit, nigproque viros inyitat hiatu." 

Sua. Thtb, VIIL 
** — ^ Furise rapuerunt licia Parcis." Ibid, Steevens. 

• Cry Havbck,] A learned correspondent [Sir William Black- 
stpnsl has infotrined me, that, in the military operations of old times, 
handex wis the word by which declaration was made, that no quar- 
ter should be given. In a tract intitled, The Office of the Corutable and 
Maretchall in the lyme <^Werre, contained in the filack Book of the 
Admiralty, there is the lollowing chapter : 

'< The peyneof hym that crieth Aavoci and of them that followetb 
hym,etlt. V." 

'* Item Si quis inventus fuerit qui clamorem inceperit qm vocatur 

'* Also that no man be so hardy to crye Hanok upon peyne that 
he that is beginner shall be deede therefore : & the remanent that 
doo the Same or folow, shall lose their horse & harneis : and the per- 
sones of such as foloweth and escrien shall be under arrest of the 
Conestable and Mareschall warde unto tyme that they have made 
fyn ; and founde sure tie no morr to ofiende ; and his body in prison 
at the Kyng vvyll — ." Johnson. 

See Coriolcmusj Act III, sc. i, Vol. XIII. Malone. 

7 ■ let slip — ] This is a term belonging to the chase. Man- 
wood, in his Forest Lceivs, cxx, s. 9, says: ** — that when any pour- 
allee man doth find any wild beasts of the forest in his pourallee, that 
is in his owne freehold lands, that he hath within the pourallee, he 
may let slippe his dogges after the wild beastes, and hunt and chase 
them there," &c. Reed, 

Slips were contrivances of leather by which greyhounds were re- 
strained till the necessary moment of their dismission. See King 
Henry V, VoL IX, p^ 271, n. 5. Steeveiis. 

To let slip a dog at a deer, &c. was the technical phrase of Shak- 
speare's time. So, in Coriolanus: 

** Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash, 
" To let him slip at will." 
By the dogs of war, as Mr. Toilet has elsewhere observed, Shak- 
speare probably meant^re, sviord, zxiA. famine. So, in King IJknry V: 
'* Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
** Assume the port of Mars: and, at his heels, 
'« Jjeasl^d in like hounds, shovXdfamine, svsord, and /rc> * 
•* Crouch for employment," Malone. 
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That this foul deed shall smell above the e^jpth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 

Enter a Servant. 

You serve Octavius Caesar, do you not ? 

Serv. I do, Mark Antony. » 

.4nt, Caesar did write for him, to come to Rome: 
Serv, He did receive his letters, and is coming: 

And bid me say to you by word of mouth,— 

D Caesar ! \^Seeing the Bt>dy» 

Jint, Thy heart is big ; get thee apart and Wij^p. 

Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes,* 

Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine^ 

Beg^n to water. Is thy master coming ? 

Serv, He lies to-night within seven leagues of Bpfne. 
.4nt, Post back with speed, and tell Mm lAfX hadi 
chanc'd : 

Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Romci " 

No Rome of safety^ for Octavius yet ; . - 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet, stay a while ; 

Thou shalt not back, till I have borne this corse ^ 

Into the market-place : there shall I try, 

In my oration, how the people take 

The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 

According to the which, thou shalt discourse 

To young Octavius of the state of things. 

Lend mciyour hand.* \_Exetint^ ivith Cjesaii's body. 

SCENE 11. 

The same. The Forum, 

.Bhter Brutus aiid Cassius, a7id a Throng o/* Citizen.^. 

Cit. We will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. 

Bru, Then follow me, and give me audience, friends.— 

8 — for mine eyesi] Old copy-^o?;i mine eyes. Corrected by 
the editor of the second folio. Malone. 

9 No JRatne of safety &c.] If Shakspeare meant to quibble on the 
words Homt and roo^n, in this and a former passage, he is at least 
countenanced in it by other authors. 

So, in Heywood's Bape ofLncrcce, 1638: 
** ■ You shall have mv room 
** My Home indeed, fv)r what I seem to be, 
•' Brutus is not. but born great Eo^iie to free." Steever,s, 

^ Zend vie your hand'] i. e. assist me to bear the body. Ain. Ei,* 
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e. 

Cassius, go you into the other street. 

And part the numbers. — 

Those that will hear me speak, let them stay here ; 

Those that will follow Cassius, go with him j 

And publick reasons shall be rendered 

Of Caesar's death. 

1 Cii, I will hear Brutus speak. 

2 Cit. I will hear Cassius; and compare their reasonat 
When severally we hear them rendered. 

^£jcit Cas. wilh some of the Citizens. Bru. goes 

into the Rostrum, 

3 Cit. The noble Brutus is ascended : Silence ! 
Bru. Be patient till the last. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers [^ hear me for my cause ; 
and be silent, that you may hear : believe me for mine 
honour ; and have respect to mine honour, that you may 
believe : censure me in your wisdom ; and awake youf 
senses, that you may the better judge. If there be any in 
this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar's, to him I say, 
that Brutus' love to Caesar was no less than his. If then 
that friend demand, why Brutus rose against Caesar, this 
is my answer, — Not that I loved Caesar less, but that I 
loved Rome more. Had you rather Caesar were living, 

1 ■ countrpneny and lovers/ &c.] There is no where, in all 
Shakspeare*s works, a stronger proof of his not being wliat we call 
a scholar than this j or of his not knowing any thing of the genius of 
learned antiquit)'. This speech of Brutus is wrote in imitation of his 
famed laconick brevity, and is very fine in its kind ; but no more like 
that brevity, than his times were like Brutus's. The ancient laconick 
1oi:evity was simple, natural, and easy ; this is quaint, artificial, jing- 
ling, and abounding with forced antitheses. In a word, a brevity, that 
for its false eloquence would have suited any character, and for its 
good sense would have become the greatest of our author's time ; but 
yet, in a style of declaiming, that sits as ill upon Brutus as our author's 
trowsers or collar -band would have done. Warburton. 

I'cannot agree with Warburton that this speech is vei;y fine in its 
kind. I can see no degree of excellence in it, but tlunk it a very pal- 
tiry speech for so great a man, on so great an occasion. Yet Shak- 
speare has judiciously adopted in it the style of Brutus — ^the pointed 
sentences and laboured brevity which he is said to have affected- 

M, Mtuott, 

This artificial jingle of short sentences was affected by n|08t of tb^ 
orators in Shakspeare's time, whether h^ the pulpit or at tiie b«r. 
The speech of Brutus may therefore be regarded rather as am imini* . ^ 
tion of the false eloquence then in vogue, than as a i)^eciIIiMk«t^Mjbb^ ^ 
rack brevity. Steeverte. * ^ - . '^ 

VOL. KIV. H 
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and die all slaves ; than that Caesar were dead, to live all 
free men ? As Cesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he 
was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour 
him: but, as he was ambitious, I slew him: There is 
tears, for his love ; joy, for his fortune; honour, for his 
valour ; and death, for his ambition. Who is here so base, 
that would be a bondman ? If any, speak ; for him have I 
oflcnded. Who is here so rude, that would not be a Ro 
man ? If any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who is 
here so vile, that will not love his country ? If any, speak ; 
for him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 

Cit, None, Brutus, none. [^Several sfieaking at once, 
Bru, Then none have I offended. I have done no more 
to Caesar, than you should do to Brutus. The question of 
his death is enrolled in the Capitol : his glory not exte- 
nuated, wherein he was worthy ; nor his offences enforced, 
fbr which he suffered death. 

Enter Antony and OtherB^ with C-ssar's Body, 
Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony : who, 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the be- 
nefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth ; As 
which of you shall not ? With this I depart ; That, as I 
slew my beat lovei"® for the good of Rome, I have the 
same dagger for myself, when it shall please my country 
to need my death. 

2 — — as I slevi my best lover — ] See p. 55, n. 3. Malone. 

This term, which cannot but sound disgustingly to modem ears, 
as hicre applied, Mr. Malone considers as the language of Shak* 
speare's time ; but this opinion, from the want of contemporaiy 
examples to confirm it, may admit of a doubt. It is true it occurs 
several times in our author, who probably found it in North's Plu- 
tarch's Livesy and transferred a practice sanctioned by I^ycurgus^ 
and peculiar to Sparta, to Rome, and to other nations. It was cus- 
tomary in the former country for both males and females to select 
and attach themselves to one of their own sex, under the appellatkm 
of lovers and favourers. These, on one part, were objects to imitate, 
and on the other, to watch with constant solicitude, in order to make 
them wise, gentle, and well conditioned. '*To the lovers^* (says Mr. 
Dyer, in his revision of Dryden's Plutarch, Vol. I, p. 131,) **thcy 
(the elders of Lacedemon) imputed the virtues or the vices which 
were observed in those they loved; they commended them if tile lads 
were virtuous, and fined them if they were otherwise. They likewue 
fined tho^;e who had not made choice of any favourite- And here wc 
may observe Lycurgus did not copy this instruction from the practice 
observed in Crete, thinking without doubt such an example of too 
dangerous a tendency." Sec Strabo, Tl.. X. Reed. 
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tit, Live^ Brutus, live ! live ! 

1 Cit, Bring him >vith triumph home unto his house. 

2 Cit, Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

3 Cit, Let him be Caesar. 

4 Cit, ' Caesar's better parts 
Shall now be crown'd in Brutus.^ 

1 Cit, We '11 bring him to his house with shouts and 

clamours. 
Bru, My countrymen, 

2 Cit, Peace ; silence ! Brutus speaks. 
1 Cit, Peace, ho ! 

JBru, Good countrymen, let me depart alonei 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony : 
Do grace to Caesar's corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar's glories ; which Mark Aiitony, 
By our permission is allow'd to make. 
I do entreat you, not a man depart, 
Aave I jalone, till Antony have spoke. [^Exif, 

1 Cit, Stay, ho ! and let us hear Mark Antony. 

3 Cit. Let him go up into the publick chair; 
We '11 hear him : — Noble Antony, go up. 

jint. For Brutus' sake, I am beholden to you.^ 

4 Cit, What does he say of Brutus ? 

3 Cit. He says, for Brutus' sake>^ 
He finds himself beholden to us all. 

4 Cit, 'Twere best he speak no harm of Brutui here. 

1 Cit. This Caesar was a tyrant. 

3 Cit. Nay, that 's certain : 

We are bless'd, that Rome is rid of him. 

2 Cit, Peace ; let us hear what Antony can say, 
^nt. You gentle Romans, — — 

Cit, Peace, ho I let us hear him. 

,4nt. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 



3 Shall now be crcmrCd in Bruhu ] As the present hemistich with- 
out some additional syllable, is offensively unmetrical, the adverb-— 
fiofu, which was introduced by Sir Thomas Hanmer, is here adixut- 
ted. Steetetu. 

€ .— . beholden toyou.'\ Throughout the old copies of Shakapeare*, 
and many other ancient authors, beholden is corruptly spelt— wAo£c^ 
ing. Sieevens. 

* He ssiys,for Brutus* sake,] Here we have another line lendered 
irre^lar, by Uie interpolated and needless words-— jffir<ayt — >. 
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I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. " 

The evil, that men do, lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones'; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious : 

1 f it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And gricTously hath Ci3csar answer'd it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 

(For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men ;) 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general cofiers fill : 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath w«pt : ^ 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuif : 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man* 

Yo\4 all did see, that, on the Lupercal, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambidon? 

Yet Brutus says, he was amlHtious; 

And) sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason I — Bear with me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me.* 

* My heart it in the coffin there luith Catar, 
And I must paute tiuit come back to me.] Perhaps our authipr re- 
collected the following passage in DaniePs Cleopatra, 1594 : 

** As for my love, say, Antony kath all ; ,;- ' 

** Say that my heart is gone into the grave 
" With him, in whom it rests, and ever shall." Malone, 
The passage from Daniel is little more than an imitation of part 
of Dido*s speech in the second JEaieid, v. 28 & seq : 
** llle meo o ■ a mores 
'< Abstolit, Uie habeat secuin, servetque sepulchro.** Steercnt. 
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1 Cit. Methinks there is much reason in his sayingp^: 

2 Cit, If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Caesar has had great wrong. 

3 Cit. Has he, masters? 
I fear, there will a worse come in his place. 

4 Cit. Mark'd ye his words ? He would not take the 

crown ; 
Therefore, 'tis certain, he was not ambitious. 

1 OV. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

2 Cit. Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 

3 Cit. There 's not a nobler man in Rome, than Antony. 

4 Cit. Now mark him, he begins again to speak# 
Ant. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 
And none so poor^ to do him reverence. 

masters I if I were dispos'd to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you. 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here 's a parchment, with the seal of Caesar, 

I found it in his closet, 'tis his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament, 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds. 

And dip their napkins^ in his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their issue. 

4 Cit. We '11 hear the will : Read it, Mark Antony. 

Cit. The will, the will ; we will hear Caesar's will. 

jlnt. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it ; 
It is not meet you know how Caesar lov'd you. 

'1 And none so poor — ] The meanest man is now too high to do 
reverence to Cxsar. yohnson. 

s — • their napkins — ] i. e. their handkerchiefs. Napery was the 
ftncient term for all kinds of linen. Steevens. 

Napkin is the Northern term for handkerchiefs and is used in this 
sense at this day in Scotland. Our author finequendy uses the word. 
See Vol. y, p . 120, n. 4 i and Vol. VII, p. 102, n. I. Makm. 
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You are not wood, you are not stones, but men j 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 
*Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, O, what would come of it ! 

4 Cit. Read the will ; we will hear it, Antony ; 
You shall read us the will ; Caesar's will. 

Ant, Will you be patient ? Will you stay, a while ? 
I have o'ershot myself, to tell you of it. 
I fear, I wrong the honourable men, 
Whose daggers have slabb'd Caesar : I do fear it. 

4 Cit, They were traitors : Honourable men 1 

Cit, The w ill I the testament ! 

2 Cit. They were villains, murderers : The will 1 read 
the will I 

Ant, You will compel me then to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Cxsar, 
And let me show you him thut made the will. 
Shall I descend ? And will you give me leave ? 

Cit, Come down. 

2 Cit, Descend. [i/e* conies doivnfrom the Pulpit. 

3 Cit, You shall have leave. 

4 Cit, A ring ; stand round. 

1 Cit, Stand from the hearse, stand from the body. 

2 Cit, Room for Antony ; — most noble Antony. 
Ajit, Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far oiF. 
Cit, Stand back I room ! bear back ! 

Ant, If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : 1 remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
*Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent; 
That day he overcame the Nervii : — 
Look ! in this place, ran Cassius' dagger through : 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Csesar follow'd it ; 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv'd 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel :® 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov'd him I 

9 For Brutusi as you knovj, inas Caesar's angel :] This title of en^ 
dearment is more than once introduced in Sidney's Jrcudia, Sttme^ 
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This was the most unkindest cut of all : 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors* armS)'' 
Quite vanc^uibh'd him : then burst his mighty heart; 
Andi in his mantle muiRing up his t^icet 
Even at the base of Pompey's statua,i * / 
Which all the while ran blood,^ great CaSiar &11. 
O, what a fall was there, my counti7men! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell dowti) 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd^ over us; 
O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity :* these are gracious dropa. 
Kind souls, what, weep you, when yoiLbut behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here^ 
Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with traitors.* 



1 Even at the base of Pompefs statua,] [Old copy — statue.] It is 
not our author's practice to make the adverb enjen^ a dissyllable. If 
it be considered as a n\onosyllable, the measure is defective. I sus- 
pect therefv)re he wrote — at Pompey's *tatua. The-word was nor yet 
completely denizened in his time. Beaumont, in his Masque, writes 
it statua, aiid its pluial statuaes. Yet, it must be acknowledged, that 
statue is used more than once m this play, as a dissyliable. Malone, 
See Vol. II, p. 226, n. 5; and Vol. XI, p. 113, n. 2. ■ 
I could bring a mulritude of instances in which statua is used for 
statue. Thus, in Burton's Anatomy of Mtlanckoijit edit. 1632, 540: 
« — and Callistratus by the helpe of Daedalus sibout Cupid's statua^ 
made" &c Again, 574 : " — hii statua was to be seene in the tem- 
ple of Venus Elusina " Steevens. 

3 Which all the nuhile ran blood,'] The image seems to be that the 
blood of Caesar flew upon the statue, and trickled down it. Johnson, 

Shakspeare took these words from Sif Thomas North's translation 
of Plutarch : '* — agaanst the very base whereon Pompey*i image 
stood, Huhich ran all a gore of bloody till he was slain." Steevens. 

3 treason flourish'd — ] i.e. flourished the sword. So, in Rp' 

meo and Juliet : 

" And Jiaurishes his blade in spite of me." Steevens. 

* The dint of pity .•] is the impression of pity . 
The word is in common use among our ancient writers. So, in 
Preston's Cambyses: 

« Your grace therein may hap receive, with other for your 

parte, 
'* The dent of death, &c. 
Again, ibid: 

'« He shall dye by dent of sword, or else by choking rope" 

Steevenj* 
' Here f« himself , xoan^df asyouse^ mth traiior^,'] To rmtr seems 
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1 Cit, O piteous spectacle ! 

2 Cit, O noble Caesar ! 

3 Cit. O woful day ! 

A Cit, O traitors, villains ! 

1 Cit. O most bloody sight I 

2 Cit. We will be revenged : revenge ; about,— scek^ 
— burn,— fire,-»kill, — slay ! — let not a traitor live. 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 

I Cit. Peace there : — Hear the noble Antony. 

3 Cit. We '11 hear him, we '11 follow him, we '11 die 
with him. 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They, that have done this deed, are honourable ; 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it ; they are wise, and honourable* 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is : 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me publick leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit,^ nor words, nor worth, 

to have anciently signified to lacerate. So, in Solyman andPerteda, a 
tragedy, 1599, Basilisco feeling the end of his dagger, says: 
** This point will mar her skin." Malotie- 
To mar sometimes signified to deface t as in Othello : 
'* Nor m.ar that whiter skin cf hers than snow^." 
and sometimes to destroy, as in 'Hmon of Athens: 
" And mar men's spurring.** 
Ancient alliteration always produces inar as the opposite of make'. 

Steeveru. 
• For I have neither vf It,"] [Old copy — 'mrii.'l So, in King jHenry 
r/,P. II: 

** Now, my good lord, let 's see the devil's writ." 
i. e. luriting. Again, in Namlet: " — the law of vjrit and the liber- 
ty." — The editor of the second folio, who altered whatever he did not 
understand, substituted toit for V3rit. Wit in our author's time had 
not its present signification, but meant understamiing. Would Shak- 
speare make Antony declare himself void of common intelligence ? 

Malone, 

The first folio (and, I believe, through a mistake of the press) has 

~^^rit, which in the second folio was properly changed into— wt. 

Dr. Johnson, however, supposes, that by wrif was meant a ** penned 

and premeditated oration." 

But the artful speaker, on this sudden call for his exertkmsy was 
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Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that, which you yourselves do know; 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 

mouths. 
And bid them speak for me : But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
Cit. We '11 mutiny. 

1 Cit. We '11 burn the house of Brutus. 
3 Cit. Away then, come, seek the conspiratjors. 
jlnt. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak. 
Cit, Peace, ho ! Hear Antony, most noble Antony. 
jlnt. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what: 

Wherein hath Caesar thus desenr'd your loves? 
Alas, you know not : — I must tell you then :— 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

Cit. Most true ; — the will;— let 's stay, and hear the will. 

Ant, Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas.' 

2 OV. Most noble Caesar! — we '11 revenge his deaths 

3 Cit. O royal Caesar ! 
Ant. Hear me with patience. 

surely designed, with aiFected modesty, to represent himself as one 
who had neither u*iV, (i. e- strength of undentanding) persuasive lan- 
guage, weight of character, graceful acdon, harmony < f voice, 8ic. 
(the usual requisites if an orator) to influence ihe minds of the i)eo- 
ple. Was it necessary, therefore, that, on an occasion so precipitate, 
he should have urged that he had brought no written speech in his 
pocket ? since every jjerson who heard hinn must have been awaro 
that the interval between the death of Caesar, and the time preseijt, 
would have been inadequate to such a composition, which indeed 
could not have been pnxinced at all, unlens, like the indictment of 
Lord Hastings in King Richard III, it had been got ready through a 
premonition of ihe event that would require it. 

What is 8t\'led the devil's icn'f in King Henry F/, P. II, is the de- 
position of the dxmon, vjritten down before witnesses on the stag^. 
I therefore continue to read wiih the second folio, being unambitious •'•-^''•^ 
of reviving the blunders of the first. Stencn*. 

"^ — seventy Jive drachmas.] A drachma vas a Greek com* the 
^ame as the Roman denier, of the value of four sestnccft^ Td. ofck. 
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Cit, Peace, ho ! 

jlnt. Moreover, he hath left you all his walkS) 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards. 
On this side Tyber \^ he hath left them you 9 
And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasured. 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesur: when comes such another? 

1 Cit. Never, never:— Come, away, away : 
We *11 burn his body in the holy place, 

And with the brands fire the traitors' houses»^ 
Take up the body. 

2 Cit, Go, fetch fire. 

3 Cit, Pluck down benches. 

4 Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 

\^Exeujit Citizens %vith the Body. 
Ant, Now let it work: Mischief, thou art afoot. 
Take thou what course thou wilt! How now, fellow? 

Enter m Servant. 
Serv^ Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Ant, Where is he ? 

Serv. He and Lepidus are at Caesar's house. 
Ant, And thither will I straight to visit him: 
He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 

8 On this «idSp Tyber/] The acene is here in the Forum near ttie 
Capitol, and in the most frequented part of the city ; but Caesar's 
gardens were very remote from that quarter : 

<* Trans Tiberim lowe cubat is prope Cxsaris hortos.** 
says Horace : and both die Slauniachia and gardens of Cxsar were 
separated from the msin city by the river ; and lay out wide, on a 
line with Mount Janiculum. Our author therefore certainly wrote : 

On that tide Tyber s — 
and Plutarch, whom Shakspeare very diligently stivlied, in 7%e JJfi 
ef Marcus Brutut, speaking of Cxsar*s wUI, expressly says, That he 
left to the public his gardens, and walks, beyond the Tyber. Theobaid, 

This emendation has been adopted by *he subsequent editors ; but 
hear the old translation, where Shakspear^tt study lay.: ** He be- 
queathed unto every citizen of Rome seventy-five drachtfias a man, 
and he left his gardens and arbours unto the people, which he bad 00 
this skle of the river Tiber." Farmer, 

.» fire the traitors* houses.] Thus the old copy. The more 

modem editors read — fire all the traitor's houses ; but /ire was then 
pronounced, as it was sometimes written, /er. So, in Muniar*i Onflt- 
nary, a collection of Epigrams : 

** O rare compound, a dying horse to choke* 

" Of English Jfcr and of Indian smoke !** Steevens. ' 
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And in this mood will give us any thing. 

Serv, I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome* 

^nt. Belike, they had some notice of the people, 
How I had mov'd them. Bring me to Octavius. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III.i 
The same. A Street* 

Enter Cinna, the Poet. 

Cin. I dreamt to-night, that I did feast with Caesar,* 
And things unluckily charge my fantasy:' 
I have no will to wander forth of doors, 
Yet something leads me forth. 

Enter Citizens. 

1 Cit, What is your name ? 

2 Cit, Whither are you going ? 

3 Cit, Where do you dwell ? 

4 Cit, Are you a married man, or a bachelor ? 

2 Cit. Answer every man directly. 

1 Cit. Ay, and briefly. 
4 Cit* Ay, and wisely. 

3 Cit. Ay, and truly, you were best. 

Cin. What is my name ? Whither am 1 going ? Where 
do I dwell? Am 1 a married man, or a bachelor? Then 
to answer every man directly, afid briefly, wisely, and tru- 
ly. Wisely I say, I am a bachelor. 

2 Cit. That 's as much as to say, they are fools that 
marry :— You '11 bear me a bang for that, I fear. Pro- 
ceed ; directly. 

Cin. Directly, I am going to Casar's funeral. 

1 Cit, As a friend, or an enemy ? 
Cin. As a friend. ' 

2 Cit. That matter is answered directly. 

4 Cit. For your dwelling, — briefly. 

4 Scene ///.] The subject of this scene is taken from Plutarch. 

Steeveiu, 

A I dreamt to-night, that Ididfeatt Sec.] I learn from an old black 
letter treatise on Fortune-telling &c. that to dream ^^ of being ^b^^ 
^ete, betokeneth misfortune.'^ &c. Steevens. ■. ^t^ 

3 thingi unlucki/y charge tnyfa>ita*y/] }. e. circQinitaini 

press my fancy with an ill-omened weight. Stee<Qeiii. 
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Cin, Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

3 Cit, Your name, sir, truly. 
Cin, Truly, my name is Cinna. 

1 Cit, Tear him to pieces, he 's a c6nspii*ator. 
Cin. I am Cinna the poet, 1 am Cinna the poet. 

4 Cit, Tear him for his bad verses, tear him for his 
bad verses. 

Cin, I am not Cinna the conspirator. 

4 Cit, It is no matter, his name 's Cinna ; pluck but 
his name out of his heart, and turn him going. 

3 CeV. Tear him, tear him. Come, brands, ho! fire- 
brands. To Brutus', to Cassius' ; burn all.. Some to De- 
cius' house, and some to Casca's ; some to Ligarius' : 
away; go. \_Ex€unt, 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

Themme, A Room in Antony's House .^ 

Antont, Octavius, and Lepidus, seated at a Table, 

Jilt, These many then shall die ; their names are 
prick'd. 

4 — ^ Aololi^'s iflMK*.] Ulr. Rowc, and Mr. Pope after him, 
haVeiMali^^teeiie here^tb^be at Rome. The old copies say 
nothing Of the plmce. Steftks^ifare, I dare say, knew from Plurarch, 
that these trlum^rs met, upon the proscription, in a little island ; 
which Applan, who is more p^icular, says, lay near Mutina, upon 
the river Lftvinius. Theohala, 

A small iaiEnd in the little Hver Rhenus near Bononia. Hamrur, 
So, in the old trauislation of Plutarch : «»Thereuppon all three met 
together (' o \vele» Caesar, Antonius, & Lepidus,) in an island enuy- 
roned round about with a little nuer, & theve remayned three dayes 
together. Now as touching all oi her matters, they were easily agreed, 
8c did deuide all the ertipire of Rome betwene them, as if it had l^ene 
their owne inheritance But yet they could hardly agree whom they 
would put to death : for euery one of them would kill their enemies, 
and saue their kinsmen and friends. Ycc at length, giving place to 
their greedy desire to be reuenged of their enemies, they spurned all 
reuerence of blood and holiness of friendship a* their feeie For Cae- 
sar left Cicero to Antonius* will, Antpnius alao forsooke Lucius Cae- 
sar, who was his vncle by his mother: and both of them together 
sutiVed I-epidus to kill his own brother Paulus." That Shakspeare, 
however, meant the scene to be at Rome, may 4>e inferred from what 
almost immediately follows : 
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Oct% Your brother too must die ; Consent jrou, Lepidus ? 

JLefi, I do consent. ^ 

Oct. Prick him down, An^p^^. 

Lefu Upon condition Publius shall not live,* 
Who is your sister's son, Mark Antony. 

jint. He shall not live ; look, with a spot I damn bim^ 
But, Lepidus, go you to Caesar's house ; 
Fetch the will hither, and we will determine 
How to cut off some charge in legacies. 

I^efi, What, shall I find jfifi here ? 

Oct, Or here, or at 

The Capitol. [Exit Lep. 

jint. This is a slight unmeritable man, % 

Meet to bfe sent on errands: Is it fit. 
The three-Yold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it ? * 

Oct, So you thought him j 

And took his voice who should be prick'd to die. 
In our black sentence and proscription. 

•^nt. Octavius, I have seen more days than you : 
And though we lay these honours on this man, 
To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads^ 
He shall but bear them as the as9^l>ears gold/ 

<* I^, What, shall I'find you here"! 
«* Oct. Or here, or at the Capitol.*' Steevens: 
The passage quoted by Steevens, clearly proves that the scene 
sihould be lauTin Rome. M. Mason. 
.^|t is manifest that Shakspeare intended the scene to be at Rome| 
and therefore I have placed it in An cony's house. Malone. 

5 Upon cottUtion Publius shall not lvoe,'\ Mr. Upton has sufficiently 
iproved that the poet made a mistake as to this character mentioned 
by Lepidus; Lucius, not PobKtis, was the person meant, who was 
uncle by the mbther's side to Mark Antony : and in consequence of 
this, he concludes that Shakspeare wrote : 
You artfbis sister*S son, Mark Antony. 

Tlw mistake, however, is more like the mistake of the author^ 
than of his transcriber or printer. StecHxns. 

• — damn Azw«l i. e. condemn hSm. So, in Promos and Cas^ 
sandra^lSJ8: 

'* Vouchsafe to give my damned liusband life." 
Again, in Chaucer's Knightes Tale, v. 1747, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit: 
** ■ by your confession 
'* Hath damned you, and I "vrbl it recorde.** Steevens. 

7 «_ as the ass hears gold,'] This image had occurred before In 
Measure for Measure, Act 111, sc. i: 

Vol. XIV. I 
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To groan and sweat under the business, 
Either led or driven, as we point the way ; 
And havinjf Iwrought our treasure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears, 
And graze in commons. 

Oct, You may do your will ; 

But he 's a tried and valiant soldier. 

Ant, So is my horse, Octavius ; and, for that, 
I do appoint him store of provender. 
It is a creature that I teach to fight. 
To wind> to stop, to run directly on ; 
His corpbral motion govern 'd by my spirit. 
And, in some taste, is Lepidus but so ; * ' 

He must be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth : 
A barren spirited fellow ; one that feeds 
On objects, arts, and imitations \^ 

** like an ass whose back with ingots bows* 

** Thou bcar'st thy heavy r.ches but a journey, 
** Till death unloads thee.*' Steevens, 

8 — one tliQtfcedt 
On objects, arts, and iTjUtetions; Sec] *Tis hard to conceive, why 
he should be called a barren-spirited Jtlimv that could feed either on 
objects or arts.' that is, as I presume, form his ideas and judgment 
upon them : sta^e and obwlete imitation^ indeed, Bxes such a charac- 
ter. I am persuaded, to make the poet consonant to himself, we must 
read, as I have restored the text : ' 

On abject orts, ■■ • ** 

i. e. on the scraps ?ind fragments of things rejected and despised bf • 
others Theobald. 

Sure, it is easy enough to 6nd a reason why that devstee to i)l^- 
sure and ambition, Aotony, should call h'lm barren^pirited whoxould' 
be content to feed his mind wi^ objetU^i. e. spectilative Jhtomiedge^ or 
arts, I. e. mechanick operations. I have therefore brouglft back tho 6ld 
reading, though Mr. I'heobald's emendpition is still Left before tkc 
reader. Lepidus, in the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatniin is represent- 
ed as inquisitive about the structures of Egypt, and that 109 wlya he 
is almost in a state of intoxication. Antony, as at present, makes a 
jest of him, and returns him unintelligible answers to very reasoqji- 
ble questions. 

Objects, however, may mean things objected or thrown out to him. 
In this sense Shakspeare uses the verb to object, in King Henry V, P. , 
II, where I have given an instance of its being employed by Chap- 
man on the same occasion. It te«.lso used by him, in his version of 
the seventh l:'iad: 

** At Jove's broad beech these godheads met ; and first Jove's 

son objects 
*' Whvy burning in contenuon lYiVM." &.c. 
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WhicTi, out of use, and stal'd by other men, 

Begin his fashion :^ Do not talk of him, 

But as a property .^ And now, Octavius, 

Listen great things. — Brutus and Cassius, 

Are levying powers : we must straight make head : 

Therefore, let our alliance be combin'd, 

Our best friends made, and our best means stretch'd out ;^ 



A man who can avail himself of neglected hints thrqwn out by 
others, though without original ideas of his own, is no uncommon 
character. Steevens. 

Objects means, in Shakspeare's language, whatever is presented to 

the eye. So, in Tinwn (^Athens: " Swear against o^Jecf^/* which 

Mr. Steevens has well illustrated hyaline in our poet's 152d Sonnet : 

** And made them swear against the thing they see.'' Maldne. 

s — and staled by other Tnen, 
Begin his fashion:'] Shakspeare has already woveTi this circum- 
stance into the character of Justice Shallow : ** — He came ever in 
the rearward of the fashion ; and sung those tunes that he heard the 
carmen whistle." Steevens. 

1 a property.] i. e. as a thing quite at our disposal, and to be treat- 
ed as we please. So, in Tvtelfth Night: 

•* They have here propertied me, kept me in darkness," &c. 

Steevens. 

2 Our best friends made, and our best means stretched out ;] In the old 
copy, by the carelessness of the transcriber or printer, this line is thus 
imperfectly exhibited : 

" Our best friendwnade, our means stre'c'aM ;*' 
The editor of the secoiKl folio supplied the line by reading — 

*« Our best friends made, and our best means strerch'd out." 
This emendation, which all the modem editors have adopted, was, 
like almost all the other corrections of the second folio, as ill con- 
ceived as possible. For what is best means ? Means, or abilities, if 
stretched out, receive no additional strength from the word best, nor 
does means, when considered without reference to others, as the 
power of an individual, or the aggftgated abilities of a body of men, 
seem to admit of a degree of comparison. However that may be, it 
is highly improbable that a trafiscriber or compositor should be guilty 
of three errors in the same line ; that he should omit the word and m 
ihe middle of it ; then the word best after our, and lasdy the con- 
cluding word. It is much more probable that the omission was only 
at the end of the line, (an error which is found in other plibces in 
tl^ese plays) and that the author wrote, as I have printed : 

Our best friends Tiiade, our means stretch' d to the utmost. 
So, in a former scene : 

** — ^ and, you know, his meattSt 

«* If he improve them, may vfeWlbretck so far, — .** 
Again, in the following passage in Cori^iamu, wluchy I ' 
justify th««mendation xww maoe : 
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And let us presently go sit in council, 
How covert matters may be best disclos'd, 
And open perils surest answered. 

Oct, Let us do so: for we are at the stakc,^ 
And bay'd about with many enemies ; 
And some, that smile, have in their hearts, I fear, 
Millions of mischief. [^ExeunP. 

SCENE IL 

Before Brutus' Tcnt^ in the Camfi near Sardis. 

Drum, Enter Brutus, Lucilius, Lucius, and Soldiers : 
TiTiNius and FiyDAViVS'merting^ them, 

Brii, Stand here. 

Luc, Give the word, ho! and stand. 

Briu What now, Lucilius? is Cassius near? 

Luc, He is at hand ; and Pindariis is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 

[Pin. gives a Letter to Brx^ 

Bru. He greets me well. — Your master, PindaruS) 
In his own change, or by ill officers,* 

" ■■ for thy revenge 

*• Wrench up your power to the highest.*' Malone^ 
I am satisfied with the reading of the second folio, in which I per- 
ceive neither awkwardness nor want of perspicuity. Best is a word 
of mere enforcement, and is frequently introduced by Shakspeare. 
Thus, in King Henry VIII: 

•* My life itself and the best heart of it — ." 
Why does Aej«, in this instance, seem more significant tjian when 
it is applied to means ? Steevens. 

3 — at the stake,] An allusion to bear-baiting. So, in Macbeth, 
Act V : 

<* They have chain'd me to a staJte^ I cannot fly, 
'* But bear-like 1 must fight the course." Steevens. 

4 In Jut own change, or by ill officerSf"] The sense of which is this: 
Either your master, by the change of his virtuous nature, or by his 
officers abusing the power he had intrusted to them, hath done some 
things I could wish undone. This in) plies a doubt which of the two 
was the case. Yet, immediately after, on Pindarus*s saying, His 
master ivas full ^regard ami iionour, he replies. He is not doused. To 
reconcile this we should read : 

In his oTsun charge, or by ill officers, 
i. e. Either by those undci^is immediate command, or under the. 
command of his iieutenaats, who had abused their trust. Charge is 
SO VTsual a word in Shakspeare> to sifnify the forces committed XtL 
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Hath given me some worthy cause to wlih ^ 
Things done, undone : but, if he be at hand^ 
I shall be satisfied. 

Pin. 1 do not doubt, 

But that my noble muster will a^ijear * 

Such as he is, full of rc^*:ird, and 'lonour. 

Briu He is not doubted. — \ vvonl, L.uciluH|f 
How he receiv'd you, let nie be rcsolv'd. * ■' 

Luc, With courtesy, and wit a respeet eoou^; 
But not with such familiar instances, 
Nor with such free and friendly conference, 
As he hath used of old- ^ • ■ .^ 

Bru. Thou hast descriWSl y. . 

A hot friend cooling: Ever note, Lucilius, ^ - 

When love heroins to sicken and decay, c? ^ v« ^ 

It useth an enforced ceremony. . .--rj^ 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith : *' 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, v • 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle : 
But when they should endure the bloody spur, ^^ ;; 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, '^ ' 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on ? 

Luc. They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter'di 
The greater part, the horse in general,. .^ ^» 

Are come with Cassius. [^Maireh within, 

Bru. Hark, he is arriv*di— 



the trust of a commander, that I think it needless to give any in- 
stances. Warburton. 

The arguments for the change proposed are insufficient. Brulps 
could not hut know whether the wrongs committed were done by 
those who were immediately under the command of Cassius, or thoiB 
under his officers. TJie answer of Brutus to the servant is only an 
act of ar:fu= civility ; his question to Lucilius proves, that his suspi- 
cion still continued. Yet I cannot but suspect a corruption, and would 
read: 

In his cyan change, or by Hi offices, — . 

That is, either changing his inclination of himself, or by the ill of' 
Jices and bad influences of others. Johnson. 

Surely alteration is unnecessary. Li the subsequent conference 
Brutus charges both Cassius and his officer, Lucius Pella, with cor- 
ruption. Steepens 

Brutus immediately after says to Luciliuss when he hears his ac- 
count of the manner in which he had been received by Cassius : 
" Thou hast described 
" A hot friend coding.'^ jk 

That is the change whkh Brutus complains of. iff. MoMih ' -jff 

1 2 '^ 
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March ffiRtly ot) to meet him. 

Mnter Cassius and Holdiefs. 

Cas, Standi ho ! 

Bru, Stand) ho ! Speak the word along. 

Within. Stand. 

^/Ai^iir* Stand. 

Wifkim%t?aid. 

Ca«..Jf ost noble brotlier, you have done me wrong'. 

Bnu^udge mc, jou gods ! Wrong 1 mine enemies I 
And, if not so, how should 1 wrong a brother? 

Cas. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs ; 
And when you do them 

Bpu, - '• Cassius, be content, 

Speak your griefs* softly, — I do know you well : — 
Bafof^ tht eyes of both our armies here, 
Wbich should perceive nothing but love from us. 
Let us not wrangle : Bid them move away ; 
Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 
Atid I will give you audience. 

Cw.- Pindarus, 

Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 
* Bru, Luciiius, do the like ;^ and let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our conference. 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. \^EjTciijr?, 

SCENE III. 

IVithinthe TVw/o/ Brutus. 

Lucius and Titinius at eome distance Jratn it. 

Enter Brutus and Cassius. 

Cas, That you have wrong'd me doth appear in this: 
ifou have condemned and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein, my letters, praying on his side. 
Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 

Bru, You wrong'd yourself, to write in such a case. 

* ^'-^^your griefs — ] i. e. your grievances. See Vol. VIII, p. 30^, 
n. 8. Malone. 

^ do the like/] Old copy — «« do yoti the Kke ;'* but without 

jtegard to »etre. Steepens. 
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Cas, In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence^ should bear his comment, 

Bru, Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn'd to have an itchini^ palm ; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold, 
To undeservers. 

Cas, I an itching palm ? 

You know, that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru, The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cas, Chastisement I 

Bru, Remember March, the ides of March remember I 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice ?8 What, shall one of us. 
That struck the foremost man of all this world, 
But for supporting robbers ; shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes? 
And sell the mighty space of our large honour^. 
For so much trash, as may be grasped thus?— 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 
Than such a Roman. 

Cas. Brutus, bay not me,^ 

7 — — every nice ojfence — ] i. e. small trifling offence. Warburwn. 
So, in Romeo andyuliet. Act V : 

" The letter was not nice, but full of charge 

** Of dear import." Stcevens. 

• What villain touched his baly, that did stab, 
A?id not for justice ?'\ This question is far from implying that any 
of those who touched Cscsar's body, were villains. On the contrary, 
it is an indirect way of asserting that there was not one man among 
them, who was base enough to stab him for any cause but that of 
justice. McUone. 

^ Cas. Brutus^ bay not tne,] The old copy — bait not me. Mr. 
Theobald and all the subsequent editors read---6ay not me ; and the 
emendation is sufficiently plausible, our author having in Troilus and 
Cretsida used the word bay in the same sense : 

** What moves Ajax thus to bay at him I" 
But as he has likewise twice used bait in the sense required here, 
the text, in my apprehension, ought not to he disturbed. *< 1 y/tiW not 
yield," says Macbeth : 

" To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 

** And to be baited with the rabble's cacfe." 
Again, in Coriolanus: 



i 
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I '11 not endure it : you forget yourself, 
To hedge me in ;i I am a soldier, 1, 
Older in practice,* abler than yourself 
To make conditions.^ 

Bru, Go to ; you *re not, Cassias. 

Ca8. I am. 

Bru. I say, you are not.* 

Caa, Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 

Bru. Away, slight man I 

Caa. Is *t possible ? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must 1 give way and room to your rasii choler ? 
Shall I be frighted, when a madman stares ? 



«« — ^ why stay we to be baited 

« With one that uants her wits?" 
So also, in a comedy intitled, Ht/vs to choose a Good Wife from a 
JBad, 1602: 

♦* Do I come home so seldom, and that seldom 

" Am I ihus baited?'' 
The reading of the old copy, which I have restored, is likewise 
supported by a passage in King Richard III: 

'* To be so baited, scorn*d, and storm'd at." Malone 
The second folio, on both occasions, has — bait ; and the spirit of 
the reply will, in my judgment, be diminished, unless a rej)etition of 
the one or the other word be admitted. I therefore continue to read 
with Mr. Theobald. Bay, in our author, may be as frequently exem- 
plified as bait. It occurs again in the play before us, as well as in .^ 
Midsmnwer Night's Dream, Cyinbeline, Kirrg Henry IV^ P. II, &c. 
&c. Steevens. 

1 To hedge ine in,-] That is, to limit my authority by your direction 
or censure, yohnson. 

2 — -— lam a soldier, I, 

Older in practice, 8tc.] Thus the ancient copies ; but the modem ^ 
editors, mstead of /, have read ay, because the vowel / sometimcB 
stands for ay the aHinnative adverb. I have replaced the old readipg, 
on the authority of the following line : 

** And I am Brutus; Marcus Brutus /." Steepens. 
See Vol. IX, p. 65, n. 5. Malone. 

3 To tnake conditions.'] That is, to know on what terms it is fit to 
confer the offices which are at my disposal, yohnson. 

4 Cas. lam,. 

Bru. I say, you are not.'] This passage may easily be restored to 
metre, if we read : 
Brutusi I am. 

Cassius, I say you are not. Steetena. 
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€as. O yc gods ! ye gods ! Must I endure all this? 

Bru, All this ? ay, more : Fret, till your proud heart 
break ; 
Go, show your slaves how cholcrick you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? By the gods. 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you : for, from this day forth, 
I '11 use you for ray mirth/ yea, for my laughte)*, 
When you are waspish. 

Cas, Is it come to this ? 

J3ru. You say, you are a better soldier: 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well : For mine own part^ 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cos. You wrong me every way, you wrong roe, Brutus 5 
I said, an elder soldier, not a better : 
Did I say, better ? 

Bru, If you did, I care not. 

Cos. When Caesar liv'd, he durst not thus have mov*d 
me. 

Bru. Peace, peace ; you durst not so have tempted hixQ. 

Gz9. I durst not ? 

Bru. No. 

Cas. What ? durst not tempt him ? 

Bru, For your life you durst not. 

Caa. Do not presume too much upon my love, 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bru, You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
For I am arm'd so strong in fconesty. 
That they pass by me, as the idle wind, 
Which 1 respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you deny'd me ;— 
For I can raise no money by vije means : 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile tra^h,<5 

' / *// use you for my wirtA,] Mr. Rowe has transplanted this u\- 
fiult into the mouth of Lothario : 

« And use his sacred friendship for our mirth,** 

9 — than to wring 
Trom the loAtd Aands ofpeasanu their wU troth^ TVlftiiiS 
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By any indirection. I did send 

To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me : Was that done like Cassius ? 

Should I have ans\ver*d Caius Cassius so ? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters IVom his friends^ 

Be ready, gods, with all yotir thunderbolts, 

Dash him to pieces ! 

Caa, I denied you not. 

Bru» You did. 

Cas. I did not : — he was but a fool, 

That brought my answer back.^ — Brutus hath riv'd my 

heart : 
A friend should bear his friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not, till you practise them on me.^ 

Cas, You love me not. 

Bru, I do not like your faults. 

Cas, A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Bru, A flatterer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come) 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassiusi 
For Cassius is aweary of the world : 
Hated by one he loves ; brav'd by his brother ; 
Check'd like a bondman ; all his faults observed, 

sentiment, altogether in character, and expressed in a manner inimi- 
tably happy. For to ivring^ implies both to get unjuHly, and to use 
force in geiting: and hard hamls signify both «he peasant's great la^ 
hour and pains in acquiring, and \i\sgreat unixillingness to quit his hold. 

Warburton. 
I do not believe that Shakspcare, when he wrote hard hands in this 
place, had any deeper meaning than in the following line in J. MO- 
summer Night's Dream : 

** Hard-handed men that work in Athens here." JST Whke, 
Mr. H White might have supported his opinion, (with which I 
perfectly concur') by another histance from Cymbeline: 
«' ■ hands 

** Made hourly hard with falsehood as 'with labour,** StetVHt, 

^ ■ my answer back.] The word back is unnecessary to the 
sense, and spoils the measure. Steerens. 

« Bru. I do not, tillyim practise them on we.] The meaning is this : 
I do not look for your faults, I only see them, and mention them 
with vehemence, when you force them into my notice, by practisiiig 
them on me. Johnson. 
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Set in a note-book, learn'd^ and conn'd by rote, 

To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 

My spirit from mine eyes ! — There is my dagger, 

And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 

Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold : 

If that thou be'st a Roman, take it forth ;^ 

I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 

Strike, as thou didst at Caesar ; for, I know, 

•When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov'dst him better 

Than ever thou lov'dst Cassius. 

Bru, Sheath your dagger : 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger, as the fiint bears fire ; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. 

Cas, Hath Cassius liv'd 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill-temper*d, vexeth him ? 

Bru. When 1 spoke that, 1 was ill-temper'd too. 

Cas, Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 

Bru, And my heart too. 

Caa. O Brutus ! — 

Bru, What 's the matter ? 

Caa. Have you not love enough to bear with me. 
When that rash humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius ; and, henceforth,^ 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He 'il think your mother chidesj* and leave you so. 

[JN^o/se nvithin, 

9 If that rAoMbe*st a Roman, take it forth;'] 1 think he means only, 
that he is so far from avarice, when the cause of his country requires 
liberality, that if any man should wish for his heart, he would not 
need enforce his desire any otherwise, than by showing that he waa-a 
Horn an . yohnson. 

This seems only a form of adjuration like that of Brutus, p. 99 : 
** Now, as you are a Roinan, tell me true." Blackstone, 

1- — and, henceforth,] Old copy, redundantly in resjiect both of 
sense and measure : — ** andyr<wn henceforth.^* Bur the present omis- 
sion is countenanced by many passages in our author, besides the fol- 
lowing in Macbeth : 

" — — Thanes and kinsmen* 

** Henceforth be earls." Steeveng, 
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Poet, [within] Let me go in to see the generals ; 
There is some grudge between them, 'tis not meet 
They be alone. 

Luc. [withinl You shall not come to them. 

Poet. [withiTi] Nothing but death shall stay me. 

Enter Poet.^ 

Cas. How now ? What 's the matter ? 

JPoct, For shame, you generals ; What do you mean ? 
Love, and be friends, as two such men should be ; 
For I have seen more years, I am sure, than ye.* 

Cay. Ha, ha ; how vilely doth tiiis cynick rhyme ! 

Bru. Get you hence, sirrah ; saucy fellow, hence. 

Cas. Bear with him, Brutus ; 'tis his fashion. 

Bru. I *ll know his humour, when he knows his time : 
What should the wars do with these jigging fools ?* 

9 — chides j"] i. e. is clamorous, scolds. So, in At you Like it: 
" For what had he to do to chide at me ?" Steevens. 

2 Enter Poet.'\ Shakspearc found the present incident in Plutarch. 
The intruder, however, was Marcus Fhaonius, who had been a friend 
Mid follower of Cato ; not a poet, but one who assumed the charac- 
ter of a cynick philosopher. Steevens. 

^ Lore, and befriends, as tvjo such vien should be ; 
For J have seen inore years, I am sure, than ye."] This passage is a 
translation from the following one in the firs^ Book of Homer: 

which is thus given in Sir Thomas North's Plutarch : 
" My lords, 1 pray you hearken bo\h to me, 
** For I have seen more years than such ye three." 
See also Antony's speech, p. 85 : 

** Octaviiis, 1 have seen more days than you." 
Again, in Chapman's Iliadf Book IX : 

<* 1 am his greater, being a king, and more in yeares than he.'* 

Steeveiu. 
• TVTuit should the 'mars do with t/iese ]\ggmf^ fools ?"] i.e. with ^ese 
s9\y poets. A jig signified, in our author's time, a metrical compoei- 
tion, as well as a dance. So, in the prologue to Fletcher's Fair Maid 
(fthe Inn : 

»* A ^'/^ shall be clapp'd at, and every rhyme 
** Prais'd and applauded by a clamorous chime." 
[See note on Hamlet, Act III, sc. ii.] 

A modern editor, (Mr. Capell) who, after having devoted the 
greater part of his life to the s" udy of old books, appears to have been 
extremely ignorant of ancient English literature, not knowing this, 
ior jiggiiigy reads (afrer Mr. Poi^e) jingling. His work exhibits above 
Nine ^wnJrec/ alterations of the genuine text, equally capricious and 
unwarrantable. 
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Companion, hence .^ 

Cas. Away, away, be gone. [JExit Poet. 

Enter Lucilius and Titinius. 

JBru, Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 

Cas, And come yourselves, and bring Messala with you 
Immediately to us. [^Exeunt Luc. and Tit. 

Bru, Lifcius, a bowl of wine. 

Cas, I did not think, you could have been so angry. 

Bru, O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 

Cas* Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils. 

Bru» No man bears sorrow better : — Portia is dead. 

Cas, Hal Portia? 

Bru, She is dead. 
, Cas, How scap'd I killing, when I cross'd you so ?— 
O insupportable and touching loss !— • 
Upon what sickness ? 

Bru, Impatient of my absence ; 

And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong ; — for with her death 
TJtet tidings came ;— With this she fell distract, 
4»Dd, her attendants absent, swallow'd fire.^ • 

This editor, of whom it was justly said by the late Bishop of GIo- 
cester, that " he had hung hhnseljin chainsover our poet^s grave,'* having 
boasted in his preface, that '* his eiriendations of the text were at least 
equal in number to those of all the other editors and commentators put 
together " I some years ago had the curiosity to look into his volumes 
with this particular view . On examination I then found, that, of ihree 
hundred and twenty -five emendations of the ancient copies, which, 
as Ithen thought, he had properly received into his text, Pwo hundred 
and eighty Jinx were suggested by some former editor or comnienta* 
tor, ^ndfirty only by himself. But on a second and niore rigorous 
examination 1 now find, that of the emendations /^ro/ber/y adopted, 
(the number of which appears to be much smaller tlian that above 
mentioned) he has a claim to not more than fifteen. The innovations 
and arbitrary alterations, cither adopted from others, or first intro- 
duced by this editor, from ignorance of our ancient customs and 
phraseology, amount to no less a number than Nine Hundred 
AND Seventy-two ! ! It is highly probable that many yet have es- 
caped my notice. Malone 

6 Compaxiionr hence ] Companion is used as a term of reproach ia 
many of the old plays ; as we say at present— ^//<no. So, m 
Henry IV, P. II, Dol Tearsheet says to Pbtol ; 

•* — I scorn you, scurvy companion^* &c. Sceeww. 
VOL, XIV. K 
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Caa, And died so ?8 
. Bru. Even so. 
Cas, O ye immortal gods I 

Enter Lucius, with Wine and Tafiera. 
Bru, Speak no more of her. — Give me a bowl m 
wine :— 
In this I bury all tinkindness, Cassius. [Drinks, 

Cas. My heart is thirsty for th^t noble pledge :-— 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'er-swell the cup ; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus' love. [^Drinks. 

Re-enter Titinius, ivith Messala. 
Bru, Come in, Titinius : — Welcome, good Messala.^ 

7 Aridf her attendants absent, swalionv'djire.'] This circumstance is 
Uken from Plutarch. It is also mentioned by Val. Maximus. 

It cannot, however, be amiss to remark, that the death of Porti* 
may want that foundation which has hitherto entitled her to a place 
in poetry, as a pattern of Roman fortitude. She is reported, by Plnsr« 
I think, to have died at Rome of a lingering illness while Brutus iSs 
abroad ; but some writers seem to look on a natural death as a dero* 
gation from a distinguished character. Steeveiu. 

Valerius Maximus says that Portia survived Brutus, and killed her- 
self on hearing that her husband was defeated and slain at PhiliflM. 
Plutarch's account in The Life of Brutus is as follows : " And i^ 
Portia, Brutus* wife, Nicolaus the philosopher, and Valerius Maxi- 
mus, doe wryte, that she determining to kill her selfe, (her parents 
and friends carefuUie looking to her to kepe her from it) tooke hotte 
burning coles, and cast them into her mouth, and kept her mouth m>' 
close, that she choked her selfe. — There was a letter of Brutus found, 
wrytten to his frendes, complaining of their negligence; that his wife 
being sicke, they would not helpe her, but suffered her to kill her 
selfe, choosing to dye rather than to languish in paine. Thus it ap- 
pearcth that Nicolaus knew not well that tiine, sith the letter (at least 
if it were Brutus* letter) doth plainly declare the disease and love of 
this lady,and the mannerof her.death." North's Translation. 

See also Martial, L. I, ep 42, Valerius Maximus, and Nicolaus, 
and Plutarch, all agree in saying that she put an end to her life ; and 
the letter, if authentick, ascertains that she did so in the life-time of 
Brutus. 

Our author, therefore, we see, had sufficient authority for his re- 
presentation. Malone. 

8 And died so .^ &c.] I suppose, these three short speeches were meant 
t« form a single verse, and originally stood as follows : 

Cas. And died so? 
Bru. E'oen so, 

Cas. hnmortal gods .' 

The tragic k Ahs and Ohs interpolated by the players, are too fre- 
^pently permitted to derange our author's measure. Steevens. 
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Now sit we close about this taper here, 
And call in question our necessities* 

Cflff. Portia I art thou gone ? 

Bru. No more, I pray you*— 

Messala, I have here received letters, 
That young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 

Mes, Myself have letters of the self-same tenour. 

Bru. With what addition ? 

Mes. That by proscription, and bills of outlawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 

Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree ; 
Mine speak of seventy senators, that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 

Cos, Cicero one ? 

Mes, Ay, Cicero is dead,® 

And by that order of proscription.— 
Had you your letters from your wife, my lord ? 

Bru. No, Messala. 

Mes. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her ? 

Bru. Nothing, Messala. 

Mes. That, methinks, is Strang^. 

Bru. Why ask you ? Hear you aught of her in your^ ? 

Mes. No, my lord. 

Bru. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 

Mes. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell : 
P'or certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 

Bru. Why, farewel,- Portia. — We must die, Messala: 
With meditating that she must die once,^ 
I have the patience to endure it now. 

Mes. Even so great men great losses should endure. 

Cos. I have as much of this in art^ as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 

9 Ay, Cicero is dead,"] For the insertion of the affirmative advetfc* 
to complete the verse, I am answerable. Steevens. 

1 — oncei] i. e. at some time or other. So, in The Meny Wiv^f 
of Windsor : 

*' — I pray, thee once to-night 
** Give my sweet Nan this ring." 
See Vol. Ill, p. 109, n. 3. Steevens. 

^ — — in art — ] That is, in theory. MalotK. ^^ ,«.: ^-^ e ^ m 
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Bru. Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of ) larching to Philippi presently ? 

Caa. I do not think it good. 

JSru. Your reason ? 

Ca8. This it is :^ 

'Tis better, that the enemy seek us : 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers. 
Doing himself offence ; whilst we, lying still, 
Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 

Bru. Good reasons must, of force, give place to better. 
The people, 'twixt Philippi and this ground, 
Do stand but in a forc'd affection ; 
^''or they have grudg'd us contribution: 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them shall make a fuller number up. 
Come on rcfresh'd, new-added, and encourag'd ; 
From which advantage shall we cut him off, 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 
These people at our back. 

Cas. Hear me, good brother. 

Bru. Under your pardon.— You must note besidcy 
That we have tiyM the utmost of our friends^ 
Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe: 
The enemy increaseth every day, 
AVc, at I he heii^jht, are ready to decline. 
riiLrc is a tide* in the affairs of men, 
Wliich, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And wo must take the current when it serves. 



3 This It IS '."^ The overflow of the metre, and the disagreeable 
dash of — it is with '77* at the beginning of the next line, are almost 
proofs that our author only wrote, with a common ellipsis, — TT^t*.*— . 

Stfevens. 

4 There is a tide &c.] This passage is poorly imitated by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, in The Custom of the Country.- 

** There is an hour in each man's life appointed 
** To make his happiness, if then he sieze it," &c. Steevens. 
\ similar sentiment is found in Chapman's Bussy jy Amboia^ 1607: 
** There is a deep nick in time's restless wlieel, 
** For each man's good ; when which nick comes, it strikes. 
** So no man riseth by his real merit, 
'< But when it cries click in his raiser's spirit." Maltme. 
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Or lose our ventures. 

Cos, Then, with your will, go on j 

We '11 along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Bru, The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey necessity ; 
Which we will niggard with a little rest. 
There is no more to say ? 

Caa. No more. Good night; 

Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 

Bru. Lucius, my gown. [£xU Luc] Farewel, good 
Messala ;^ 
Good night, Titinius : — Noble, noble Cassius, 
Good night, and good repose. 

Cas. O my dear brother ! 

This was an ill beginning of the night: 
Never come such division 'tween our souls !* 
Let it not, Brutus. 

Bru, Every thing is well. 

Caa, Good night, my lord. 

Bru. Good night, good brother. 

2Ye, Mea, Good night, lord Brutus. 

Bru, Farewel, every one. 

[Exeunt Cas. Tit. and Me.5. 

Re-enter Lucius, with the Gonim, 
Giva me the gown. Where is thy instrument? 

Luc, Here in the tent. 

Bru, What, thou speak'st drowsily ? 

Poor knave, I blame thee not ; thou art o'er-watch'd. 
Call Claudius, and some other of my men ; 
I '11 have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 

Luc, Varro, and Claudius I 

Enter Varro and Claudius. 
Var, Calls my lord ? 

Bftk, I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent, and sleep ; 
It may be, I shall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 

Var* So please you, we will stand, and watch your plea- 
sure. 
Bru, I will not have it so: lie down, good sirs; 



* Kever come such divhion 'ftoeen our aoulifl ^^vbl 
in Samlet: 

" And never came mifichance between \» twva.** 

K 2 
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It may be, I shall otherwise bethink me. 

Look, Lucius, here 's the book I sought for so ; 

I put it in the pocket of my gown. [Servants lie down, 

Luc, I was sure, your lordship did not give it me. 

Bru. Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 

LuCi Ay, my lord, an it please you. 

Bru, It doeS) my boy: 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

Luc, It is my duty, sir. 

Bru, 1 should not urge thy duty past thy might ; 
I know, young bloods look for a time of rest. 

Luc, I have slept, my lord, already. 

Bru, It is weirdone; and thou shalt sleep again; 
I will not hold thee long : if I do live, 
I will be good to thee. [_Mu8icky and a Song. 

This is a sleepy tune : — O murd'rous slumber ! 
Lay'st thou thy leaden mace* upon my boy, • 
That plays thee musick ? — Gentle knave, good night; 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
If thou dost nod, thou break'st thy instrument ; 
I 'II take it from thee ; and, good boy, good night. 
Let me see, let me see ;7— Is not the leaf tum'd down^ 
Where I left reading ? Here it is, 1 think. [^He sits dmm. 

Enter the Ghost o/*C*sar. 
How ill this taper burns ! — Ha ! who comes here ? 
I think, it is the weakness of mine eyes, 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me :•— Art thou any thing? - 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That muk'st my blood cold, and my hair to stare? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 

* — thy leaden mace — ] A nnace is the ancient term for ft sotp- 
tre. So, in The Arr.iignrticnt of Paris, 1584; 
*' — — Irok ipon my s'arel> grace, 

** Because the pomp thai longs tf» Juno's macf,"&c. Sutnent, 
Shakrpeare probably remembered Spenser in his Fairy ^ecen, B. 
I, cant, iv, st. 44; 

*■ When as Morpheus had with leaden mase, 

** Arrested ali thai courtly company." H White, 

7 Let mesee^ let vie see;"] As these words are wh'.>ily unmetricAlt 
we may supp- se our auvhor meant to avail himself of tl» coimnoB 
colloqiiiil phrase. — Let '* *cc, let '» ece. Steeeens. * 
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Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Bru. Why com'st thou ? 

Ghost, To tell thee, thou shalt see me at Philippi. 

Bru. Well; 
Then I shall see thee again ?8 

Ghost. Ay, at Philippi. [Ghost vanishes. 

Bru, Why, I will see thee at Philippi then.— 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest: 
111 spirit, I would hold more talk with thee.— 
Boy I Lucius 1 — Varro I Claudius ! Sirs, awake !— 
Claudius 1 



« — Then I shall see thee again?'] Shakspeare has on this occa- 
sion deserted his original I* dees not appear from Plutarch iha* the 
Ghogt of Caaar appeared to Brutus, bu^ ** a wonderful straunge and 
in jnslruous shape of a body." This apparition could not be at once 
the shade ofCxsar^ and the evil genius of Brutus. 

** Biuius boldly asked what he was, a god. or a man, and what 
cause br«»ught him thither. The spirit answered him, 1 am thy euill 
spirit, Bruius; and ihou shall see me by the citie of PhUippes. Bru- 
tus beeing no otherwise aftrayd, repl} ed againe vnto it . well, then I 
shall see thee agayne. The spirit presently vanished away ; and Bru- 
tus called his mcii vnto hiTu, who t Ide him that they heard no noyse> 
nor sawe any thing at all. ' 

See the story of Cassius Pannensis in Valerius Maxifnus, Lib. I, 
c. vii. Steevens. 

The words which Mr. Steevens has quoted, are from Phitarch's 
Life of Brutus. Shaksj>eare had also certainly read Plutarch's ac- 
count of this vision in the Li/e cfdesar: •« Above all, the ghost that 
appeared unto Brutus, showed [)la«ily that the goddes were c ffended 
with the murther of Cxsar. The vision was thus. Brutus being ready 
to pass over his army from the citie of Abydos to the other coast 
lying directly against it, slept every night "(as his manner was) in his 
tent ; and being yet awake, thinking of his affaires, — he thought he 
heard a noyse at his tent-dore, and looking towards the light of the 
lampe that waxed very dimmet he saw a horrible vision of a man, of 
a wonderfuil greatr.es and dreadful looke, which at the first made 
him marvelously afraid But when he sawe that it did him no hurt,- 
but sto ;de by his bedde-side, and said nothing, at length ht asked 
him what he was. The image auntwered him, I am -hy ill angel, 
Bi^itus, and thou shalt see Die by the citie of Philippes. Then Bratus 
replyed agayne, and said. Well, I shall see thee theiu Therewichill * 
the sp rit presently vanished from him.** 

h is manifest from the words abc>ve printed in Italics, thit 
speare had th.s pas.sage in his thoughts as well u the ottaar. 

That lights grea dhn, or humed Blue at the a|Jtm»ch df^ j 
was a belief which our author might have {v)iina esHD| 
most every book of his Kge that treats of «anenaJEvA) 

SeciR)|fiP/Vri4flr<///i;Vol.XI,p.l«),i\.7. " 
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Luc. The strings, my lord, are false. 

Bru, He thinks, he still is at his instrument.-— 
Lucius, awake. 

Luc. My lord ! 

Bru. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so cry'dst out? 

Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 

Bru. Yesi that thou didst : Didst thou see any thing ? 

Luc. Nothing, my lord. 

Bru. Sleep again, Lucius.—- Sirrah, Claudius ! 
Fellow thou ! awake. 

Far. My lord. 

Clau. My lord. 

Bru. Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep ? 

Var, Clau. DW we, my lord ? 

Bru, Ay ; Saw you any thing ? 

Far, No, my lord, I saw nothing. 

Clau. Nor I, my lord. 

Bru, Go, and commend me to my brother Cassius ; 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. 

Far, Clau. It shall be done, my lord. [^Exeunt. 



ACT V SCENE I. 

The Plains ^Philippi. 
Mnter Octavivs, Antont> and their Army. 

Oct^ Now, Antony, our hopes are answered : 
You said, the enemy would not come down^ 
But keep the hills and upper regions ; 
It pi^oves not so : their battles are at hand ; 
They piean to warn us* at Philippi here, 

• — "wam iu — ] To twini is to tmnmon. So, in Kin^yohn: 

" Who is it that hath viornd us to the walls ?" 
Shakspeare uses the word yet more inteHigibly in King Richard 
Ul: 

** And sent to viom them to his royal presence.'* 
Throughout the books of the Stationers" Company, the word ifl 
always used in this sense ; *' Receyved of Raufe Newbery for his 
fyne, that he came not to the hall when he was vsarned, according to 
e orders of this house." 
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Answering before we do demand of them. 

^nt. Tut, I am in their bosoms, und I know 
Wherefore they do it : they could be content 
To visit other places ; and come down 
With fearful brave ry,i thinkinijj, by this face, 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
But 'tis not so. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mesa. Prepare you, generals 2 

The enemy comes on in gallant show ; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, 
And something to be done immediately. 

Ant, Octavius, lead your battle softly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Oct, Upon the right hand I, keep thou^ the left. 

Ant, Why do you cross me in this exigent ? 

Oct, I do not cross you ; but I will do so. [^Marcfi, 

Drum, Enter Brutus, Cassius, and their Army ; Luci- 
Lius, TiTiNius, Messala, and Others, 

JBru, They stand, and would have parley. 

Caa, Stand fast, Titinius : We must out and talk. 

Oct, Mark Antony, shall we give sign of battle ? 

Ant* No, Caesar, we will answer on their charge. 
Make forth, the generals would have some words. 

Oct, Stir not until the signal. 

Bru, Words before blows: Is it so, countrymen? 

Oct. Not that we love words better, as you do. 

Bru, Good words are better than bad strokes, Octavius. 

Again, in a Letter fronn Lord Cecil to the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
See Lodge's lUustratioru, &c. Vol. Ill, 206. I pray yor Lp. there- 
fore, let him be privatly vjomed^ without any other notice (to his dis- 
gp-ace) to come up*' Sec. Steevens. 

1 Withfearful bravery ] That is, with a gallant shorn of courage, car- 
rying 'with it terror and dismay. Fearftd is used here, as in many other 
places, in an ac^ive sense — producing fear — intimidating. Malone, 

So, in Churchyard's Siege of Leeth 1575 : 

** They were difeare unto the eniuyes eye " 

I believe, however, that in the present msttiuce, fearful bravery re- 
qmres an interpretation that may t>e found in Siditey's Arcadia, Lib. 
II : '* — her horse, faire and lustie ; which she rid »o as might show 
zfearefuU boldnesff daring to doe that which she knew that she knew 
not how to doe " Steevens. 

^^^~^keep thou -r] The tenour of the confenationcvidefttlf it* 
quires us tm wdA-'yiiu. JHuotu ■ ■ ^' 
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jint. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good words.: 
Witness the hole you made in Caesar's heart, 
Crying, Long live I hailj Casar I 

Cas. Antony, 

The posture of your blows are yet unknown ;^ 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them honeyless, 

^nt. Not stingless too. 

Bru. O, yes, and soundless too ; 
For you have stol'n their buzzing, Antony, 
And, very wisely, threat before you sting. 

^nt. Villains, you did not so, when your vile daggers 
Hack'd one another in the sides of Caesar : 
You show'd your teeth like apes, and fawn'd like hounds^ 
And bow'd like bondmen, kissing Caesar's feet ; 
Whilst damned Casca,^ like a cur, behind, 
Struck Caesar on the neck. O flatterers !^ 

Cas. Flatterers ! — Now, Brutus, thank yourself:^ 
This tongue had not oflended so to-day, 
If Cassius might have rul'd. 

Oct. Come, come, the cause : If arguing make us 
sweat. 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 
Look; 

I draw a sword against conspirators ; 
When think you that the sword goes up again ?— 
Never, till Caesar's three and twenty wounds^ 

3 The posture of your blorj:s are yet unhio^ni] It sliould be— w yet 
Unknown. But the error was certainly Shakspeare's. Malone. 

Rather, the mistake of his transcriber or printer ; which therefore 
ought, in my opinion, to be corrected. Had Shakspeare been gene- 
rally inaccurate on similar occasions, he might more justly have be^ 
suspected of inaccuracy in the present instance. Steevens. 

4 Casca,"] Casca struck Caesar on the neck, coming iiie a de- 
generate cur behind him. yohnson. 

* OJlatterers /] Old copy, unmettically, — O you flatterers ! 

Steevent. 
^ Flatterers / — Nvix^ Brutus^ thank yourself:'] It is natural to sup- 
pose, from the defective metre of this line, that our author wrote : 
Flatterers / Ntmj, Brutus, you may thatik yourself . Steevens. 

' — three and twenty ''Mounds — ] [Old copy — three and thirty i"] 
but I have ventured to reduce this number to three and tv)enty, from 
the joint authorities of Appian, Plutarch, and Suetonius: and I am 
persuaded, the error was not from the poet but his transcribers. 

TheobaltfL 
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Be well aveng'd ; or till another Caesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors.® 

Btu, Caesar, thou can'st not die by traitors' hands, 
Unless thou bring'st them with thee. 

Oct, So I hope ; 

I was not bom to die on Brutus' sword. 

Bru, O, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 
Young man, thou could'st not die more honourable. 

Cas, A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such honour, 
Joih'd with a masker and a reveller. 

Ant. Old Cassius still ! 

Oct* Come, Antony; away.— - 

Defiance, traitors, hurl we^ in your teeth : 
If yt)u dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 
If not, when you have stomachs.^ 

\^Exeunt Oct. Ant. and their jirnuj. 

Cos, Why now, blow, wind ; swell, billow ; and swim? 
bark! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 

Bru, Ho! 
Lucilius ; hark, a word with you. 

Luc, My lord. 

[Bru. and hvc, Converse afiarc. 

Beaumont and Fletcher have fallen into a similar mistake, in their 
J^oble Gentleman : 

'* So Cxsar fell, when In the Capitol, 

** Tliey gave his body ftoo and thirty wounds." Ritson. 

^ ' till another C<esar 
Sofoe (tided slaughter to the sioord of traitors."] A similar idea has 
already occurred in J^ing John : 

" Or add a royal number to the dead,— 

•* With slaughter coupled to the name of kings." Steerens. 

• Defiance, traitors, hurl we — ] Whence perhaps Milton, Fara- 
tliseLost,B.l,v.669: 

•* Burling defiance toward the vault of Heaven." 
Burl is peculiarly expressive. The challenger in judicial combats 
was said to hurl down his gage, when he threw his glove down as a 
pledge that he would make good his charge against his adversary-. 
S09 in King Richard II: 

•* And interchangeably hurl down my gage 

•* Upon this over-weening traitor's foot." H, White. 

I ■■ tvhenyou have stomachs.] So, in Chapman's version of the 
ainth Iliad: 

** Fight luhen his- stomach servet him beet, or when." &c% ' 
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Caa, Messala, — 

Mes. What says my general ? 

Ca8. Messala,* 

This is my birth-day ; as this very day 
Was Cussius bom. Give me thy hand, Messala : 
Be thou my witness, that, against my willy 
As Pompey was, am I compellM to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties* 
You know, that I held Epicurus strong. 
And his opinion : now I change my mind) 
And partly credit things that do presage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign^ 
Two mighty eagles fell ; and there they perch'd, 
Gorging and feeding from our soldiers' hands ; 
Who to Philippi here consorted us : 
This morning are they fled away, and gone ; 
And, in their steads, do ravens, crows, and kites, 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us, 

2 Messala, &c.] Almost every circumstance in this speech is taken 
from Sir Thomas North's translation of Plutarch : 

«< But touching Cassius, Messala reporreth that he supped by him- 
selfe in his tent, with a few of his friendes, and that all supper tymc 
he looked very sadly, and was full of thoughts although it was 
against his nature : and that after supper he tooke him by the hande, 
and holding him fast (in token of kindnes as his manner was) told 
him in Greeke, Messala, I protest vnto thee, and make the my wit- 
nes, that I am compelled against my minde and will (as Pompey the 
Great was) to ieopard the libertie of our contrv, to tiie hazard of a 
battel. And yet we must be liuely, and of good corage. considering 
our good fortune, whom we should wronge too muche to mistrust 
her, although we follow euill counsell. Messala writeth,tl^t Cassius 
hauing spoken these last wordes vnto him, he bid him farewell, and 
willed him to come to supper to him the next night following, bi- 
cause it was his birth-day . ' Ste&c&is. 

3 — our former ensign — ] Thus the old copy, and, I suppose, 
rightly Former \s foremost. Shakspeare sometimes uses the compa' 
rative instead of the positive and superlative. See King Lear, Act IV, 
sc. iii. Either word has the same origin ; nor do 1 perceive "why for' 
mer should be less applicable to place than time. Steevens. 

Former is right ; and the meaning-— twr fore ensign. So', in Ad- 
lyngton's Apuleius, 1596: " Firsr hee instructed me to sit at the table 
vpon my laile, and howe I should Icape and daunce, holding up my 
former itttc.^' 

Again, in Harrison's Description of Britaine: **It [i. e. brawn] is 
made commonly of the fore pare of a tame bore set uppe for the pur- 
pose by '^he space of an whole year or two. Afterwarde he is killed, 
-»and then of Ythforvier partes is our brawne made." HiUon. 
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As we were sickly prey ;* their shadows seem 

A can($p||Aaost fatal, under which 

Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 

Me8. Believe not so. 

Cas, I but believe it partly ; 

For I am fresh of spirit, and resolv'd 
To meet all perils very constantly. 

Bru, Even so, Lucilius. 

Cas, Now, most noble Brutus, 

The gods to-day stand friendly ; that we may. 
Lovers, in peace, lead on our days to age ! 
But, since fhe irf(airs of men rest still uncertain, 
^et 's reason nvilh the worst that may befall. 
If we do' lose this battle, then is this 
T>^ very last time we shall speak together : 
What are you then determined to do ?* 

Bru, Even by the rule of that philosophy,^ 



^ — as 'Vie luere sickly prey ;] So, in King yohi .' 

" As doth a ranien on a sick -fallen \it2M^ — .'* Steevens. 

s The very last time toe shall speak together : 
What are you then determined to do?'\ i. e. I am resolved in sucli 
a case to kill myself. What are you determined of ? Warburton. 

* '—— of that philosophy,"] There is an apparent contradiction be- 
tween the sentiments contained in this and the following speech which 
Shakspeare has put into the mouth of Brutus. In this, Brutus declares 
tiis resolution to wait patiently for the determinations of Providence ; 
and in the next, he intimates, that though he should survive the bat- 
tle, he would never submit to be led in chains to Rome. This sen- 
tence in Sir Thomas North's translation, is perplexed, and might be 
easily misunderstood. SJbakspeare, in the first speech, makes that to 
be the present opinion eif *4Jrutus, which in Plutarch, is mentioned 
only as one he formerly entertained, though he now condemned it. 

So, in Sir Thomas North: — "There Cassius beganne to speake 
first, and sayd : the gods graunt vs, O Brutus, that this day we may 
winne the iield, and euer after to Hue all the rest of our life quietly, 
one with another. But sith the gods haue so ordeyned it, that the great- 
est & chiefest things amongest men are most vncertayne, and that if 
the battell fall out other\vibe to daye then we wishe or looke for, we 
shall hardely meete againe, what art thou then determined to doe ? to 
fly, or dye ? Brutus aunswered him, being yet but a young n\an, and 
not ouer greatly experienced in the world : I trust (I know not how) 
a ccrteine rule of philosophie, by the which 1 did greatly blame and 
reproue Cato for killing of him selfe, as being no lawfuU nor godly 
acte, touching the gods, nor concerning men, valiant ; not to gi«e 
place and yeld to diuine prouidence,and not constantly and pacicntly • 
to take whatsoever it pleaseth him to send va, V>ut Xn> toiW^^WJ^*?^***\ :■ 
VOL. XIV. L 
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By which I did blame Cato for the death 

Which he did give himself ;— -I know not l^<VM&j| 

But I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 

The time of life :7— arming myself with patience,^ 

To stay the providence of some high powers, 

That govern us below. 

Caa. V Then, if we lose this battle,^ 

and flie : but being nowe in the middest of the daunger« I am of a con- 
trarie mind. For If it be not the will of God, that this ^^H M out 
fortunate for vs, I will looke no more for hope» nieiiiter seeke to 
make any new supply for war againe, but will nd me of this misera-. 
ble world, and content me with my fortune. For, I gjauc vp my life 
for my contry in the ides of Marche, for the which 1 ^all live in ang^ 
ther more glorious worlde." Steeveiis. ^" 

I see no contradiction in the sentiments of Brutus. He would rsbt 
determine to kill himself merely for the loss of one battle ; but as he 
expresses himself, (p. 117) would try his fortune in a second fight. 
Yet he would not submit to be a captive. Blackstone. 

I concur with Mr Steevens. The words of the text by no means 
justify Sir W. Blackstone's solution. The question of Cassius re- 
lates solely to the event of this battle, Malone. 

There is certainly an aj)parent contradiction between the senti- 
ments which Brutus expresses in this, and in his subsequent speech ; 
but there is no real inconsistency. Bruius had laid it down to himself 
as a principle, to abide every chance and extremity of war ; but 
when Cassius reminds him of the disgrace of being led in triumph 
through the streets of Rome, he acknowledges that to be a trial 
which he could not endure. Nothing is more natural than this. We 
lay down a system of conduct for ourselves, but occurrences may 
happen that will force us to depart from it. M. Mason, 

This apparent contradiction may be easily reconciled. Brutus is at 
first inclined to wait patiently for better times ; but is roused by the 
idea of being " led in triumph," to which he will never submit. The 
loss of the battle would not alone have determined him to kill him- 
self, if he could have lived free. Ritson, 

7 — so to prevent 
The thne of life .•] To prevent is here used in a French sense-*- 
to anticipate. By tiTne is meant the full and complete time ; the pe- 
riod. Malone, 

To prevent, 1 believe, has here its common signification. Dr. John- 
son, in his Dictionary y adduces this very instance as an example of it. 

SteeH)eM, 

• — arming myself luith patience, &c .] Dr. Warburton thinks, that 
•in this speech something is lost ; but there needed only a parenthesis 
to dear it. The construction is this: I am determined to act accord- 
ing to that philosophy which directed me to blame the siucide of 
Cato ; arming myself with patience, &c. Johnson. 
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You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Rome ? 

Bru. No, Cassius, no : think not, thou noble Roman^ 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome ; 
He bears too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end that work, the ides of March begun ;* 
And whether we shall meet again, I know not. 
Therefore our everlasting farewel take : — 
For ever, and for ever, farewel, Cassius I 
If we do meet again, why we shall smile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 

Caa, For ever, and for ever, farewel, Brutus ! 
If we do meet again, we '11 smile indeed ; 
If not, 'tis true, this parting was well made. 

Bru, Why then, lead on.— O, that a man might know 
The end of this day's business, ere it come ! 
But it sufficeth, that the day will end, 
And then the end is known. — Come, ho I away ! \Exeu7it. 

SCENE II. 

The same. The Field of Battle. 

jAlarum, Enter Brutus and Messala. 

Bru. Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give these bills? 
Unto the legions on the other side : \JLoud jilarunf. 

Let them set on at once ; for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius' wing, 

« Then, if we lose this battle,] Cassius, in his last speech, having 
said— If we do lose this battle, the same two words might, in the pre- 
sent instance, be fairly understood, as they derange the metre. I 
would therefore read only : 

Gas. Therif if we lose^ 

Tou are contented Sec. 
I'hus, in King Lear : 

«* King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta'cn : — .*' 
i. e. hath lost the battle. Steevens. 

1 — the ides of March begun ;] Our author ought to have writ.- 
t^-~began* For this error, I have no doubt, he is himself answci;- 
able. Malone. 

See p. 106, n. 3. Steevens. 

2 -^— give these bills — ^] So, in the old translation of Plutarch : 
*< In the meane tjme Brutus that led the right winge, sent little Atlte 
to the coUonels and captaines of private bandes, in whi;^ he wvM jt 
the worde of the battel!," &c. Steeowi. ' ' : - j3 
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And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 

Ride, ride, Messala : let them all come down. [^Ex^Hf. 

SCENE III. 

The same, Another Fart of the Field, 
Alarum. Enter Cassius and TitiniuS. 

Cas, O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly 1 
Myself have to mine own tum'd enemy : 
This ensign here of mine was turning back ; 
I slew the coward, and did take it from him. 

Tit, O Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early : 
Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly ; his soldiers fell to spoil, 
AVhiist we by Antony are all enclos'd. 

Enter Pindarus. 

Fin, Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord ! 
Fly therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. 

Cas, This hill is far enough .3— -Look, look, Titinius ;- 

s This hill is far enough. &c.] Thus, in the old translation of PIu- 
tiivch ; ** So, Cassius him selfe was at length compelled to flic, with 
a lew about hhn, vnto a little hill, from whence they might eascly 
see what was done in all the plaine : howbeit Cassius him self sawe 
nothing, for his sight was verie bad, sauing that he saw (and yet 
with much a doe) how the enemies spoiled bis campe before his eyes. 
He sawe also a g^eat troupe of horsemen, whoill Brutus sent to aide 
Jiim, and thought that they were his enemies fWlt followed him : but 
yet he sent Titinius, one of them that was with liim,togoe and know 
what they were. Brutus' horsemen sawe him comming a farre of, 
whom when they knewelhat he was one of Cassius' chiefest friende% 
they showted out for joy : and they that were familiarly acquainted 
with him, lighted from their horses, and went and imbraced him. 
The rest compassed him in rounde about a horsebacke, with songs 
of victorie and great rushing of their harnes, so that they made all 
the field ring againe for joy. But this marred all. For Cassius think- 
ing in deed that Titinius was taken of the enemies, he then spake 
these wordes : desiring too much to Hue, 1 haue lined to see one of 
my best frendes taken, for my sake, before my face. After that, 
he gotte into a tent where no bodye was, and tooke Pindarus with 
him, one of his freed bondmen, whom he reserued ever for suche a 
pinche, since the cursed battell of the Parthians, where Crassus Was 
slaine, though he notwithstanding scaped from that ouerthrow ; but 
then casting his cloke ouer his head, & holding out his bare neck vnto 
Pyndarus, he gaue him his head to be striken off. So the head was 
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Are those my tents, where I perceive the fire ? 

7iV. They are, my lord. 

Cos. Titinius, if thou lov'st me, 

Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops. 
And here again ; that I may rest assured, 
Whether yond' troops are friend or enemy. 

TYr. I will be here again, even with a thought.* [^ExU. 

Cas, Go, Pindarus,* get higher on that hill \^ 
My sight was ever thick ; regard Titinius, 
And tell me what thou not'st about the field.—- \^Exit Pin. 
This day I breathed first : time is come round,^ 
And, where I did begin, there shall I end ; 
My life is run his compass. — Sirrah, what news?* 

Pin. [above] O my lord !^ 

Cas. What news ? 

Pin. Titinius is 

found seuered from the bodie : but after that time Pyndarus was 
neuer seene more." Steevens. 

* — even luiih a thought."] The same expression occurs again in 
Antony and Cleopatra : 

** That, which is now a horse, even with a thought 
*< The rack dislimns, — .** Steeven^. 

^ Go, Pindarus,'] This dialogue between Cassius and Pindarus, is 
beautifully imitated by Beaumont and Fletcher in their tragedy of 
Bonduca, Act III, sc. v. Steevens. 

6 ■■ get higher on that hillf] Our author perhaps wrote on this 
"hill J for Cassius is now on a hill. But there is no need of change. 
He means a hillock somewhat higher than that on which he now is. 

The editor of the second folio arbitrarily reads — thither for higher, 
and all the subsequent editors adopted his alteration. Afaione. 

Mr. Malonehassufficiently justified the reading in the text; and 
yet the change offered by the second folio is not undefensible. Steevens. 

y — litne is come round ,"] So, in King Lear, the Bastard, dying, 
says: 

*• The viheel is conie full circle." Sieevens. 

« SiiTah, %:}Iiat ne^vs?"] Sirrah, as appears from many of our 

old plays, was the usual address in speaking to servants, and children. 
Mr. Pope, not adverting to this, reads — Now, what news ? See Vol. 
Vll, p. 185, n. 9. Mafone. 

9 O my lord! &c.] Perhaps this-passage, designed to form a single 
verse, originally stood thus : 

Pin. my good lord! 

CsLs. What )ieus ? 

^/a- Tithiiu.^ is \ — Ste«tTv& < 

L 2 
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Enclosed round about with horsemen, that 
Make to him on the spur ;— yet he spurs on.— 
Now they arc almost on him ; now, Titinius !— 
Now some 'light : — O, he 'lights too : — he *s ta'en ;— and, 
hark ! [_Shout, 

They shout for joy. 

Cas. Come down, behold no more.— 

O, coward that I am, to live so long, 
To see my best friend ta'en before my face I 

Enter Pindarus. 
Come hither, sirrah : 
In Parthia did I take thee prisoner ; 
And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 
That whatsoever I did bid thee do. 
Thou should'st attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath ! 
Now be a freeman ; and, with this good 8w««I,' 
That ran through Caesar's bowels, search this bosom. 
Stand not to answer : Here, take thou the hilts ; 
And, when my face is cover'd, as 'tis now, 
Guide thou the sword. — Caesar, thou art revenged, 
Even with the sword that kill'd thee. ■ s- -.[JH^s, 

Fin, So, I am free ; yet would not so have beeiii 
Durst I have done my will. O Cassius I 
Far from this country Pindarus shall run, 
Where never Roman shall take note of him. [£xit. 

Re-enter Titinius, ivith Messala. 

Me9, It is but change, lltinius ; for OctaviUB 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus' power, 
As Cassius' legions are by Antony. 

Tit, These tidings will well comfort Cassiua^ 

Mea, Where did you leave him ? 

Tit. All disconsolate^ 

With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 

Mea, Is not that he, that lies upon the ground ? 

Tit, He lies not like the living. O my heart ! 

Mea, Is not that he? 

Tit, No, this was he, Messala., 

But Cassius is no more. — O setting sun I 
As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 
So in his red blood Cassius' day is set ; 
The sun of Rome is set 1 Our day is gone ; 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds are done I 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 
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Mes. Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. 
O hateful error, melancholy Vchild I 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not ? O error, soon conceiv'd, 
Thou never com'st unto a h|ppy birth, 
But kiil'st the mother thatjpfender'd thee. 

Tit, What, Pindarus I Where art thou, Pindarus ? 

Mes, Seek him, Titinius : whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears : I may say, thrusting it ; 
For piercing steel, and darts envenom'd, 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus, 
As tidings of this sight.. ._. 

Tit, Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Pindarus the while. [^Exit Mes. 

Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius ? 
Did I not meet thy friends ? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory. 
And bid me give *t thee ? Didst thou not hear their shouts? 
Alas, thou hast misconstrued every thing. 
But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow ; 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. — Brutus, come apace, 
And see how I regarded Caius Cassius.— 
By your leave, gods :— This is a Roman's part : 
Come, Cassius' sword, and find Titinius' heart. l_Die£. 

jflarum. Re-enter Messala, with Brutus, young Cato, 
Strato, Volumnius, and LuciLius. 

Bru, Where, where, Messala, doth his body lie? 

Mes, Loii yonder; and Titinius mourning it, 

JBru, Titinius' face is upward. 

Cato, He is slain. 

J3tu, O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet ! 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails.^ [Xow jllarumfi. 

Cato, Brave Titinius! 

Look, whe'r he have not crown'd dead Cassius I 

Bru, Are yet two Romans living such as these? — 
The last of all the Romans,^ fare thee well ! 

1 ■ and turru our sviords 
In our (mn proper entrails.'] So, Lucan> Lib. I : 

** — populumque potentem j 

«' In sua victrici conversum viscera dextra." Steff^stw* A 
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It is impossible^ that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow.— •Friends, I owe more tears 
To this dead man, than you shall see me pay.-*- 
I shall find time, Cassius, X ^all find time.—- 
Come, therefore, and toXjlyipsos^ send his body; 




3 The latt (f all the R&mant,'] From the old translation of Pla- 
tarch : " So, when he [Brutus] was come thither, after he had la- 
mented the death of Cassius, calling him the latt ^ all the Ramant^ 
being hnpossibie that Rome should ever breede againeso noble and valiant 
a man as he, he caused his bodie to be buried." &c. 

Mr Rowe, and all the subsequent editors, read, as we should now 
write,— TAou last. Sec. But this was not the phraseology of Shak- 
speare's age. See Vol. X, p. 419, n. 5. See also the Letter of Post* 
humus to Imogen, in Cymbelijie, Act III, sc. ii: ** — as you, O the 
dearest of creatures, would not eveiv renew me with thine eyes.*' 
Again, in King Lear: 

** The jewels of our father, with wash'd eyes 
** Cordelia leaves you." 
not j^e jewels, — as we now should write. Malone. 

I have not displaced Mr. Malone*s restoration from the old copy, 
because i^ is of no great importance to our author's meaning ; though 
I aJii perfectly convinced, that in the instances from Cymbeline and 
King Leary the is merely the error of a compositor who misunder- 
stood the abbreviations employed to express thou and^ in the origi- 
nal MSS. which might not have been remarkable for calligraphy. 
Both these abbreviarions very nearly resemble the one commonly 
used for the; a circumstance which has proved the frequent aoiUrce 
of similar corruption. A mistake of the saiiie colour appear'^ to have 
happened in p. 118. where (see viote 8) thee had been given instcmd 
of tlie. See likewise the volume above referred to by Mr Malone, 
where the is again printed (and, as 1 conceive, thro.ttgh the same 
blunder,) instead of thou. 

The passage cited from Plutarch can have no weigllt on the pre- 
sent occasion. The biographer is only relating wha» Bnirus had said. 
In the text, Brutus is the speaker, and is addressing himseif, propria 
persona, to Cassius. 

Besides, why is not " Thou last" &c. the language of Shakspeare ? 
Have we not in Rifig Richard III: 

** Thou slander of cliy mother's heavy womb ! 
** Thou loathed issue &c. 
** Thou rag .>f honour thou detested — ?" 
And again, in Troilus and Otssida: 
" Thou grear and wise," &c. 
Again, in Hamlet: 

** — — know thou noble youth !" 

And fifiy more instances to the same purpose might be introduced. 

Objec um est Historico (Cremutio Cordo. J acit. Ann 1: iv, 34,) 
quod Brutu'.n Cassiumque w/rmw* A^oma/icruw dixisset. Suet. Tiber. 
Lib. I1I> c. 61. Sieevent, 
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His funerals shall not be in our camp, 

Lest it discomfort us. — Lucilius, come ;— 

And come, young Cato ; let us to the field. — 

Labeo, and Flavius,^ set our battles on :— 

*Tis three o'clock ; and, Romans, yet ere night 

We shall try fortune in a second fight. [^Exeur\t. 

SCENE IV. 

jlnother Part of the Field, 

Alarum, Enter fightings Soldiers of both Armiea ; theji 
Brutus, Cato, Lucilius, and Others, 

Bru. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your heads ! 

Cato, What bastard doth not ? Who will go with me ? 
I will proclaim my name about the field :— ^ 
J am the son of Marcus Cato, ho I 
A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend ; 
I am the son of MarciiihCato,^ ho ! \Charg€% the Enemy, 

Bru, And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I ; 
BrutU8> my country's friend ; know me for Brutus. 

[^Exit^ charging the Enemy. Cato is oroJSf' 
fiOHveredy and falls, 

Luc, O young and noble Cato, art thou down ? 
Why, now thou diest as bravely as Tilinius ; 
And may'st be honoured being Cato's son.^ 

1 Sold, Yield, or thou diest. 

Luc, Only I yield to die : 

There is so much, that thou wilt kill me straight j^ 

\Ojftring Money, 



3 — — and to Thassos «— ] Old copy — Tharaus. Corrected by Mr- 
Theobald, i^one. 

It is 7%dMph Sir Thomas N6dl^'s translation. Steevens. 

-* Labeo d/id ¥\dkVim,'f 0|d copy— FAw/o. Cbrrected by the editpr 
of the second folio. i'jid6AMf. * . 

K^^ini the spn ofMdrcut Cato,'] So, in the old translation of Plu- 
tarch : *' There was the sonne of Marcus Cmto slaine valiantly fight- 
ing, 8tc. telling aloud his naine and his father's name,** &c. Steevef^^, 

6 ^_. being Cato^s *ow,] i. e. worthy of him. Warburton, 

7 Luc. Only I yield to die : 

There is so much, that thou viilt kill m£ straight i\ Dr. Warbur- 
ton has been much inclined to find lacuna^ or passages broken 
omis^on, throughout this play. I think he hdis been always 
The Soldier here says, Tttld^ or thou diat, Luuiami«|ifiMt\ 
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Kill Brutus, and be honour'd in his death. 
1 Sold, We must not. — A noble prisoner ! 
3 Sold, Roora, ho ! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta'en. 
1 Sold. I '11 tell the news.^ — Here comes the general;— 

Enter Antony. 
Brutus is ta'en, Brutus is ta*en, my lord. 

jint. Where is he ? 

L71C. Safe, Antony ;* Brutus is safe enough.: 
I dare assure thee, that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus : 
The gods defend him from so great a shame i 
When you do find him, or alive, or dead, 
He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 

*^nt. This is not Brutus, friend ; but, I assure you, 
A prize no less in worth : keep this man safe^ 
Give him all kindness : I had rather have 
Such men my friends, than enemies. Go on, 
And see whe'r Brutus be alive, of dead : 
And bring us word, unto Octavius* tent, 
How every thing is chanc'd. [^Exeunt. 

only on this condition, that I may di« ; here is so much gold as thtfli 
seest in my hand, which I offer thee as a reward for speedy death. 
What now is there wanting ? yohnton, 

• J HI tell the nevit.'] The old copy reads : I HI tell thee fmM.— 

yohtum 
Corrected by Mr. Theobald. Malone, 

^ Safe, Antony i\ So, in the old translation of Plutarch : '* In the 
mean tinne Lucilius was brought to him, who stowtly with a bold 
countenaunce sayd, Antonius, I dare assure thee, that no enemie hath 
taken, nor shall take Marcus Brutus aliue : and I beseech God keepe 
him from that fortune. For wheresoeuer he be found, aliue or dead, 
he will be fouude like himselfe. And now for my sel£e, I am come 
vnto thee, hauing deceiued these men of armes heiH^bearing them 
downe that I was Brutus : and doe not refuse to suffer any torment 
thou wilt put me to. Lucilius wordes xnttde them all amazed that 
heard him. Antonius on the other side, lookJBg vpon all them that 
had brought him, sayd vnto them: my companions, I thinkeye'aie 
sorie you have failed of your purpose, & that you thinke this man 
hath done great wrong : but I doe assure you, you have taken a bet* 
ter bootie, then that you followed. For instesui of an enemie^ yoa 
have Wrought me a friend," &c. Steccem, 
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SCENE V. 

Another Part of the Field. 
Enter Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strato, and 

VOLUMNIUS. 

Bru. Come) poor remains of friends, rest on this rock. 

CU, Statiiius show'd the torch -light ;^ but, my lord, 
He came not back ; he is or ta'en, or slain. 

Bru, Sit thee down, Clitus : Slaying is the word ; 
It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus. — [ IVhis/iering. 

CU, What, I, my lord? No, not for all the world. 

Bru. Peace then^ no words. 

Cli. I ni rather kill myself. 

1 Statiiius alum' dtht tonk-light; &c.] So, in the old transladon of 
'iftltiTch : " Furthermore, Brutus thought that there was no great 
number of men slaine in battell, and to know the trueth of it, there 
was Qge called Statiiius, that promised to goe through his enemies 
(M merwia^ft was impossible to spoe see their campe,) and from 
dil^ce if all nine well, that he wmdoe lift vp a torch-light in the aycr, 
a^^en retume againe with speed to him. The tonne light was lift 
vp as he ha^ promised, for Statiiius went thither. Nowe Bnitus see- 
ing Statilktf tarie long af ter 9at, and that he came not Wtin^ he sayM : 
if Statiiius be aliue, he wiU come againe. But his eim fortune was 
suche, that as- he came backte, he lighted in his enemies teids, and 
was slaine. Now, the night being farre spent, Brutus as he sate, 
bowed txiwards Clitus one of his men, and told him somewhat in his 
care ; the other aunswered him not, but fell a weeping. Thereupon 
he proued Dardanus, and sayd somewhat also to him .- at length he 
came to Volumnius him selfe, and speaking to him in Grxke, pray- 
ed him for the studies sake which brought them acquainted together, 
that he woulde helpe him to put his hande to his sword, to thrust it 
in him to kill him. Volumnius denied his request, and so did many 
others : and amongest the rest, one of them sayd, there was no tar- 
rying for them there, but that they miust needes flie. Then Brutus 
rising vp, we must flie in deede, sayd he, but it must be with our 
hands, not with our feete. Then taking euery man by the hand, he 
sayd these words vnto them with a chearfuU countenance. It rejoy- 
ceth my hart that not one of my frends hath failed me at my neede, 
and I do not complaine of my fortune, but only for my contries sake : 
for, as for me, 1 thinke my selfe happier than they that have ouer- 
come, considering that I leaue a perpetuall fame of our corage and 
manhoode, the which our enemies the conquerors shall neuer attaine 
vnto by force nor money, neither can let their posteritie to say, that 
they being naughtie and unjust men, haue slaine g^od men, to 
vsurpe tyrannical power not pertainuig to them. Hauing sayd so, he 
prayed euery man to shift for them selues, and then he went ft litle 
aside," &c. Stcevens, 
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Bru, Hark thcc, Dardanius ! [ Whis/iera himi 

Bar, I do such a deed ?* 

Cli. O, Dardanius 1 

Bar. O, Clitus ! 

Cli, What ill request did Brutus make to thee ? 

Dar, To kill him, Clitus : Look, he meditates. 

Cli. Now is that noble vessel full of griefy 
That it runs over even at his eyes. 

Bru, Come hither, good Volumnius : list a woq|. 

Vol, What says my lord ? 

Bru. Why, this, Volunuuus: 

The ghost of Caesar hath appeared to me 
Two several times by night : at Sardis, once ; 
And, this last night, here in Philippi* fields. 
1 know, my hour is come. 

Vol, Not so, my lord. 

Bm, Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. , **■ * 

Thou see'st the world, Volumnius, how it go^s ; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit : ^.^ J^ ^. 

It is more worthy to leap in ourselves, m^' tr . 

Than tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 
Thou knows't that we two went toschool together; 
Iwen for that our love of old, I pnfy thee. 
Hold thou my sword-hilts,^ whilst I run on it. 

Vol. That 's not an oflice for a friend, my lord. 

\Alarum 8till, 

Cli, Fly, fly, my lord ; there is no tarrying here* 

Bru, I'arewel to you ; — and you ; — and you, Volum- 
nius. — 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep ; 

2 I do such a deed?"] Old copy — Shall I do &c. Steevens, 

3 7ny sword-hilts.] So in the old copy, and rightly. So, be- 
fore, p. 114: 

*< ■ with this good sviord, 

** That ran through Caesar's bowels, search this bosom. 
" Stand not to answer : Here, take thou the A/Zfj." 
Again, in The Mirror for Magistrates, 1587: 

** a naked sword he had, 

" That to the hilu was all with blood inibrued." 
Mr. Rowe and the other modern editors read, agreeably to the 
language of the present time, — ^my sv:ord*s hilt, Malone, 
nius also, in King Henry V; 

** And hides a sword from hilts unto the point'' &c. 
Falstaffalso, in King Henry IV, P.I, says: ** Seven, by these'Ai/tt / 
I am a villain else." Steevens, 
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Earewel to thee too, Strato 4— Countrymen, 

My heart doth joy, that yet, in all my life, 

I found no man, but he was true to me. 

I shall have glory by this losing day. 

More than Octavius, and Mark Antony, 

By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 

So, fare you well at once ; for Brutus' tongue 

Hath almost ended his life's history : 

Night hangs upon mine eyes ; my bones would rest, 

That have but labour'd to attain this hour. 

\_jllarum» Cry within ; Fly, fly, fly. 

Cli. Fly, my lord, fly. 

Bru, Hence ; I will follow thee.^ 

\_Exeunt Cli. Dar. and Vol. 
I pr'ythee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord : 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect ; 
Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it : 
Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face. 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ? 

Stra, Give me your hand first : Fare you well, my lord. 

Bru. Farewel, good Strato. — Caes'ar, now be still ; 
I MU'd not thee with half so good a will. 

\_He runs on his Sword and dies. 

.4larum. Retreat. Enter Octavius, Antony, Messala, 

Luc I LI us, and their Army. 

Oct. What man is that ? 

Mf8. My master's man.— .Strato, where is thy master? 

Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, Messala ; 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him ; 
For Brutus only overcame himself, 
And no man else hath honour by his death. 

Luc. So Brutus should be found. — I thank thee, Brutus, 
That thou hast prov'd Lucilius' saying true.® 

Oct. All that serv'd Brutus, I will entertain them.^ 



4 Farevselto thee too, Strato."] Thus the modern editions: I think, 
rightly. The old folio reads : 

" Farevoel to thee, to Strato, countrymen, yohnwn. 
The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. Mcdone. 

» Hence; I txiill fdtofos thpe.] Thee^ whiijh is wanting m the old, 
copy, was sappl:ed,-for the sake of metre, by Sir Thomas ~" 
So, in Hamlet: « Go on, I '11 follow thee** Steevens. 

« That thou hatt praed ImcIUw^ setfing tnicJ\ See p, lia« ' ^ " ''^ 

VOL. XIV. M 
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Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me ? 

Stra. Ay, if Mcssala will prefer me to you.* 

Oct. Do so, Messala.9 

Mes, How died my master, Strato? 

Stra. I held the sword, and he did run on it. 

Mes, Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 
That did the latest service to my master. 

jint. This was the noblest Roman of them all : 
All the conspirators, save only hc,i 
Did that they did in envy of great Caesar; 
He, only, in a general honest thought. 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixM in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, This was a inan!^ 

^ — entertain them.'] i. e. receive them into my service. So, in 
King Lear: *' You, sir, 1 entertain for one of my hundred." SteroenM. 

« Ayt if Messala ivill prefer me to you.'] To prefer seems to have 
been the established phrase for recoimnending a servant. So, in The 
Merchant of Venice, Act 111, sc. ii : 

•* Shylock thy master, spoke with me this day, 
« And hath preferred thee ;"— 
Again, in the Countess of Dorset's Metnoirs; ** — "wher he & his 
daughter preferd William Pond to searve my lady.*' Seward's Jnec- 
</of«,.Vol. IV, p. 316. Reed. 

To prefer is to recommend in its general sense. Thus, in Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, edit. 1632, p. 261: ''Bessardus Bisantinus 
preferrea the smoake of Juniper to melancholy persons, which is in 
great request with us at Oxford to sweeten our chambers." 

The same word is used by Chapman in his version of the ^d Iliad; 
and signifies to advance : 

** — Now every way I erre 

*' About this broad -door'd house of Dis. O helpe then to 

preferre 
** My soule yet further. " 
la the 18ih lUad^ to prefer apparently means, to patronize •• 

" she did so still prefer 

** Their quarrel." Steevens. 

^ Do *o, Messala.'] Old copy, neglecting the metre — Do so, good 
Messala. Steevens. 

1 save only he, &c.] So, in the old translation of Plutarch : 

** For it was sayd that Antonius spake it openly diuers tymes, that 
he thought, that of all them that had slayne Cxsar, there was no«ie 
but Brutus only that was moued to do it, as thinking the acte com- 
mendable of it selfe : but that all the other conspirators did con^ire 
his death, for some priuate malice or enuy, that they otherwise dUd 
bieait vnto him. " Steevens. 
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Oct. According to his virtue let us use him. 
With all respect, and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie. 
Most like a soldier, order'd honourably. — 



* - the elements 
So inix'd ifi/hhn, that Nature might stand up. 
And say to all the luorld. This Hvas a 'man /] So, in The Baf&is* 
Wars, by Drayton, Canto 111: 

«* He was a man (then boldly dare to say) 

•' In whose rich soul the virtues well did suit; 

** In laliom. so mix*d the elcTnents all lay^ 

« That none to one could sov'reignty impute ; 

«* As all did govern, so did all obey : 

•* He of a temper was so absolute, 

" As that it seem'd, when nature him began, 

** She meant to show all that inight be in man.** 
This poem was published in the year 1598. The play of our author 
did not appear before 1623. Steenxns. 

Drayton originally published his poem on the subject of 77ie Ba-- 
roiu^WarSyXm^ex the title of Mortimeriados, the lamentable Civil 
Warres of Edivard the Second and the Barrons: Printed by J. R. for 
Humphrey Lownes, and are to be solde at his shop at the west end 
of Paules Church. It is in seven-line stanzas, and was, I believe, pub- 
lished befoitt 1598. The quarto copy before me has no date. But he 
afterwards new -modelled the piece entirely, and threw it into stan- 
zas of eight lines, making some retrenchments and many additions 
and alterations throughout. An edition of his poems was published in 
8vo.%i 1602 ; but it did not contain The Barons' Wars in any form. 
TFiey first appeared with that name in the edition of 1608, in the pre- 
face to which he speaks of the change of his title, and of his having 
new-modelled his poem. There, the stanza quoted by Mr. Steeveus 
appears thus : 

** Such one he was, (of him we boldly say) 

** In whose rich soule all soveraigne powres did sute^ 

*' In vohom in peace the elements all lay 

** So truxt, as none could soveraigntie impute ; 

•* As all did govern, yet all did obey ; 

" His lively temper was so absolute, 

«* That 't seem'd when heaven his modelljirst began, 

" In him, it shoFixi'd perfection in a man.^* 
In the same form is this stanza exhibited in an edition of Dray- 
ton's pieces, printed in 8vo. 1610, and in thafof 1613. The lines 
quoted by Mr. Steevens are from the edition in folio printed in 1619, 
after Shakspeare's death. In the original poem, entitled Mortimer 
riados, there is no trace of this stanza ; so that I am inclined to ^unk >^i^' 
that Drayton was the copyist, as his verses orig^ally stood* 1ft ^^^^^ 
a/f«re^ stanza he certainly was. He probably had seen this pitjv 
it was first exhibited, and perhaps between 1613 and l6lSbaMi' 
ru^ the MS. Malwe. 
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So, call the field to rest : and let 's away^ 

To part the glories of this happy day. \^Exeun$^ 

3 Of this tragedy many particular passages deserve reg^ard, and At 
contention and reconcileinent of Brutus and Cassius is universally ce- 
lebrated ; but I have never been strongly agitated in perusing it, and 
think it somewhat cold and unaffecting, compared with some other 
of Shakspeare's plays : his adherence to the real story, and to Ro- 
man manners, seem to have impeded the natural vigour of his ge- 
nius, yohnson. 

Gildon has justly observed, that this tragedy ought to have been 
called Marcus Brutus^ Caesar being a very inconsiderable personage 
in the scene, and being killed in the third Act. Malone. 



*^* The substance of Dr. Warburton's long and erroneous com- 
ment on a passage in the second Act of this play : *• The genius and 
the mortal instruments," &c. Tsec p. 31, n. 7,) is contained in a letter 
written by him in the year 172o-7, of which the first notice was given 
to the publick in the following note on Dr. Akenside's Odete Mr, 
MckcarJs, which has, I know not why, been omitted in the lata edi- 
.tions of that poet's works : ^ r 

♦* During Mr. Pope's war with Theobald, Concanen, and the ref^ - 
of their tribe, Mr. Warburton, the present lord bishop of Gioucester, 
did with great zeal cultivate their friendship ; having been introduced^ 
Ibrsooih, at the meetings of that res))ectable confederacy : a favour 
which he afterwards spoke of in very high terms of complacency and 
Thankfulness. At the same time, in his intercourse with them he 
treated Mr. Pope in a most contemptuous manner, and as a vriter 
without genius. Of the truth of these assertions his lordship can have 
no doubt, if he recollects his own correspondence with Concanen ; a 
part of which is still in being, and will probably be remembered as 
long as any of this prelate's writings." 

If the letter here alluded to, contained any thing that might affect 
tlie moral character of the writer, tenderness for the dead would for- 
bid its publication. But that not being the case, and the learned pre- 
late being now beyond the reach of criticism, there is no reason why 
this literary curiosity should be longer withheld from the publick : 

" — — Duncan is in his gjrave ; 

** After life's'^tful fever he sleeps well ; 

*' Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poisoi^t 

** Malice domestick, foreign levy, nothing 

'* Can touch him further." 



LKTTER FROM MR. W. WARBURTON TO MR.M. CONCANEN. 

*« Dear Sir, 
'* having had no more regard for those papers which I spoke of 
and promis*d to Mr. Theobald, than just what they deservM I in vain 
sought for them thro' a number of loose papers tliat^ubd ii^juiff^ 
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kind of abortive birth. I used to make it one good part of Wf amuse- 
raent in reading the English poets, those of them I mean whose veta 
flows regularly and constantly, as well as clearly, to trace them to 
their sources ; and observe what oar, as well as what slime and gra* 
▼el they brought down with them. Dryden I observe borrows for 
want of leisure, and Pope for want of genius : Milton out of pride^ 
and Addison out of modesty. And now I speak of this latter, that 
you and Mr. Theobald may see of what kind these idle collections 
are, and likewise to give you my notion of what we may safely pro- 
nounce an imitation, for it is not I presume the same train of ideas 
that follow in the same description of an ancient and a modem, 
where nature when attended to, always supply s the same stores, 
which will autorise us to pronounce the latter an imitation, for the 
most judicious of all poets, Terence, has observed of his own science 
Nihil est dictuin, quod jion sit dictum prius: For these reasons I say I 
give myselfe the pleasure of setting down some imitations I observed 
in the Cato of Addison : 

Addison. A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 

Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. . Act 2, So 1. 

Tully, Quod si immortalitas consequeretur praesentis periculi fu- 
gam, tamen eo magisca fug^enda esse videretur,quodiu-- 
tumior esset servitus. Phdipp. Or, 10« 

Jxldison, Bid him disband his legions 

Restore the commonwealth to liberty 
Submit his actions to the publick censure. 
And stand the judgement of a Roman senate. 
Bid him do this and Cato is his friend. 

TuUj. Pacem vult ? arma deponat, roget, deprecetur. 

Neminem equiorem reperiet quam me. Philipp. 5» 
Addison. . — • But what is life ? 

'Tis not to stalk about and draw fresh air 

From time to time— 

•Tis to be free. When liberty is gone. 

Life grows insipid and has lost its relish. Sc. 3. 

Tully, Non enim in spiritu vita est : sed ea nulla est ommno ser- 
vienti. Philipp. 10a 

Addison. Remember O my friends the laws the rights 
The gen'rous plan of power dcliver'd down 
From age to age by your renown'd forefathers. 
O never let it perish in your hands. Act 3, Sc. 5. 

Tully. — Hanc [libertatem scilt] retinete, quacso, Quirites, 
quam vobis, tanquam hereditatem, majores nostri reli- 
querunt. Philipp. 4« 

Addison. The mistress of the world, the seat of empire. 
The nurse of Heros the Delight^of Gods. 

TuUy. Roma domus virtutis, imperii dignitatis, domidlioni ^ 
rix, lux orbis terrarum, de oratore. 

<' The first half of the 5 Sc. 3 Act, is nothing but si 
the 9 book of lucaa between the300aad tbe7(M\kA. ttf^^ 

M 2 
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specimMi the exactness of Mr. Addison's judgpnent who wanting 
sentiments worthy the Roman Cato sought for them in TuUy and 
Lucan. When he wou*d give his subject those terrible g^races which 
Dion. Halicar: complains he could find no where but in Homer, he 
takes the assistance of our Shakspeare, who in his yulitu C^uar has 
painted the conspirators with a pomp and terrour that perfectly as* 
tonishes. hear our British Homer. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the Int'rim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideoiu dreoTn, 
The genius and the mortal Initruments 
Are then in council, and the state of Man 
like to a little Kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Mr. Addison has thus imitated it : 

O think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods 
O 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Filled up with horror all, & big with death. 

I have two things to observe on this imitation, l.the decorum this 
exact Mr. of propriety has observed. In the Conspiracy of Shake* 
spear's description, the fortunes of Caesar and the roman Empire were 
concerned. And the magnificent circumstances of 

** The genius and the mortal instruments 
** Are then in council. *' 

is exactly proportioned to the dignity of the subject. But this wou'd 
have been too g^at an apparatus to the desertion of Syphax and the 
rape of Sempronius, and therefore Mr. Addison omits it. II. The 
other thing more worthy our notice is, that Mr. A. was so gready 
moved and aft'ected with the pomp of Sh :■ description, thcU iruteado 
copying his author's sentiments, he has before he vias aware given us only 
the viarks of his ov3n impressions on the reading him,. For, 

** O 'tis a dreadful interval of time 

** Filled up with horror all, and big with death." 

are but the affections raised by such lively images as these 

*• ' all the Int'rim is 

*' Like a phantasma or a hideous dream. 

&, 
«« The state of man — like to a little kingdom suffers then 

*< The nature of an insurrection." 

Again when Mr. Addison would paint the softer passions he has 
recourse to Lee who certainly had a peculiar genius that way. thus 
his Juba 

'* True she is fai^. O how divinely fair 1" 

coldly imitates Lee in his Alex : 

*« Then he wou'd talk : Good Gods how he would talk ! 

I pronounce the more boldly of this, because Mr. A. in his 39 
Spec, expresses his admiration of it. My paper fails me/ or I should 
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now offer to Mr. Theobald an objection age. Shakspeare's acquaint" 
ance with the ancients. As it appears to me of great weight, and at 
it is necessary he shou'd be prepared to obviate all that occur on that 
head. But some other opportunity will present itselfe. You may 
now, Sr, justly complain of my ill nuinners in deferring till now, whsa 
shou'd have been first of all acknowledged due to you, which is ray 
thanks for all your favours when in town, particularly for introducing 
me to the knowledge of those worthy and ingenious Gentlemen that 
made up our last night's conversation. I am. Sir, with all esteem 
your most obliged friend and humble servant 

W. Warburton. 
Newarke Jan. 2 1726 

[The superscription is thus.] 
For 

Mr. M. Concanen at 

Mr. Woodwards at the 

half moon in ffleetstrete 
London. 

The foregoing Letter was found about the year 1750, by Dr. Ga- 
win Knight, first librarian to the British Museum, in fitting up a 
house which he had taken in Crane Court, Fleet Street. The house 
had, for a long time before, been let in lodgings, and in all probability, 
Concanen had lodged there. The original letter has been many years 
in my possession, and is here most exactly copied, with its several 
little peculiarities in grammar, spelling, and punctuation. April 30* 
1766. M. A. 

The above is copied from an indorsement of Dr. Mark Akenside 
as is the preceding letter from a copy given by him to Mr. Steevens. 
I have carefully retained all the peculiarities above mentioned. 

JUaione. 

Dr. Joseph Warton, in a note on Pope's Dujiciad, Book II, ob- 
serves, that at the time when Concanen published a pamphlet enti^ 
tled,^ Supplement to the Profunda (1728) he was intimately acquaint- 
ed with Dr. Warburton. Steevens, 
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THE story of this tragedy had found its way into many ballads 
and other metrical pieces; yet Shakspeare seems to have been more 
indebted to The True Chrojiicie History of King Leir and hit Three 
Daughters, Gonorill. Ragan^ and Cordelia, 1605, (which I have already 
published at the end of a collection of the quarto copies) than to all 
the oiher performances together It appears from »hc books at Sta- 
tioners' Hall, that some play on this subject was entered by Edward 
White, May 14, 1594. " A booke entituled, The tnoste famout 
Chronicle Hstorie of Leire King of England, and his three Daughters" 
A piece with the same tiMe is entered again, Ma} 8, 1605; and again 
Nov. 26, 1607. From The Mirror tf Magistrates, 1587, Shakspeare 
has, however, taken the hint for the behaviour of the Steward, and 
the reply of Cordelia to her father concerning her future marriage. 
The episode of Gloster and his sons must have been borrowed from 
Sidney's Arcadia., as I have not found the least trace of it in any other 
work. I have referred to these pieces, wherever our author seems 
more immediately to have followed them, in the course of my notes 
on the play. For the first King Lear, see likewise Six old Plays on 
xvhich Shakspeare founded, 8s.c. published for S. Leacroft, Charing- 
Cross. 

The reader will also find the story of K. Lear in the second book 
and 10th canto of Spenser's Fairy ^een, and in the 15th chapter of 
the third book of Warners Albion's England, 1602. 

The whole of this play, however, could not have been written till 
after 1603. Harsnet's pamphlet to which it contains so many refe- 
rences, (as will appear in the notes) was not published till that year. • 

Steevens. 

Camden, in his Remains, (p. 306, ed. 1674,) tells a similar story 
to this of Leir or Lear, of Ina king of the West Saxons; which, if 
the thing ever happened, probably was the real origin of the fable. 
See under the head of Wise Speeches. Percy. 

The story told by Camden in his Remai?ies, 4to. 1605, is this: 
** Ina, king of West Saxons, had three daughters, of whom upon 
a time he demanded whether they did love him, and so would do 
during their lives, above all others : the two elder sware deeply they 
would ; the youngest, but the wisest, told her father flatly, without 
flattery, that albeit she did love, honour, and reverence him, and so 
would whilst she lived, as much as nature and daughterly dutie at the 
uttermost could expect, yet she did think that one day it viould come to 
passe that she shoidd affect another more fervently, ineaning her husband, 
vihen she vxre married; who being made one flesh with her, as God 
by commandment had told, and nature had taught her, she was to 
cleave fast to, forsaking father and nnother, kift'e and kinne. [Ano- 
nymous.] One referreth this to the daughters of king Leir." 

It is, I think, more probable that Shakspeare had this passage in 
his thoughts, when he wrote Cordelia's reply concerning her future 
marriage, than The Mirraurfor Magistrates, as Camden's book was 
published recently before he appears to have composed this play, and 
that portion of it which is entitled Wise Speeches, where the foregoing 
passage is found, furnished him with a hint in Coriolanus. 
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The story of King Leir and his three daughters was originally told 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth, from whom Holinshed transcribed it ; 
and in his Chronicle Shakspeare had certainly read it, as it occurs not 
far from that of Cymbeline; though the old play on the same subject 
probably ^rf^ suggested to him the idea of making it the ground- work 
of a tragedy. 

Geof&ey of Monmouth says, that Leir, who was the eldest son of 
Bladud, ** nobly governed his country for sixty years.'* According to 
that historian, he died alx)ut 800 years before the birth of Christ. 

The name of Leir's youngest daughter, which in Geoffrey's his- 
tory, in Holinshed, The Mirrourjbr Magistratef, and the old anony- 
Tnous play, is Cordeilla, Cordila, or Coruellot Shakspeare found soft- 
ened into Cordelia by Spenser in his Second Book, Canto X. The 
names of Edgar and Edmund were probably suggested by Holinshed. 
See his Chronicle, Vol. I, p. 122: ** Edgar the son of JEdmwid, bro- 
ther of Athelstane," &c 

This tragedy, I believe, was written in 1605. 

At. the episode of Gloster and his sons is undoubtedly formed on 
tlrftory of the blind king of Paphlagonia in Sidney's Arcadia, I 
shau subjoin it, at the end of the play. Malone. 




PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Lear, king o/* Britain. 

^ng of France. 

Duke o/" Burgundy. 

Duke q/" Cornwall. 

Duke q/* Albany. 

Earl of Kent. 

Earl q/'Gloster. -.* 

Edgar, son to Gloster. 

Edmund, bastard son to Gloster. 

Curan, a courtier. 

Old man^ tenant to Gloster. 

Physician, 

Fool, 

Oswald, steward to Goneril. 

^72 officer^ employed by Edmund. 

Gentleman^ attendant on Cordelia. 

^ herald. 

Servants to Cornwall. 



Goneril, 1 

Regan, > daughters to Lear. 

Cordelia, l 



Knights attending on the king^ officers^ messengersy 90ldiers^ 

and attendants, 

SCENE, Britain. 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

id Boom of State in King Lear's Palace, 

Enter Kent, Glosteb, and Edmund. 

Kent, I thought, the kiqg had more affected the duke 
of Albany^ thap Cornwall. 

Glo, It did always seem so to us: but now, in the divi- 
sion of the kingdoniyi it appears not which of the dukes 
he values most; for equalities* are so weighed, that cu- 
riosity in neither^ can make choice of cither's moiety.* 

1 « in the dk>Uion <f the kingdom,'\ There is something of ob* 
bCUpty or inaccuracy i]D this preparatory scene. The king has already 
divided his kingdom, and yet when he enters he examines his daugh- 
ters, to discover in what proportion he should divide it. Perhaps Kent 
and Gloster only were privy to bis design, which he still kept in his 
own hands* to be chang^or performed as subsequent reasons should 
determise him. yohnson. 

2 — equalities — ] So, the first quartos ; the folio reads — ^ua//- 
ties. Johnton, 

Rkher may serve ; but of the former I find an instance in the* 
Flower of Friendship, 1568 : After this match made, and equalities 
considered/' &c. SteeKeits. 

3 — that curiosity in neither—"] Cwiosity, for exactest scrutiny. 
The sense of the whole sentence is. The qualities and properties of 
the several divisions are so weighed and balanced against one ano- 
ther, that the exactest scrutiny could not determine in preferring one 
share to the other. Warburton. 

Curiosity is scrupulousness, or captiousness. So, in The Taming of 
the Shrew, Act IV. sc. iv: 

** For curious I cannot be with you." Steevens. 

See Timon if Athens. Act IV, sc. iii ; and my note on the fourth 
line of Fdmund^s speech in sc. ii, of this tragedy. Malone. 

* (f either* s moiety.] The strict sense of the word moiety i? 

hcdfy one (ftmo equal parts; but Shakspeare commonly uses it for ar^ 
part or division .• 

* ' Methinks my moiety north from Burton here, 
*' In quantity equals not one of yours :" 
and here the division was into tAree parts. Steeven*. 

Heywood likewise uses the word mdetyda aynonymoiiito tfRf Mt 
VOL. XIV. N 
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Kent, Is not this your son, my lord ? 

Glo, His breeding, sir, hath been at my charge : I have 
so often bluslied to acknowledge him, that now I am 
brazed to it. 

Kent, I cannot conceive you. 

Glo. Sir, this young fellow's mother could : whereupOB 
she grew round-wombed ; and had, indeed, sir, a son for 
her cradle, ere she had a husband for her bed. Do you 
smell a fault ? 

Kent, I cannot wish the &ult undone, the iitue of it 
being so proper.* 

Glo, But I have, sir, a son bjj order of law, some year 
elder than this,^ who yet is no dearer in my account : 
though this knave came somewhat saucily into the world 
before he was sent for, yet was his mother fair ; thci'c 
was good sport at his makings and thfe whoreson must be 
acknowledged. — Do you knoi^ this noble gentleman, 
Edmund I 

Edm, No, my lord. 

Glo, My lord of Kent : remember liim hereafter as 
my honourable friend. 

Edm, My services to your lordship. 

Kent. I must love you, and sue to kncfw yon better. • 

Edm. Sir, I shall study deserving. 

Glo, He hath been out nine years, and away hetshall 
again : — The king is coming, \jrrumfiet8 sound within, 

Jinter Lear, Cornwall, Albant, Goneril, RsoAJTf 

Cordelia, and jittcn(kint8* 
Lear, Attend the lords of France and Burgundy, Glos- 

ter. 
Glo, I shall, my liege. \^Exeunt Glo. and Edm* 



or portion. ** 1 would unwillingly part with the greatest moiety of my 
own means and fortunes." History of Women, 1624. See Vol. VIII, 
p. 258, n. 1. Malone 

5 . ifcing io proper.] i. c. handsome. See Vol. IV, p. 322, 

fi. 1. Malone. 

fi — — some year elder than thisj\ Some year, is an expression used 
when w€ speak indefinitely. Steevens 

I do not agree with Mr. Steevens that some year is an expression 
used when we speak indefinitely. I believe it means about a year; 
and accordingly Edmund says, in the 154':h page — 

** For tiiat I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
*« Lag of a brother." M. Mason, 
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Lear. Mean-time we shall express our darker purpose.' 
®ive me the map there.^ — Know, that we have dividedf 
In three, our kingdom : and 'tis our fast intent^ 
To shake all cares and business frdm our age -^ 
Conferring them on younger strengths,* while we^ 
Unburden'd crawl toward death. — Our son of Cornwall, 
Jind you, our no less loving son of Albany, 
We have this hour a constant wilH to publish 
Our daughters' several dowers, that future strife 
Mity be prevented now. The princes, France and Bur- 
gundy, 
Greaf rivals in our youngest daughter's love. 
Long in our court have made their amorous sojourn, 
And here are to be answer'd — Tell me, my daughters, 
(Since now* we will devest us, both of rule, 
Interest of territory, cares of state,) 

^ — — express our darker purpose.'] Darter, for more secret ; not 
for indirect, oblique. Warburton. 

Thi^word may admit a further explication. We shall express our 
darker purpose: that is, we have already made known in some mea- 
sure our desire of parting the kingdom ; we will now discover what 
fias not been told before, the reasons by which we shall regulate the 
pajftition. This interpretation will justify or palliate the exordial dia- 
logue, yohnson. 

8 Give me the map there.] So the folio. The quartos, leaving the 
verse defective, read— TAe map there. Steevens. 

^ • arid 'tis our fast i?itent — ] Fast is the reading of the fir^t 

folio, and, I think, tjie true reading, yohnson. 

Our Jast intent is our determined resolution. The quartos have*— 
our first intent. Malone. 

* -^--froin our agef] The quartos read — of our state. Steevens. 

3 Conferring tliem on younger strengths,] is the reading of the fo- 
lio; the quartos read, Con/2r?H//j^ them on younger j'ear*. Steevens. 

^ ' Hahile lue &c .3 From while we, down to prevented novo, is 
•mitted in the quartos. Steevens. 

* " constant voill — ] Seems a confirmation of Jast intent. 

yohnson. 
Constant is firm,j determined. Constant voill is the certa voluntas of 
Virgil. The same epithet is used with the same meaning in The 
Merchantiof Venice : 

else nothing in the world 



" Could turn so much the constitution 



" Of any constant man." Steevens. 
s Since fm» &c.J These two lines are omitted vtixYvt c^tic^'i. 
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Which of you, shall we say, cloth love us mostf 
That we our largest bounty may extend 
Where merit doth most challenge it.*— Goneril, 
Our eldest-born, speak first. 

Gon. Sir, I 

Do love you more than words can wield the matter, 
Dearer than eye- sight, space and liberty; ^^ 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; 
•No less than life,^ with grace, health, beauty, honour: 
As much as child e'er lov'd, or father found. 
A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable ; 
Beyond all manner of so much** I love you. 

Cor. What shall Cordelia do r*^ Love, and be silent. 

Lear, Of all these bounds, even from this line to thisj 

« Where merit doth most challenge it!] The folio reads : 
" Where nature doth with merit challenge: 
i.e. where the claim of merit is superadded to that of nature; or 
where a superior degree of natural filial affection is joined to the 
claim of other merits. Steenxm. 

7 Gon. Sir, I 
Do love you more than viorda can vjield the mxitter, — 
No less than life,] So, in Holinshed : ** — he first asked GonA- 
rilla the eldest, how well she loved him ; who calling hir gods to" re- 
cord, protested that she loved him. more than her own life, wliich by 
right and reason should be most deere unto hir. With which answer 
the father being well pleased, turned to the second, and demanded 
of hir how well she loved him j who answered (confirming hir saic- 
ings with great othes,) that she loved him more than toong could ex- 
presse, and farre above all other creatures of the world. 

** Then called he his youngest daughter Cordeilla before hirO, and 
asked hir, what account she made of him ; unto whom she made 
this answer as foUoweth : Knowing the great love and fatherlie zealc 
that you have alwaies born towards me, (for the which I maie not 
answere you otherwise than I thinke and as my conscience leadeth 
me,) 1 protest unto yoti that I have loved you ever, and will conti- 
nuallie (while I live) love you as my natural father. And if yon 
would more understand of the love I bear you, ascertain yout selfe, 
that so much as you have, so much you are worth, and so much I 
love you, and no more." Malone, 

« Beyond all inanner of so much — ] Beyond all assignable quanti- 
ty . I love you beyond limits, and cannot say it is so m,uck, for how 
much soever I should name, it would be yet more, yohnson. 
Thus Rowe, in his Fair Penitent, sc. i : 

* * I can only 

" Swear you reign here, but never tetl haw inuch?* Steeven*, 

• — ?■ do .?] So the quarto ; the folio has s/jcai. yohum* 
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. With shadowy forests and with champains rich'd, 
With plenteous rivers^ and wide-skirted meads, 
We make thee lady : To thine and Albany's issue 
Be thi^ perpetual. — What says our second daughter, 
Our dearest Regan, wife to Cornwall ? Speak.* 

Beg", I am made^ of that self metal as ray sister, 
And pn»e me* at her worth. In my true heart 
I find, sh# names my very deed of love ; 
Only she comes too short, — that I profess* 
Myself an enemy to all other joys, 
Which the most precious square of sense possesses ;* 

^ J and ivith champains rich'd. 
With p!enttou9 rivers — ] Tliese words are omitted in the quartos. 
To rich is an obsolete verb. Sleekens. 

Bich^d is used for enriched^ as *tice for entice, *bate for abate, strain 
for constrain. See. AT. Mason, 

2 — Speak.^ Thus the quartos. This word is not in the folio. 

Malone. 

3 lam made &c.] ThHs the folio. The quarto reads, Sir, I am 
made of the se!faaw.e metal that iny sister is. Steevens. 

4 And prize Ttim at her worth. Sec] I believe this passage should 
rather be pointed thus: 

And prize me at her 'oorth, in niy true heart 
I Jind, she natnes &c. 
That is, Arul so may you prize m,e at her 'Viorth, as in iny true heart 
J^find, that *fie names, &c. Tyrvihitt. 
j^ bdieve we should read : 

And prize you at her viorth. 
That is, set the same high value upon you that she does. 

» M. Mason, 

Prize me at her worth, perhaps means, I think myself as ivorthy of' 
your/avour as slie is- Henley. 

* Only she comes too short, — that I prrfess Sec] That seems to stand 
without relation, but is referred lojind^ the first conjunction being in- 
accurately suppressed. I find that she names my deed, I find that I 
profess, &c. yohnsim. 

The true meaning is this : — " My sister has equally expressed my 
sentiments, only she comes short of me in this, that I profess myself 
an enemy to all joys but you." — That I profess, means, in that I pro- 
Jess. M. Mason. 

In that, i. e. inasmuch as, I profess myself, &c. Thus the folio. 
The quartos read : 

*• Only she cam£ short, that I profess," &c. Malone, 

6 Which the WMst precious square of sense possesses ;] Perhaps square 
means only com>pass, comprehension. Johnson, 

SOy m a Faranesis to the Prince^ by Lord Sterlhie, 1604: 
^ Tke square of reason, and the ll^d*a cS^m «<^^? 
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And find, I am alone felicitate 
In your dear highness* love. 

Cor, Then poor Cordelia ! \j,isidc. 

And yet not so ; since, I am sure, my loye '9 
More richer than my tonjjuc.^ 

Lear, To thee, and thine, hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kin^^^dom ; 
No less in space, validity ,s and pleasure, ^^ 

Than that confirm'd^ on Goneril. — Now, our joy,* 
Although the last, not least ;2 to whose young love 

Golding, in his version of the 6th Book of Ovid's Metamorphote^ 
translates — 

" — quotiesque rogabat 
*« Ex just — " 

** As oft as he demanded out of square.^* 
i.e. what was unreasonable. Steevcns. 

I believe that Shakspeare uses square for the full complenient oi 
all the senses. Edv:aras. 

f More richer than my tongue.'] The quartos thus ; the folio— more 
ponderous. Steevens. 

We should read — their tongue^ meaning her sistCKi* Warburtan, 
I think the present reading right. Johnson. 

« No less in space, validity,'] Validity, for worth, value ; not for in- 
tegrity, or good title. Warburton. 

So, in The Devil^s Charter, 1607 : ** The countenance of yotft 
friend is of less value than his councel, yet both of very small vaiif 
cfityj" Steevcns. ^ 

® ■ conJirtn*d — ] The folio reads, conferred. Steevent. 

Why was not this reading adhered to ? It is equally good sense and 
lictter English. We confer on a person, but we confirm to him. 

M. Matm. 

1 . NoFVi, our joy, &c.] Here the true reading is picked out of 

trwo copies. Butter's quarto reads : 

** ■ ■ But now our joy, 
•* Although the last, not least in our dear love, 
" What can you say to win a third," Stc. 
The folio : 

** — Now our joy, 

** Although our last, and least ; to whose young love 

** The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 

*« Strive to be int^ress'd. What can you say.^* &c. yohtum* 

2 Although the last, not least; &c.] So, in the old anonymous play, 
•King I^eir speaking to Mumford : ' 

'* to thee last of all ; 

" Not greeted last, 'cause thy desert was small." Steeva^, • 
Again, in The Sbanish Tragedy^ written before 1593: 

(« The thirawad iattf not ka9t, in our account." ^abne. 
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The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be interess'd ;^ what can you say, to draw* 
A third more opulent than your sisters ? Speak. 

Cor. Notliin^, my lord. 

Lear, Nothing I 

Cor. Nothing.' 

Lear. Nothing can come of nothing : speak ag^n* 

Cor. Unhappy that 1 am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your niajesly 
According to my bond ; nor more, nor less. 

Lear, How, how, Cordelia?*^ mend your speech a little.. 
Lest it may mar your fortunes. 

Cor. Good my lord. 

You have begot me, bred me, lo\'d me : I 
Return those duties back as are light fit, 
Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say, 
They loVe you all ? Haply, when 1 shall wed, 
That lord, whose hand must take my plif^ht, shall cr.rry 
Half my love with him, half liiy care, and duty : 
Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters, 
To love my father allJ 

Lear, But goes this with thy heart r^ 

* Strive to be interess'd ;] To interest and to inter esse, are not, per- 
liaps, different spellings of the same verb, but are two distinct words 
though of the same import ; the one being derived from the Latin, 
the other from the French interes^er. Steevens. 

* —• to dravj — ] The c^uarto reads — what can you say, to Kain, 

Steevens. 
s Lear. Nothing? 
Cor. Nothing.'] These two speeches are wanting in the quartos. 

Steevens. 
How, how, Cordelia?'] Thus the folio. The quartos read — Goto, 
go to. Steefxns. 

f To love my father all.'] These words are restored from the first 
tdition, without which the sense was not complete. Pope. 

8 But goes this with thy heart?"] Thus the quartos, and thus I have 
no doubt Shakspeare wrote, this kind of inversion occurring often m 
kis plays, and in the contemporary writers. So, in King Henry VlXIf 

** — ^ and make your house our Tower.** 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 

•* — That many may be meant 
** By the fool multitude.** 
Sec Vol, IV, p. SS8, n. 7. 
The -editor o£ the folio, not imdefVUa^Stb&ilEMLti^pV 
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Cor. Ayi good my; IoihI. 

jLear. 9(J young, and so untcnder ?^ 

Cor, So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear* Let it be so, — Thy truth then be tlipdower : 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun ; 
The mysteries of Hecate,^ and the night ; 
By aM tiie operations of the orbs. 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be j 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care. 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this,^ for ever. The barbarous Scyih|iu],- 
Or he that makes his generation^ messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well ncighbour'd, pitied, and relieved, 
As thou my sometime daughter. 

Kent, Good my liege, — 

Lear, Peace, Kent I 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath : 
I lov'd her most,-* and thought to set my re*t 
On her kind nursery. — Hence, and avoid my sight! — 

[/b Cordelia.* 

substituted the more common fcrm — But goes thy heart 'ixnth thU? 
as iu the next line he reads. Ay, my goal lord, instead of — Ay, good 
rtiy lordf the reading of the quartos, and the constant language oi 
Shakapeare. Malone. 

s Soyvurg, and so imtender ?"] So,i[i Shakspeare'srenu^a/zi/Jdbn/^; 
** Ah me, quoth Venus, ^ott«^, and so wtiinJ?" Maiolle. 

1 The mysteries of' Hecate y"] The quartos have mistress, the folio— 
miseries, "i he en»enJaLiv)i> was made by the editor of the second folio, 
who likewise subsiliuled operations in the next line for operation, tb.e 
reading of ihe original copies. Malone. 

2 Hold thee, from this^ i. e. from this time. Steevens, 

3 generation — ] i. e. his children. Malone. 

* I Md her most fli So, in Holmshed: ** — which daughters he 
greatly loved, but especially Cordeilla, the youngest, farre above the 
twt» cider.** Malone. 

^ [To Cordelia.'] As Mr. Heath supposes, to Kent. For in the next 
words Lear sends for France and Burgundy to oBer Cordelia without 
' a dowry. Steevens. 

Mr. M. Mason observes, that Kent did not yet deserve such treat- 
ment from the King, as the only words he had uttered were *• Good 
my liege." Heed. 

Surely such quick transitions or inconsistencies, which ever they aie 
oalJed^ are perfectly suited to JLear*s character. J have no dovbt ifixt 
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So be my grave tny' peace, as here I give 

Her father's heart from her !— •CalJ France ; — Who stirs? 

Call Burgandy.— Cornwall/4ind Albany, 

With my two daughters' dowers digest tMili third : 

Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her. 

I do invest you jointly with my power. 

Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 

That troop with majesty. Ourself, by monthly course, 

With reservation of an hundred knights. 

By you to be sustain 'd, shall our abode 

Make with you by due turns. Only we still retain* 

The name, and all the additions to a king ;^ 

The swfiy, 

Revenue, execution of the rest,® 

Belaved sons, be yours : which to confirm^ 

This coronet part between you. \^Giving the Crowti* 

Kent, Royal Lear 

Whom Ihave ever honour'd as my king, 
Lov'd as my father, as my master follow'd, 
As my great patron thought on in my prayers,' — 

Lear, The bow is bent and drawn, make from the shaft. 

Kent, Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart : be Kent unmannerly 
When Lear is mad. What would'st thou do, old man ? 
Think'st thou that duty shall have dread to speak,^ 

r 

the direction now given is rig|it. Kent has hitherto said nothing that 
could extort even from the choleric king so harsh a sentence, having 
only interposed in the mildest manner. Afterwards indeed, when he 
remonstrates with more freedom, and calls Lear a madman, the king 
exclaims — *• Out of my sight !" Malone. 

* — Only loe still retain — ] Thus the quarto. Folio : we shall 
retain. Malone. 

f — all the additions to a king ,•] All the titles belonging to a 
king. Sec Vol. XII, p. 55, n. 5. Malone. 

9 ^^.'■^^ execution of the rest^J The execution eftlie rest is, I suppose, 
all the- other business . yohnaon. 

9 As tny great patron thought on m my prayers,"] An allusion to the 
custom of clergymen praying for thair patrons, in what is commonly 
called the bidding prayer. Henley . 

See also note to the epilogue to King Henry IV, Part II, Vol. IX, 
p. ^, n. 1. Reed. . -. 

1 Thinks^ thou, that dul^shsUl hd'oe dread to speak, &c .] I hftv« nvln 
thb pAs^ge according^ tathe #d fblio, from which the moder?|^ 
tiORs hare silently departtd,4br the sake Of better numbevit 
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\VheD power to flattery bows ? To plainness honour *s 
bound, 

When majesty stoops to fo!ly. Reverse thy doom ; 

And, in thy best consideration, check 

This hideous rashness: answer my life my judgment 

Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least; 

Nor are those empty-hearted, whose low sound 

Reverbb^ no hollowness. 
Lvar. Kent, on ihy life, no more* 

Kvnt. My life I never held but as a p<*wn 

To wage against thine enemies \^ nor fear to lose it, 



degree of insincerity, which, if not sometimes detected'an J censured, 
must impair the credit of ancient books. OiiC of .he-editors, and per- 
haps only one, knew how much mischief may be doae by such clan- 
destine alterations. The qnart.i agrees with the folio, except that for 
reserve thy ttate, it gives, revefte thy doorriy and has stoops, instead of 
falU to folly. The meaning (jf ansvcer my fifr my jvdgvMfU^ is, Jm 
m, 'ifi bt ansvaerahlefor my judgment, or / vtill stake my life an my 
opinion. The reading which, without any right, has possessed all the 
modem copies, is this : 

to plainness honour 

Is bound, ivhen majesty to fcUh falls. 

Feserve thy state ; viith betttr judgment check 

This hideous rashness; v:ith my Rfe I answer 

Thy youngest i laughter , &:c . ^ 

I am inclined to think that reverse thy dooni was Shakspeare's first 
reading,as moreapposite to the prei-ent occusion,»nd that he changed 
it af lerwards to ruerve thy state, which couduoes more to the pro- 
gress of the acMon. yohnson. 

I have followed the quartos. J^eserve was formerly u&ed for pre- 
serve. So, in our pcet s 52d Sonnet : 

" Reserve them for my love, not for their rhymes." 

8 Reverbs — ] This is perhaps, a word of the poet's own making,' 
meaning tlie same as reverberates. Steevens. 

3 ^— a pawn 
To wage ^gz\nst thine enemJesf'] i. e. I never re^rded my life, is 
my own, but merely as a thing of which I had the posi^ssion, not 
the property ; and which was entrusted to me as a pawn qf pledge, 
to be employed in waging war against your enemies. 

To wage against is an expression used in a Letter from Gull. 
Webbe to Robt. Wilmot, prefixed to Tancred and Gismund, 1592: 
*• — you shall not be able to wage against me in the charges growing 
apon this action.** Steevens. 

My life &c.] That is, I never considiBred my life as of mortf -Value 
than that of the commonest of yonr subjects. A pavm hi cheib, is a 
(l&mmon man, in contradistinction to ihe kniglUf and Shaknetre has 
Several allusionB to tljis ^UJe, particularly in King John .• 
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Thy safety beiog the motive. 

Lear, Out of my sight i 

Kent, See better.^ Lear; and let me still remain 
The true blank of thine eye.** 

X«ir. Now, by Apollo,* — 

Mfnt. Now, by Apollo, king, 

Thou sweai^'st thy gods in vain. 

Leaf. O, vassal I miscreant ! 

ij/^- [^Laying his Hand on his Sword- 

M>' Corn, Dear sir, forbear.® 

Kent, Do; 
Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. Revoke thy gift ;^ 
Or, whilst I can vent clamour from my throat, 
I *U tell thee, thou dost evil. 

Lear. Hear me, recreant ! 

f)n thine allegiance hear me ! — 
^ince thou hast sought to make us break our vow, 
(Which we durst never yet) and, with strain'd pride,* 
To coTne betwixt our sentence and our power ;* 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear) 

** Who painfully with much expedient march, 
■' ** Have brought a counter -check before your gates.** 
Again, in King Henry V: 

•• Therefore take heed how you impawn our person." Jffeni^. 

* The true blank of thine eye."] The blank is the white or exact mafk 
at which the arrow is shot. See better ^ says Kent, and keep me alvjoys 
in your wew . yohnton . 

See Vol VI, p. 150, n. 9. Malone. 

* — by Apollo, — ] Bladud, Lear's father, according to Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, attempting to fly, feU on the temple ofApoUo, and 
was killed. This circumstance our author must have noticed, both in 
Holinshed's Chronicle and The Mirrour Jbr Magittratef. Malone. 

Are we to understand from this circumstance, that the tun swears 
i>y Apolloy because the father broke his neck on the temple of that 
deity ? SteevenM 

Dear tir, forbear."] This speech is omitted in the quartos. 

Steevens. 
f ■■■ - thy gift ;] The quartos read — thy doom. Steevens. 

» — — strain'd pride,"] The oldest copy reads — strayed pride ,• that 
iSf pride exorbitant,' pride passing due bounds. Johnton, 

* To come betnixt our sentence and our power ;] J^a>wer, for exeoi* 
tk>n of the sentence. Wcwburton. 

Rather, as Mr. Edwards obtenresy aur poDitr to eioewtr thtit 
tenu» Steewm* .v«. 
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Our potency made good,i tak£ thy reward.-^ 
Five days we do allot thee, for provision 
To shield thee from diseases of the world 9^ 
And, on the sixth, to turn thy hated back 



V 



1 ( Which nor our nature nor our place can bear) ^. .; 

Our potency made good,'] As thou hast come with unyedsonable pri& 
hetvxen the sentence which I had passed, and the power 6y wkick J shall 
eo^taUe it, take thy reward in another sentence which shcul make goci(%, 
shall estaifiish, shall mcuntain, ihai power. 

Mr. Davies thinks, that our potency made goody relates only tOMtr 
place. Which our nature cannot bear, nor our placCy without depar- 
ture from I he potency of that place. This is easy and clear. — Lear^ 
who is characterized as hot, heady, and violent, is, with very jtist 
observation of life made to entangle himself with vows, upon any 
sudden provocation to vow revenge, and then to plead the obligation 
of a vow in defence of implacability. Johnson. 

In my opinifm, viade, the reading of all the editions, but one of 
the quartos, (which reads niaJl-e good) is right. Lear had just dele-** 
gated his power to Albany and Cornwall, contenting hims6lf with '" 
only the name and all the additions of a king. He could; thei^ore 
have no power to inflict on Kent the punishment which he thought 
he deser\'ed. Our potency made g(xxi seems to me only this : They «• 
whom, I have yielded nij piiwer and authority, yielaing one the ability to 
dispense it in this instance take thy regard. Steevens. 

The meaning, I think, is, — As a proof that I am not a mere 
threatner, that I have power as well as will to punish, take thft d<ie 
reward of ihy demerits ; hear thy sentence. The wonis o«r poten^ 
Tnade good z.re in ihe absolute case. 

In Othello we have again nearly the same language: 
** My spirit and my place have in them power 
<* To make this> bitter to thee." Malone. 

2 To shield thee from, diseases of the world ;"] Thus the quartos. 
The folio lias disasters. I'he alteration, I believe, was made by the 
editor, in consequence of his not knowing the meaning of the origi- 
nal word. Diseases 'n\ old language, meant the slighter inconvenien- 
cies, troubles, or distresses of the world. So, in King Henry VI, P. I, 
Vol. X, p. 55, n. 2: 

** And in that ease I '11 tell thee my disease.^' 
Again, in A Woonan killed with Kindness, by T. Heywood> X6ir: 
" Fie, tie, that for my private businene 
" I should disease a friend, and be a trouble 
** To the wh;'le house.'" 
The provision that Kent could make in five days, might in some 
measure guard him against the diseases of the world, but could not 
shield him from its disasters. Malone. 

Which word be retained is, in my opinion, quite immaterial. Such 
recollection as an interval of five days will afford to a con.siderate 
person, may surel> enable him in some degree to provide against the 
disasters, (i. e. the calamities) ^the world. Steewns, 
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Upon our kingdom : if, on the tenth day following, 
Thy banish'd trunk be found in our dominions, 
The moment is thy death : Away ! By Jupiter,^ 
This shall not be revoked. 

Kent, Fare thee well, king : since thus thou wilt appear^ 
Freedom lives hence,^ and banishment is here.— 
The gods to their dear shelter* take thee, maid, [Tb^CoR. 
That justly think'st, and hast most rightly said !^— - 
And your large speeches may your deeds approve, 

\To Reg. and Gon. 
That good effects may spring from words of love.— 
Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu ; 
He '11 shape his old course^ in a country new. \JE.xit, 

Re-enter Gloster ; with France, Burgundy, and 

jlttendanta. 

Glo, Here *8 France and Burgundy, my noble lord. 

Lear. My lord of Burgundy, 
We first address towards you, who with this king 
Hath rivaird for our daughter ; What, in the least, 
Will you require in present dower with her, 
Or cease your quest of love ?* 

Bur. Most royal majesty, 

I crave no more than hath your highness offer'd, 
Nor will you tender less. 

3 ■ By yupiter^'] Shakspeare makes his Lear too much a my • 
thologist: he had Hecate and Apollo before, yohruon, 

4 Freedom lives hence,"] So the folio ; the quartos concur in read- 
ing — Friendship lives hence . Steevens . 

s — dear shelter — ] The quartos re^Ld^-protection. Steevens. 

fi That justly think^st, and hast most rightly said/] Thus the folio. 
The quartos read : 

" That rightly thinks, and hast most justly said. Malone. 

f He* II shape his old course — ] He will follow his old maxims; 
he will continue to act upon the same principles, yohnson, 
— — — adieu ; 

He *ll shape his old course in a country new.] There is an odd coin- 
cidence between this passage, and another in The Battell of Alcazar, 
&c. 1594: 

«« — — ^— adue; 

** For here Tom Stukley shapes his course anueJ** Steevens. 

• -^— quest of love P] ^uest of love is amorous expedition. Tlie 
term originated from Romance. A quest was the expeditk>n in whidi 
a knight was engaged. This phrase is often to be met with In 
Fairy ^ueen. Steevens. 

VOL. XIV. O 
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Lear, Right noble Bui^ndy, 

When she was dear to us, wc did hold her so f 
But now her price is fall'n : Sir, there she stands; 
If aught within that little, seeming^ substance, 
Or all of it, with our displeasure piec'd, 
And nothing more, may fitly like your grace. 
She 's there, and she is yours. 

Bur, I know no answer. 

Lear, Sir, 
Will you, with those infirmities she owes,* 
Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 
Dower'd with our curse, and stranger'd with our oath, 
Take her, or leave her? 

Bur, Pardon me, royal sir ; 

Election makes not up on such conditions.^ 

• — we did hold her so ;] We esteemed her worthy of that dowry, 
which, as you say, we promised to give her. Malone, 

1 — — steming — ] is beautiful, yohnson. 

Seeming rather means specious. So, in The Merry Winxs of Wind- 
sor: " — pluck the borrowed veil of modesty from the so seewing 
mistress Page." 

Again, in Measure for Measure : 

** • hence shall we see, 

** If power change purpose, what our seemers be." Steevent, 

2 • owes,'] i. e. is possessed of. So, in A Midsummer Nights 

.Dream : 

" All the power this charnn doth owe." Steereru, 

3 Election makes not up on such conditions.'] To maJ^e up signifies to 
complete, to conclude ; as, they made up the bargain ; but in t£is sense 
it has, 1 think, always the subject noun after it. To m.aie up, in fiai- 
miliar language, is neutrally, to come fonvardf to maie adoances^ 
which, I think, is meant here. Johnson. 

I should read the line thus : — 

Election makes not, upon such conditions. M. Masoru 
Election makes not up, I conceive, means, Election com^s not to a 
decision; in the same sense as when we say, ** I have m,adeup my 
mind on that subject." 

In Cynibelitie this phrase is used, as here, for Jinished, completed: 

** Being scarce rnade up, 

" I mean, to man," — &c. 
Again, in TiTnon of Athens: 
*' — — remain assur'd, 
** That he 's a made up villain." 
In all these places the allusion is to a piece of work completed by 
a tradesman. 

The passages just cited show that the text is right, and that our 
poet did not write, as some have proposed to read : 

Election tnakes not, upon euch conditiont, Malone, 
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Lear. Then leave her, sir ; for, by the power that made 
me, 
I tell you all her wealth. — For you, great king, 

[7b France. 
I would not from your love make such a stray, 
To match you where I hate ; therefore beseech you 
To avert your liking a more worthier way, 
Than on a wretch whom nature is asham'd 
Almost to acknowledge hers. 

France, This is most strange ! 

That she, that even but now was your best object, 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age. 
Most best, most dearest,-* should in this trice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favour 1 Sure, her offence 
Must bo of such unnatural degree. 
That monsters it,^ or your fore-vouch'd affection 
Fall into taint \^ which to believe of her, 



* Most best, most dearest f] Thus the quartos. The folios read— 
The besty the dearest ■. Steevens. 

We have just had rnore worthier, and in a preceding passage more 
richer. The same phraseology is found often in these plays and in 
the contemporary writings. Malone. 

s — — such unnatural degree ^ 
That monsters it,'] This was the phraseology of Shakspeare*s 
age. So, in Coriolanus: 

" But with such words that are but rooted ia 
•* Your tongue." 
Again, ibidem.: 

" . No, not with such friends, 

** That thought them sure of you.** 
Three of the modern editors, however, in the passage before us, 
have substituted As for That. Malone. 

That monsters it, J This uncommoa verb occurs again in Coriola- 
nus, Act II, sc. ii : 

•f To hear my nothings inonster'd** Steevem. 

6 — • orymtr ^ore-vouch'd affection 
Fall into taint :] The common books read : 

— or your fore-vouch'd affection 
Fallen into taint : — 

This line has no clear or strong sense, nor is this reading authorised 
by any copy, though it has crept into all the late editions. The'cHrly 
([uarto reads : 

— or you, for vouch'd affectiom. 
Fallen into uint. 

The folio : 
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Must be a faith, that reason without miracle 
Could never plant in me. 

Cor. I yet beseech your majesty^ 

(If for I want^ that glib and oily art) 

— or j'owr^^f -vouch'd affection 
Fall into taint. 

Taint is used for corruption and for disgrace. If therefore we tjike 
the oldest reading it may be reformed thus : 

— sure her offence 

Must be of such unnatural degree. 
That monsters it; or you for vouched affection 
Fall into taint. 
Her offence must be prodigious, or you must foil into reproach for 
having vouched affection which you did not feel. If the reading of the 
folio be preferred, we may, with a very slight change, produce th; 
.same sense : 

— sure her offence 

Must he ofsuchumiatural degree. 

That monsters it, or your fore-vouched affection 

Falls into taint. ' 

Tiiat is, foils into reproach or censure. But there is another posnble 
.sense. Or signifies before^ and or ever is before ever; the meaning in 
Ihe folio may therefore be. Sure her crim.e tnust be inonstrous^ before 
; OMT affection can be affected xvith hatred. Let the reader determine.— 
As I am not much a friend to conjectural emendation, I should pre- 
fer the latter sense, which requires no change of reading. Johnson, 

The meaning of the passage as I have printed it ^folCn into taint] 
is, I think, Either her ofi'ence )uust be monstrous, or, if she has not 
committed any such offence, the affection which you always pro- 
fessed to have for her m,ust be tainted and decayed, and is now without 
reason alienated from her. 

I once thought the reading of the quartos right — or you, for vouch'd 
affections, &c. i. e. on account of the extravagaiit professions made 
by her sisters : but I did not recollect that France had not heard 
these. However, Shakspeare might himself have forgot this circum- 
stance. The plural affections favours this interpretation. 

The interpretation already given, appears to me to be supported 
Sy our author's w^ords in another place : 

** When love begins to sicten and decay,** &c. Malane. 

The present reading which is that of the folio, is right ; and the 
sense will be clear, withcut even the slight amendment proposed by 
Jolmson, to every reader who shall consider the wordwitt*^, as refer- 
ring to foil as well as to be. Her offence ^u«t be monstrous, or the 
former affection which you professed for her, must fail into taint ; 
that is, become the subject of reproach. M. Mason. 

lUint is a term belonging to falconry. So, in The Booke (ff" Haukyng^ 
&c. bl. 1. no date : *« A taint is a thing that goeth overthwart the 
fethers, &c. like as it were eaten with wormes." Steeven*. 

7 ijT for / want Sic] If this be my offence^ that 1 want the ^;Ub. 
suid oil/ swt, &c. Malonc. 
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To speak and purpose not ; since what I well intend, 

I *11 do 't before I speak,) that you make known 

It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness. 

No unchaste action, or dishonoured step. 

That hath deprived me of your grace and favour : 

But even for want of that, for which I am richer ; 

A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 

That I am glad I have not, though not to have it, 

Hath lost me in your liking. 

Lear. Better thou 

Hadst not been bom, than not to have pleas'd me better. 

France. Is it but this ?8 a tardiness in nature. 
Which often leaves the history unspoke, 
That it intends to do? — My lord of Burgundy, 
What say you to the lady ? Love is not love, 
When it is mingled with respects,^ that stand 
Aloof from the entire point.^ Will you have her ? 
She is herself a dowry .2 

Bur, Royal Lear,^ 

Give but that portion which yourself proposed, 
And here I take Cordelia by the hand. 
Duchess of Burgundy. 

hear. Nothing : I have sworn ; I am firm. 

Bur, I am sorry then, you have so lost a father. 
That you must lose a husband. 

Cor* Peace be with Burgundy 1 

Since that respects of fortune are his love. 

For has the power of — because. Thus, in p. 154: 

•* i^or that I am some twelve or fourteen moon-shines 
** Lag of a brother." Steevens, 

• Is it but this? &c.] Thus the folio. The quartos, d'ksregarc^ng 
metre — 

/* it no more but this? Sec. Steevens. 

loith respects,] i. e. with cautious and prudential considera- 
tions. See Vol XII, p. 66, n. 3. 

Thus the quartos. The folio has — regards. Malone. 

1 * f r(ytrh the entire point.'] Single, unmixed with other conside- 
rat ions, yohnson . 

. Dr. Johnson is right. The meaning of the passage is, that his love 
wants somet hing to mark its sincerity : 

** Who seeks for aught in love but love alone." Steevent, 

3 She is herself 2i. dowry.] The quartos read: 
She is herself And dower. Steevent, 

^ ^oyal Lear,] So the quarto ; the folio has— iZ^fo/ kmm, 

O 3 -.^ 
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I shall not be his wife. 

France. Fairest Cordelia) that art most rich, being poor » 
Most choice, forsaken ; and most lov'd, despis'd ! 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon: 
Be it lawful, I take up what 's cast away. 
Gods, gods 1 'tis strange, that from their cold'st neglect 
My love should kindle to inSam'd respect.-* 
Thy dowerlcss daughter, king, thrown to my chance^ 
Is (jueen of us, of ours, and our fair France : 
Not all the dukes of wat'rish Burgundy 
Shall buy this unpriz'd precious maid of me.— 
Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind : 
Thou losest here,"* a better where to find. 

Lear, Thou hast her, France: let her be thine; forwe. 
Have no such daughter, nor shall ever sec 
That face of hers again :— Therefore be gone^ 
Without our grace, our love, our benizon.— 
Come, noble Burgundy. 

[^Flouria/i, Fxntnt Lear, Bur. Corn. Ai3> 
Glo. and Attendanta, 

France, Bid farewel to your sisters. 

Cor, The jewels* of our father, with wash'd eyes 
Cordelia lca\ cs you : I know you what you arc ; 
And, like a sister, am most loth to call 
Your faults, as they are nam'd. Use well our fktheri* 
'I'o your professed bosoms^ I commit him: 
But yet, alas ! stood I witliin his grace, 

4 Tliou losest here,'] Here and wAere have the power of nouii^. 
Tlvou losest this residence to find a better residence in anodier place. 

So, in Churchyard's Farewel to the World, 1592: 

** That growes no. here, takes roote in other where.** 
See Vol. VI, p. 341, n. 9. Steevens* 

5 Theje^i^eU — ] As this reading affords sense, though an aukward 
one, it may stand: and yet 7e instead of The, a change adopted by 
fcrn.er editors, may be justified; it being frequently impossible, in 
•ancient MSS. to distinguish the one word from the customary abbre- 
viation of tlie other. Stcevens. 

6 Vseia'cll our father .'I So the quartos. The folk) reads- 
Low well Ma lone. 

7 . professed bosmus — ] All the ancient editions read — priif 

fesjicd. Mr. Pope — pr(fessing; bur, perhaps, unnecessarily, as Shak- 
speure often uses one participle for tlie other; — longirg £of longed in 
'rue Tii'O Geiii.'cnien o/TeroJia, and all o'je)'ing for aU-cb€j/td fXi Jnt60 

and Cleopatra. SttcKxmt. 
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1 would prefer him to a better place. 
So farewel to you both. 

Gon, PreBcribe not us our duties." 

^eg. Let your studf 

Be, to content your lord ; who hath receiv'd you 
At fortune's alms.® You have obedience scantedy 
And well are worth the want that you have wanted.^ 

Cor. Time shall unfold what plaited cunning* hides ; 
Who cover faults,^ at last shame them derides. 

• Prescrite not iu our duties.'] Prescribe was nscd formerly withoiSt 
to subjoined. So, in Massingers Picture: 

** — — — Shall I pf-eacribe you, 

•* Or blame your fondness.** JMaUme. 

* At fortune's alms.] The same expresuon occurs agaun in OtheUo.- 

''And shoot myself up in some other course, 
" To fortune'i alnu.'* Steevem. 

} And vtell are vjorth the want that you have-voanted.'] Yon are well 
•teserving of the want of dower that you are without. So, in The 
Third Pari of King Henry VI, Act. IV, sc. i : «* Though I want a king- 
dom," i.e. though I am without a kingdom. Again, in Stowe's 
Chronicle, p. 137: <' Anselm was expelled the realm, and wanted tht 
whole profits of his bishoprick," i. e. he did not receive the profits, 
kc. Toilet. 

Thus the folio In the quartos the transcriber or compositor inad- 
vertently repeated the word worth. They read : 

** And well are worth the worth that you have wanted." 

This, however, may be explained by understanding the second 
worth in the sense of wealth. Malone. 

2 — plaited cunning — ] i. e. complicated, involved cunning. 

yohnsoii. 
I once thought thai the author wrote )b/a^ec/.*— cunning ^/>erim/uce^, 
thinly spread over. So, in this play : 
•* — — Plate sin with gold, 
** And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks." 
But the word unfold, and the following lines in our author's Rape 
rfLucrece, show, that plaited, or (as the quartos have it) pleated, 13 
the true reading : 

" For that he colonr'd with his high estate, 

" Hkimg base sin hi pleats of majesty.'* Malone. 

3 JVho cover faults ^ &c.] The quartos read : 

Who covers Jizults, at last shame them derides. 
The former editors read with the folio : 

WTio coversfaults at last with shame derides. Steevens. 
Mr. M. Mason believes the folio, with the alteration of a letter, to 
lie the right reading • 

Tivie shall unfold what Raited cunning hidet, ^ 

Who covert Jau/ts at taut with shatnt deridet, M 

The word who referring to time, - ^^B* 
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Well may you prosper ! 

France, Come^ my fair Cordelia. 

\^Exeunt France and Cor. 

Gon, Sister, it is not a little I have to say, of what 
most nearly appertains to us both. I think, our father 
will hence to-night. 

Reg, That 's most certain, and with you ; next month 
with us. 

Gon, You see how full of changes his ag^ is ; the ob- 
servation we have made of it hath not been little : he al- 
ways loved our sbter most ; and with what poor judg- 
ment he hath now cast her off, appears too grossly. 

Reg, 'Tis the infirmity of his age : yet he hath ever 
but slenderly known himself. 

Gon, The best and soundest of his time hath been but 
rash ; then must we look to receive from his age, not 
alone the imperfections of long-engrafted condition,^ but» 
therewithal, the unruly waywardness that infirm and cho- 
lerick years bring with them. 

Reg, Such unconstant starts are we like to have from 
him, as this of Kent's banishment. 

Gon, There is further compliment of leave-taking be- 
tween France and him. Pray you, let us hit^ together: 
If our father carry authority with such dispositions as he 
bears, this last surrender of his will but offend us. 

Reg, We shall further think of it. 

Gon, We must do something, and i' the heat.^ [-£*«/«/.: 



In the third Act, I^ear says : 

** ' CaitiiF, shake to pieces, 

'* That under covert^ and convenient seeming, 
** Hast practised on man's life.'* Reed. 
In this passage Cordelia is made to allude to a passage is Scriptttte 
r— iVov. xxviii, 13 : ** He that ccmereth his sins shall not protper: but 
whoso confesseth and forsaketh them, shall have mercy .'^ Senley, 

4 — of long-engrafted condition,] i e. oi qualities of mind. Con- 
firmed by long habit. So, in Othello: '* — a woman of so gentle a 
condition ! ' See also Vol. IX, p. 312, n. 6 ; p. 361, n. 2 ; and p. 374, 
n. 9. Malone. 

s — — let us hit — 3 So ihe old quartt). The folio, let w sit. 

yohru(^. 

■■ let us hit — ] i.e. let us agree. Steevens. 

* — i' the heat.^ i. e. We must strike vihile the iron ** hot. 

So, in Chapman's version of the 12th Book of Homer's Qdjasev : 

** — and their iron sirook 

« M highest heat,** Steevens. 
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SCENE II. 
.i Ball in the Earl o/*Glo3ter's Castle. 

Enter Edmund with a Letter. 

Edin. Thou, nature, art my goddess ;^ to thy law 
My services are bound : Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom ;® and permit 
The curiosity of nations^ to deprive me,* 

7 ThoUf nature^ art my goddesf;"] Edmund speaks of nature in op- 
position to custom, and not (as Dr. Warburron supposes) to the exist- 
ence of a God. Edmund means only, as he canie not into the world 
as custom or la^ had prescribed, so he had nothing to do but to fol- 
low nature and her laws, which make no difference between legitima- 
cy and illegitimacy, between the eldest and the youngest. 

To contradict Dr. Warburton*s assertion yet more strongly, Ed- 
mund concludes this very speech by an invocation to heaven : 
** Now gods stand up for bastards !*' Steepens. 

Edmund calls nature his goddess, for the same reason that we call 
a bastard a natural son : one, who according to the law of nature, is 
the child of his father, but according to those of civil society is ntf/^<«| 
filius. M. Mason. 

« Stand in the plague of custom il The word plague is in all the old 
cx)pies: I can scarcely think it right, nor can I yet reconcile myself to 
plage, the emendarion proposed by Dr. Warburton, though I have 
nothing better to offer, yohnson. 

The meaning is plain, though oddly expressed. Wherefore should 
I acquiesce, submit tamely to the plagues and injustice of custom ? 

S^aksj)eare seems to mean by the plague of custom,, — Wherefore 
should I remain in a situation where I shall be plagued and torment- 
ed only in consequence of the contempt with which custom regards 
those who are not the issue of a lawful bed ? Dr. Warburton defines 
plage to be the place, the country, the boundary of custom ; a word, I 
believe, to be found only in Chaucer. Steevens. 

9 The curiosity of nations — "] Curiosity, in the time of Shakspeare« 
was a word that signified an over-nice scrupulousness in manners, dress, 
&c. In this sense it is used in Timon: ** When thou wast (says Apc- 
mantus) in thy gilt and thy perfume, they mocked thee for too much 
curiosity.** Barrett, in his Alvearie, or ^ladruple Dictionary, 1580, in- 
terprets it, piked diligence : something too curious, or too m,uch affeciedi. 
and ag^in in this play of King Lear, Shakspeare seems to use it ia 
the same sense, <* which I have rather blamed as my own jealous 
curiosity P Curiosity is the old reading, which Mr. Theobald changed 
into courtesy, though the former is used by Beaumont and Fletcher^ 
with the meaning for which I contend. 

It is true, that Orlando, in Asyoti JJke it^ sayi: « The eonrtuy of 
nadons allows you my better ;'-' but Oiiando li'iiot tbeie w 
ftgainst the law of primogentture, but only against tlM oukiiid 
tug*' his brother take»of it, and csmtet^ mik WQi&ltefCtA^ 
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For that I am some twelve or fourteen moon-shines 
Lag of a brother ?2 Why bastard ? wherefore base ? 
When my dimensions are as well compact, 
My mind as jj^enerous, and my shape as true, 
As honest madam's issue ? Why brand they us 
With base? with baseness? bastardy? base, base? 
Who, in the lusty stealth of nature,^ take 



occasion. Edmund, on the contrar>'. is turning this law into ridicule j 
and for such a purpose, the curiosity ^nations, (i. e. the idle, nice dis' 
tinctions of the world) is a phrase of contempt much more namral in 
his mouth, than the sofer expression of — courtesy (tf nations. Steevens. 

Curiosity \a used before in the present play, in this sense: — •* For 
equalities are so weighed, that curiosity in neither can make choice of 
cither's moiety." 

Again, in All 's Well that Ends Well: 

*• Frank nature, rather curious than in haste, 
** Hath well compos'd thee." 

In The English Dictio vary or Interpreter ofhardWards^ by 
H. Cockeram, 8vo. 1655, curiosity is defined — *< More diligence Hian 
aeeds." Malone. 

By "the curiosity of nations" Edmund means the nicety, the ttriet' 
ness of civil institution. So, when Hamlet is about to prove that the 
dust of Alexander might be employed to stop a bung -hole, Horatio 
says, " that were to consider the matter too curiously. M. Mason* 

1 — to deprive w?f ,] To deprive was, in our author's time, syno- 
nymous to disinherit. The old dictionary renders exharedo by this 
word : and Holinshed speaks of the line of Henry before deprived. 

Again, in Warner's Albion''s England, 1602, B. Ill, ch. xvi: 
** To you, if whom ye have deprived yt shall restore again." 
Again, ibid: 

" I'he one restored, for his late depriving nothing mov'd." 

Steevens. 

2 Lag of a brother?'] Edmund inveighs against the tyranny of cus- 
tom, in two instances, with respect to younger brothers, and to bas- 
tards. In the former he must not be understood to mean himself^ 
but the argument becomes general by implying more than is S2ud» 
Wherefore should I or any man. Hantner. 

3 Whoy in the lusty stealth of nature, &c.] How much the following 
lines are in character, may be seen by that monstrous wish of Vani- 
ni, the Italian atheist, in his tract De admirandis Nature, 8cc. printed 
at Paris, 1616, the very year our poet died. '* O utinam extra legtti" 
Tnum et connubialuin thoruvi essem procreatus / Ita enim progemtorti 
onei in venerem incaluissent ardentius, ac cumulatim aSatimque ge- 
nerosa semina contulissent, e quibus ego Jhmue blanditiam et elegan' 
tiarrii robustas corporis vires, mentemque innubilem, coHiequuttu jitu- 
«em. At quia conjugatorum sum soboles, his orbatus sum boiut.'' 
Had the book been published but ten or twenty years sooner^ who 
would not haTe believed that Shakspeare alluded to tiU$ 
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More composition and fierce quality. 
Than doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed, 
Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops. 
Got 'tween asleep and wake ?— Well then, 
Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land : 
Our father's love is to the bastard Edmund, 
As to the legitimate : Fine word,— legitimate ! 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed. 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the base. 
Shall top the legitimate. I grow ; I prosper :— 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards ! 

Enter Gloster. 
Glo, Kent banish'd thus ! And France in choler parted ! 
And the king gone to-night! subscrib'd his power!* 
Confin'd to exhibition !^ All this done 
Upon the gad !®—— Edmund ! How now ? what news ? 
Edm. So please your lordship, none. 

[^Putting up, the LetteVm 
Glo, Why so earnestly seek you to put up that letter ? 
Edm, I know no news, my lord. 

But the divinity of his genius foretold, as it were, what such an 
atheist as Vannini would say, when he wrote upon such a subject. 

War burton. 

* — subscrib'd hispovierf] To subscribe, is, to transfer by sign- 
ing or subscribing a writing of testimony. We now use the term, He 
subscribed forty pounds to the new building, yohnson. 

To subscribe in Shakspeare is to yields or surrender. So, afterwards : 
** You owe me no subscription*- Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

<' For Hector in his blaze of wrath subscribes 

** To tender objects." Malone. 
The folio reads — prescribed. Steevens. 

* • exhibition /] is allowance. The term is yet used in the uni- 
versities. Johnson. 

So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

" What maintenance he from his friends receives, 

'* Like exhibition thou shalt have from me." Steevens. 

ft — All this done 
Upon thegad!'\ To do upon the gad, is, to act by the sudden sti- 
mulation of caprice, as cattle run madding when they are stung by 
the gad fly. Johnson, 

Done upon the gad is done suddenly, or, as before, while the iron is 
hot A gad is an iron bar. So, ml 'II never leave thee, a Scottish taogg 
by Allan Ramsay : 

« Bid iceshogles hammer red gads on the studdy .** 

The statute of 2 and 3 Eliz . 6,c. 27, is a " Bill against £$kc 
e£ iron gadds, instead oigaddt of steel." JRttton. 
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Glo, What paper were you reading ? 

£dm, Nothinj^, my lord. 

Glo. No? What needed then that terrible despstqb 
of it into your pocket ? the quality of nothing hath not 
such need to hide itself. Let 's see ; ComCy if it be 
nothing, I shall not need spectacles. 

£dm. I beseech you, sir, pardon me : it is a letter from 
my brother, that I have not all o'er-read ; for so much 
as I have perused, I find it not fit for your over-looking. 

Glo. Give me the letter, sir. 

£dm, I shall offend, either to detain or give it. The 
contents, as in part I understand tliem, are to blame. 

Glo, Let *s see, let 's see. 

Edm. I hope, for my brother's justification, he wrote 
this but as an essay or taste of my virtue.^ 

Glo, [reads] 7%w fiolici/, and reverence of agef makes 
the world bitter to the beat of our timea ; kecfia ourfortunea 
from WA, till our oldneaa cannot relish them, I begin to find 
an idle andfond^ bondage in the ofipreaaion qfaged tyran* 
ny ; who aivays^ not as it hath fiower, but aa it ia suffered, 
Co?ne to mcy that of thia I may afieak more. If our father 
would sleefi till Iivaked him^ you ahould enjoy half his revC' 

'^ — taste of iny virtue."] Though taste may stand in this place, 
yet I believe we should read — assay or test of my virtue : they are 
both metallurgical terms, and properly joined. So, in Hamlet: 
" Bring me to the test." yohison. 
Essay and Taste, are both terms from royal tables. Sec note ob 
Act V, sc. iii. Mr. Henley obser\'es, that in the eastern parts of this 
kingdom the word say is still retained in the same sense. So, in 
Chapman's version of the nineteenth Iliad: 

** Atridcs with his knife took say, upon the part before ;"— .. 

Stee^)en*. 
Both the quartos and folio have essay ^ which may have been mere* 
ly a mis-spelling of the word assay, which in Cawdrey's Alphcd>etical 
fable, 1604, is defined — " a proof or trial." But as essay is likewise 
defined by Bullokar in his English Expositor, 1616, " a trial," I have 
made no change. 

To assay not only signified to make trial of coin, but to taste before 
another ; pralibo. In either sense the word might be used here. 

Jdalone* 
8 This policy, and reverence of age,"] Butter's quarto has, this poUt^ 
tfagef the folio, this policy and reverence of age. yohnson. 

The two quartos published by Butter, concur with the fc^io m read- 
ing age, Mr. Pope's duodecimo is the only copy that has age*. 

Steextm, 
5 — — idle and fond — ] Weak and foolish, yohnson. 
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nuefoT ever, and live the beloved of your brother, Edgar. 
-—Humph— Conspiracy ! — Slce^i till I ivaked him,^^you 
should enjoy half his revenue, — My son Edgar ! Had he a 
hand to write this ? a heart and brain to breed it in ?— 
When came this to you ? Who brought it ? 

Jidm. It was not brought me, my lord, there's the 
cunning of it ; I found it thrown in at the casement of 
my closet. 

Glo, You know the character to be your brother's ? 

£dm. If the matter were good, my lord, I durst swear 
it were his ; but, in respect of that, I would fain think it 
were not. 

Glo. It is his. 

J£d7n. It is his hand, my lord ; but, I hope, his heart is 
not in the contcnis. 

Glo. Hath he never heretofore sounded you in this 
business ? 

JLd??im Never, my lord: But I have often heard him 
maintain it to be fit, that, sons at perfect age, and fathers 
declbung, the father should be as ward to the son, and 
the son manage his revenue. 

Glo. O villain, villain 1 — His very opinion in the let- 
ter ! — Abhorred villain I Unnatural, detested, brutish vil- 
lain ! worse than brutish I — Go, sirrah, seek him ! I '11 
apprehend him : — Abominable villain I — Where is he ? 

£dm, I do not well know, my lord. If it shall please 
you to suspend your indignation against my brother, till 
you can derive from him better testimony of his intent, 
you shall run a certain course ; where, if you^ violently 
proceed against him, mistaking his purpose, it would 
make a great gap in your own honour, and shake in 
pieces the heart of his obedience. I dare pawn down my 
life for him, that he hath writ this to feel my affection to 
your honour, and to no other pretence=^ of danger. 



1 where, if you — ] TVhere was formerly often used in tlic 

sense o£v}hereas. See Vol. X, p. 211, n. 1. Malone. 
So, in Prides, Prince of Tyre, Vol. XVII, Act I, sc. i: 

'* Where novr you *re both a father and a son.'* 
See also Act II, sc. iii. Steerens. 

* -^— pretence — ] Pretence is design, purpose. So, afterwAfdiiB. 
this play : 

'* PreUnce and purpose of unkindnesi. yohnmu 
So, in Macbeth: 
VOL. XIV. P 
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Glo, Think you so ? 

Edm, If your honour judge it meet, I will placcL jroa 
tvhere you shall hear us confer of this, and by an auricu- 
lar assurance have your satisfaction; and that without 
any further delay than this very evening. 

Gto, He cannot be such a monster. 

Edm? Nor is not, sure. 

Glo. To his father, that so tenderly and entirely loves 
him. — Heaven and earth! — Edmund, seek him out; 
tvind me into him,^ I pray you : frame the business after 
your own wisdom : I would unstate myself, to be in a due 
resolution.^ 

** Ag^ainst the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
" Of treasonous malice." 
But of this, numberless examples can be shown ; and I can ventuce 
to assert, with some degree of confidence, that Shakspeare never 
\ises the word pretence, or pretend, in any other sense. Steevent. 

3 Edm."] From Nor is, to heaven and earth f are words omitted in 
the folio. Steevens. 

4 ■ Hvind me into A/m,] I once thought it should be read, you 
into him ; but, perhaps, It is a familiar phrase, like do me thit. 

yohnson. 
So, in Twelfth Night: " — challenge me the duke's youth to fight 
with him." Instances of this phraseology occur in The Merchant of 
Venice, King Henry IV, Part I, and in Othello, Steevens. 

* ——/wow/J unstate viyself^ to be in a due resolution."] i. e. I will 
throw aside all consideration of my relation to him, that I may act 
as justice requires. Warburton. 

Such is this learned man's explanation. I take the meaning to be 
rather this, Do you frame the businesi,\\ho can act with less emotion ; 
/ vwuld umtate myself; it would in me lie a departure from the pa- 
ternal character, to be in a due resolution, to be settled and composed 
on such an occasion. The words loou/c/ and should ^re in old language 
often confounded. Johnson. 

The same word occurs in Antony and Cleopatra: 
«* Yes, like enough, high-battled Caesar will 
** Unstate his happiness, and be stag'd to show ^ 
•* Against a sworder" — 

To unstate, in both these instances, seems to have the same mean- 
ing. Edgar has been represented as wishing to possess his father's 
forcune, i.e. to unstate him ; and therefore his father says he would 
unstate himself to be sufficiently resolved to punish him. Steevens* 

It seems to me, that I would unstate myself, in this passage, means 
simply I would give my estate, (including rank as well as fortune). 

Tynohitt. 

Both Warburton and Johnson have mistaken the sense of this pas- 
sage, and their explanations are such as the words cannot possibly 
Sno^. Gloster cannot bring himself thoroughly to beUeve what £d- 
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^dm, I will seek him, sir, presently ; convey the busi- 
ness^ as I shall find means, and acquaint you withal. 

Glo, These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend 
no good to us : Though the wisdom of nature^ can rea- 
»son it thus and thus, yet nature finds itself scourged by 
the sequent effects : love cools, friendship falls oH*, bro- 
thers divide : in cities^ mutinies; in countries, discord ; 
in palaceS) treason ; and the bond cracked between son 
and father. *This villain^ of mine comes under the pre- 
diction ; there 's son against father: the king falls from 
bias of nature ; there 's father against child. We have 
seen the best of our time : Machinations, hoUownesS) 
treachery, and all ruinous disorders, follow us disquietly 
to our graves !*— Find out this villain, Edmund ; it shall 

mund told him of Eldgar. He says, *« Can he be such a monster ?" 
He afterwards desires Edmund to sound his intentions, and then says, 
he would give all he possessed to be certain of the truth ; for that is 
the meaning of the words to be in a due resolution. 

Othello uses the word resolved in the same sense more than once : 

** -^— to be once in doubt, 

«« Is — once to be resolved. — ^" 
In both which places, to be resolved means, to be certain of the fact. 

M. Mason, 
Though to resolve^ , in Shakspeare's time, certainly sometimes 
meant to satisfy, declare^ or inform, I have never found the substan- 
tive resolution used in that sense ; and even had the word ever borne 
that sense, the author could not have written — to be in a due resolu- 
tion, but must have written, ** — to attain a due resolution." Who- 
ever wished " to be in due information" on any point ? Malonet 

Mr. Malone says, that he has never found the substantive resolu- 
tion used in the sense which I have attributed to it in my explanation 
•f this passage : but in the fifth scene of the third act of Massinger's 
Ficture, Sophia says— 

« , 1 have practis'd 

'* For my certain resolution with these courtiers.^ 
And, in the last Act, she says to Baptista — 

** — what should work dn my lord 

" To doubt my loyalty ? Nay, more, to take 

<* For the resolution of his fears, a course 

•• That is, by holy writ, denied a Christian." M. Maso?h 

* •— convey the business — ] To convey is to cany through ; in this 
pt^ge it is to Tnanage artfully: we say of a juggler, that he has a clean 
conveyance. Johnson. 

^ -; — the wisdom of nature — ] That is, though natural philosophy 
can gfive account of eclipses, yet we feel their conse(^uetvce,%. ^oKnsww, 

« TA/s vUiain — "] W\ from asterisk to astens^ v& oxEaxXit^NsL ^Cwk 
qtrartos. Steevens. 
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lose thee nothing ; do it carefully : — And the noble and 

true-hearted Kent banished ! his offence, honesty ! — 

Strange ! strange ! \^Exie, 

Kdm, This is the excellent foppery of the world 1® that, 

This is the excellent foppery of the vwrldf &c ] In Shakspeare's 
best plays, besides the vices bai arise from the subjecc, there is gene- 
rally :>t>nic peculiar prevailing folly, principally ridiculed, that runs 
through he whole piece. 'l\\Ur,\n The lejupest the lying disposition 
<^f travellers, and, in As you Like it the faiirasvick humour of cour- 
tiers, is exposed and sairizcd v> ith infinite pleasantry. In like man- 
ner, in this play of Lear, the d .tagcs of judicial astrology are severely 
ridiculed. 1 fancy, was the date of its hrst performance well consi- 
dered, it would be fund that something or other happened at that 
time which gave a more than ord rary run to this deceit, as these 
v.'ords seem to intimate ; J am thinki.\g^ brother, of a prediction I read 
tJiis other day, 'ivhat should Joiio-vc these eclipses. However this be, an 
impious cheat, which had so litilc foundation in nature or reason, so 
deiestable an original, and such fatal consequences on the manners of 
the people, who were at that time strangely besotted with it, cer- 
tainly deserved the severest lash of satire. It was a fundamental in 
this noble science, that whatever seeds of good dispositions the infant 
unborn might be endowed wMth either from nature, or traductively 
from its parents, yet if, at the time of its birth, the delivery wa^y 
any casualty so accelerated or retarded, as to fall in with the predo- 
minancy of a malignant constellation, that momentary influence 
would entirely change its nature, and bias it to all the contrary ill 
qualities: so wretched and monstrous an opinion did it set out with. 
Bur the Italians, to whom we owe this, as well as most other unna- 
tural crimes and follies of these latter ages, fomented its original im- 
j)iety to the most detestable height of extravagance. Petrus Aponen- 
sis, an Italian physician of the 13th century, assures us that those 
j)rayers whxh are made to God when the moon is in conjunction 
wi:h Jupiter in the Dragon's tail, are infallibly heard. The great 
Milton, with a jut,t indignation of this impiety, hath, in his Paradiie 
Rfj^uincd^ Book IV, v. 383, satirized il in a very beautiful manner, 
by pu'.ting thete reveries into he mouth of the devil. Nor could the 
licentiv ub Rabelais himself forbear to r;dicule this impious dotage, 
which he does wiih exquisite address and humour, where, in the 
fable which he so agreeably tells from i£sop,of the man who applied 
to Jupiter for the loss of his hatchet, he makes those who, on the 
poor man s good success, had projected to *rick Jupirer by the same 
petition, a kind of astrologick atheists, who aiciibed this good for- 
tune, thai they imagined they were now all going fn partake of , to 
the influence of some rare conjunction and conhguration of the stars. 
" Hen, hen, disent ils — Ei doncques, telle esi au temps present la re- 
volution des Cieulx, la constellation des Astres, & aspect des Pla- 
netes, que quiconque coignce perdra,soubdaindeviendraainsiriche?" 

. Noil. Prol. du IV, Livre.' But to return to Shakspeare. So 

blasphemous a delusion, therefore, it became the honesty of our poet 
to expose. But it was a tender point, and required managing. For 
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when we are sick in fortune, (often the surfeit of our own 
behaviour) we make guilty of our disasters, the sun, the 
moon, and the stars : as if we were villains by necessity ; 
fools, by heavenly compulsion ; knaves, thieves, and trea- 
chers,^ by spherical predominance ; drunkards, liars, and 
adulterers, by an enforced obedience of planetary influ- 
ence ; and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting 
on : An admirable evasion of whore-master man, to lay 
his goatish disposition to the charge of a star ! My father 
compounded with my mother under the dragon's tail; 
and my nativity was under ursa major ; so that it follows, 
I am rough and lecherous. — Tut, I should have been that 
I am, had the maidenlicst star in the firmament twinkled 
on my bastardizing. Edgar— 

Enter Edgar. 
and pat he comes,^ like the catustrophe of the old come- 
dy i^ My cue is villainous melancholy, with a sigh like 



tViis impious juggle had in his time a kind of religious reverence paid 
to it It was therefore to be done obliquely ; and the circumstances 
of the scene furnished him with as good an opportunity as he could 
wish. The persons in the drama are all Pagans, so that as, in com- 
pliaiice to custom, his good characters were not to speak ill of judi- 
cial astrolcigy, ihev could on account of iheir religion give no reputa- 
tion to it. But in order to expose it the more, he with great judgment, 
makes these Pagans fatalists; as appears by these words of Lear: 
**'By all the operations of the orbs, 
** From whom we do exist and cease to be." 
For the doctrine of fate i.s the true foundation of judicial astiS)logy. 
Having thus discredited it by the very commendations given to it, he 
was in no" danger of having his direct satire against it mistaken, by 
its being put (as he was obliged, both in paying regard to custom, 
and in following nature) into the mouih of the villain and atheist, 
especially when he has added such force of reason to his ridicule, in 
the words referred to in the beginning of the note. Warburton. 

1 • and treachersf"] The modem editors read treacherous; but 
the reading of the first copies, which I have restored to the text, 
may be supported from most of the old contemporary wnters. So, in 
Doctor Dodypoll^ a comedy, 1600: 

*< How smooth the cunning treacher look'd upon it !* 

Chaucer, in his Romaunt of the Rose, mentions « the false treacher^* 
and Spenser often uses the same word. Steevens, 

* — — pat he coTnes,"] The quartos read— 
— and out he comes. — • Steaiau. 



^ — — he comes, Uke the catoHrophe <fihc oUeemtK^t] I 
[^»^e was intended to ridicfiie the Terr «ukwixd 
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Tom o* Bedlam. — O, these eclipses do portend these 
divisions I fa, sol, la, mi."* 

j&V/^-. How now, broihcr Edmund ? What serious con- 
templation aie you in ? 

Edm. I am think itii^, brother, of a prediction I read this 
other day, what should follow these eclipses. 

Edif, Do you busy yourself with th.it? 

Edm, I promise you,* the ellects he writes of, succeed 
unhappily; *as of^ unnaturalncss between the child and 
the p'.irent; death, dearth, dissolutions of ancient amities; 
(livibions in state, menaces and maledictions ac^ainst kinj»^ 
and nobles ; needless dilVidences, banisimient of friends, 
dissipation of cohorts," nuptial breaches, and I know not 
what. 



our old comedies, where the persons of the scene make their entr)' 
inartitlcially, and just when the poet wants them on the stage. Warner^ 

^ — O. these eclipses do portend these di=oisionsf fa, sol, la, mi.] 
The commentators, not being musician-, have regarded this passage 
perhaps as unintelligible nonsense, and therefore left it as they found 
it, without b -stowing a single conjecture on its meaning and import. 
Shakspeare however shews by the c nrext that he was well acquaint- 
ed with the property of -hese syllables in solmisauon, which impl^ 
a series « f sound', so unnatural, -hat ancient musicians j)rohibited their 
use. The monkish writers on musick say, mi contra fa est dtabolus: 
the interval y^i 7?i/, ijicluding a tritonusy t sharp 4ih, consisting of 
three tones without the intervention of a semi-tone, expressed in the 
modern scale by the letters F G A B, would form a niusical phrase 
extremely disagreeable to the ear. Edmund, s|)eaking of eclipses as 
portents and prodigies, compares the dislo- 
t:ation of events, the times being out of joints 
to the unnatural and ollensive sounds, fa 



i-g o " ° I 



sol la mi. Dr. Burr.ey. 

The words y^z. soly 8cc. are not in the quarto. The folio, and all 
the modern editions, read coruptly vie insiead of tni. Shakspeare 
has again introduced ihe gamut in The Taming of the Shrew, Vol. 
VI, p 80. jSLilone. 

5 I promise you,'] The f-»lio edition commonly differs from the first 
quario, by augmentations, or insertions, hut in this place it varies by 
omission, and by the oirjission of something which naturally intro- 
duces the f allowing uial'-ig^e. It is easy to remark, that inthisspeecby 
which ought, I tliink, to be inserted as it now is in the text, Edmund* 
with the comiTion crafr of for'une-cellers. mingles ihe past and fu- 
ture, and tells of rhe future only what he already foreknows by con- 
federacy, or can attain by probable conjecture. yoJinson. 

* as of-^"] All from this asterisk to tlie next, is ondtftd ill 

the folio. Steevens. • 
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Bdg, How long have you^ been a sectary astronomical ? 

ILdm, Come, come ;* when saw you my father last? 

£dg. Why, the night f^one by. 

Edm, Spake you with him ? 

Edg, Ay, two hours together. 

Edm, Parted you on good terms ? Found you no dis- 
pleasure in him, by word, or countenance ? 

Edg. None at all. 

Edm. Bethink yourself, wherein you may have offend- 
ed him : and at my entreaty, forbear his presence, till 
some little time hath qualified the heat of his displea- 
sure ; which at this instant so rageth in him, that with 
the mischief of your person^ it would scarcely alFay. 

Edg, Some villain hath done me wrong. 

Edm, That 's my fear.i *I pray you, have a continent 
forbearance, till the speed of his rage goes slower ; and, 
as I say, retire with me to my lodghig, from whence I 
will fitly bring you to hear my lord speak: Pray you, go; 
there 's my key :— If you do stir abroad, go armed. 

Edg, Armed, brother?* 

Edm. Brother, I advise you to the best; go armed; I 
am no honest man, if there l)e any good meaning towards 
you : I have told you what I have seen and heard, but 
faintly ; nothing like the image and horror of it : Pray 
you, away. 

Edg. Shall I hear from you anon ? 

Edm. I do serve you in this business.— \_Exit Edg. 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms, 
That he suspects none ; on whose foolish honesty 

*f dissipation o/" cohorts,] Thus the old copy. Dr. Johnson 

read s— of courts . Steevens . 

8 Il:rM lor.g have you — ] This Tine I have restored from ihe two 
eldes: quartos, and have regulated the following speech according^ to 
the same copies. Stetvens. , 

9 — that with tlie mischief of your person — -"I This reading is in 
both copies ; yet I believe the author gave it, tnqt but twiA the ntif- 
chiefoi your person it would scarce allay, yohnson, 

I do not bee any need of aherarion. He could not express the Yio* 
lence of his father's displeasure in stronger terms than by sayn^ il.. 
was so grea* that it would scarcely be appeased by the deiiractioii \ 
his son. MaUme. 

1 Tkat^s my fear,"] Alf between tlus and the pat 
•milted in the quartos. SteevcM, 
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That still would manage those authorities. 

That he hath given away I — Now, by my life. 

Old fools are babes again ; and must be us'd 

With checks, as flatteries, — when they are seen abus'd.*' 

Remember what I have said. 

Stew, Very well, madam. 

Gfjn, And let his knights have colder looks among you ; 
What grows of it, no matter; advise your fellows so: 
I would breed^ from hence occasions, and I shall, 

^ Not to be (Kcr-ruPd. Sccl This line, and the four following lines, 
are omitted in the folio. Malone. 

^ — Idle old man, &c.] The lines from one asterisk to the other 
as they are fine in themselves, and very much in character for Gone- 
ril, X have restored froni the old quarto. The last verse, which I have 
ventured to amend, is there printed thus : 

** With checks, like flatteries when they are seen abus*d." 

Theobald. 

* Old fools are babes again ; and must be us^d 
With checks as flatteries, — ijshen they are seen abtia^d^ The sense 
seems to be this • Old men m,ust be treated luith checks, when as they 
are seen to be deceived luith flatteries : or, vihen they are lueak enough to 
be seen abused by flatteries they are then weak enough to be used 
xoith checks. There is a play of the words used and abused. To abuse 
is, in our author, very frequently the same as to deceive This con- 
struction is harsh and ungrammatical ; Shakspeare perhaps thought 
it vicious, and chose to throw away the lines rather than correct 
them, nor would now thank the officiousness of his editors, who 
restore what they do not understand. Johnson. 

The plain meaning, I believe is — old fools must be used with 
checks, as flatteries must be checked when they are made a bad use 
of. Toilet. 

I understand this passage thus Old fools — must be used with checks, 
as well as flatteries, when they [i. e. flatteries] are seen to be abused. 

Trwhitt. 

The objection to Dr. Johnson's interpretation is, that he su])plies 
the word with or by, which are not found in the text . '* — when as 
they are seen to be deceived lu/tA flatteries,*' or, '*when they are 
weak enough to be seen abused by flatteries,* &c. and in hisnv de of 
construction the word with preceding checks, cannot be understood 
before flatteries. 

I think Mr. Tyrwhitt's interpretation the true one. Malone. 

The sentiment of Goncril is obviously this '* When old fools will 
not yield to the appliances of persuasion, harsh treatment must be 
employed to compel theur submission." When flatteries are teen to he 
abusedhy them, checks must be used, as the only means left to su^ue 
them. Henley. ^^* 

^ I would breed &c.] This line and the first four wosd^ of^te; 
are found in th^s quartos, but omitted in tlae fo\30. ModiOMi- 
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That I may speak : — I '11 write straight to my sisteti 
To hold my very course :— Prepare for dinner. [^Exrutii, 

SCENE IV. 

.^ Hall in the aame. 
Enter KenT) disguised. 

Kent, If but as well I other accents borrow, 
That can my speech dHTuse,^ my good intent 
May carry through itself to that full issue 
For which I raz'd my likeness.— Now, banish'd Kent, 
If thou can'st serve where thou dost stand condemn 'd, 
(So may it come I) thy master, whom thou lov'st, 
Shall find thee full of labours. 

Homa within. Enter Lear, Knights^ and jittendanta, 

Lear, Let me not stay a jot for dinner; go, get it 
ready. [Exit an jittendant^ How now, what art thou ? 

Kent. A man, sir. 

Lear, What dost thou profess ? What wouldest thou 
with us? 

Kent, I do profess to be no less than I seem ; to serve 

7 If but as voell I other accents borrcns^ 
That can my jj&eecA diffuse.] We must suppose that Kent ad- 
vances looking on his disguise This circumstance very naturally 
leads to his speech, which otherwise would have no very apparent in- 
troduction . if I ccui change my speech as Kvell as I have changed mj 
dress. To diffuse speech, signifies to disorder it, and so to disgttite it ; 
as in The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act IV, sc. vli : 
*' — — rush a: once 
** With some diffused song.*' 

Ag^in, in the Nice Valour, Sec by Beaumont and Fletcher, Cupit 
says to the Passionate Man, who appears disordered in bis dreiS: 

** — — Go not so diffusedly." 
Again, in our author's King Henry V: 

** swearing and stem looks, diffused attire." 

Ag^in, in a book entitled, A Green Forest, or a Natural Hiitoryf fee; 
by John Maplet, 1567; — *'In this stone is apparently seene verie 
often the verie forme of a tode, with bespotted and coloured feete^ 

but those uglye and defusedly •* To diffuse speech may, however, ■ 

mean to speak broad with a clownish accent. Steevena. 

Diffused certainly meant, in our author's time, wild, hregiilar, he- 
terogeneous. So, in Greene's Farevjell to FoUie, 1617: *« I have seen 
an English gentleman so defused in his suits, his doublet being for dm 
weare of Castile, his hose for Venice, his hat for France, hiscktaJc* 
for Germany, that he seemed no way to be an fingbehilttii but I7 ^e 
fikcc.**' Ma/ene, 
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liim truly, that will put me in trust ; to love him that is 
honest ; to converse with him that is wise, and says lit- 
tle 5^ to fear judgment; to fight, when I cannot choose; 
and to eat no fish.^ 

Lear. What art thou ? 

Kent. A very honest-hearted fellow, and as poor as the 
king. 

Lear. If thou be as poor for a subject, as he is for a 
king, thou art poor enough. What wouldest thou? 

Kent. Service. 

Lear. Who wouldest thou serve ? 

Kent. You. 

Lear. Dost thou know me, fellow ? 

Kent. No, sir ; but you have that in your countenance, 
which I would fain call master. 

Lear. What 's that ? 

Kent. Authority. 

J^ear, What services canst thou do ? 

Kent. I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mar a cu- 
rious tale in telling it, and deliver a plain message blunt- 

8 — to converse miiih hvm, that is vjUe, and says iitt^; To con- 
'fterte signifies immediately and properly to keep company, not to dig- 
coitrte or talk. His meaning is, that he chooses for his companions 
men of reserve and caution ; men who are not tatlers nor tale-bear- 
ers. Johnson. 

We still say in the same sense — ^hc had criminal conversation -with 
her^meaning comtnerce. 

So, in King Richard HI: 

<' His apparent open guilt omitted, 

•* I mean his conversation yf'wh Shore's wife." Malont. 

f _— and to eat no fish."] In Queen Elizabeth's time the Papists 
were esteemed, and with good reason, enemies to the government. 
Hence the proverbial phrase of, He'^s an honest man, and eats no fish; 
to signify he 's a friend to the grvemment and a Protestant. The 
eating fish, on a religious account, being then esteemed such a badge 
of popery, that when it was enjoined for a season by act of parlia- 
ment, for the encouragemen' of tlie fish-towns, itwas thought neces- 
sary to declare the reason ; hence it was called Cecilys fast. To this 
disgraceful badge of popery Fletcher alludes in his Woman-hater, 
who makes the courtezan say, when Lazarulo, in search of the um- 
brano's head was seized at her house by the intelligencers for a tray- 
tor: *' Gentlemen lam glad you have discovered him. He should 
not have eater, under my roof for twen'y pounds. And sure I did 
not like him, when he called tor fish.** And Marston's Dutch Cour^ 
tet0M .* '* i trust I am nose ofthe wicked that catfish a Fridays :* 

WarbuTtou. 
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ly : that which ordinary men are fit for, I am qualified 
in ; and the best of me is diligence. 

Lear, How old art ihou ? 

Kent, Not so younj^, sir, to love a woman for singing; 
nor so old, to dote on her for any thing : I have years on 
my back forty -eight. 

Lear, Follow me ; thou shalt serve me : if I like thee 
no worse after dinner, I will not part from thee yet.— 
Dinner, ho, dinner ! — Where 's my knave ? my fool ? Go 
you, and call my fool hither : 

Enter Steward. 
You, you, sirrah, where 's my daughter? 

Stew, So please you, — \JE.xit, 

Lear. What says the fellow there? Call the clotpoll 
back. — Where 's my fool, ho ? — I think the world *s 
asleep. — How now ? where *s that mongrel ? 

Knight, He says, my lord, your daughter is not well. 

Lear, Why came not the slave back to me, when I 
called him? 

Knight, Sir, he answered me in the roundest manner, 
he would not. 

J^ear, He would not ! 

Knight, My lord, I know not what the matter is; but, 
to my judgment, your highness is not entertained with 
that ceremonious affection as you were wont ; there *8 a 
great abatement of kindness^ appears, as well in the ge- 
neral dependants, as in the duke himself alsoy and your 
daughter. 

Lear. Ha! sayest thou so ? 

Knight, I beseech you, pardon me, my lord, if I be 
mistaken ; for my duty cannot be silent, when I think 
your highness is wronged. 

Lear, Thou but rememberestme of mine own concep- 
tion ; I have perceived a most faint neglect of late ; which 
I have rather blamed as mine own jealous curiosity,* than 
as a very pretence^ and purpose of unkindness : I will 

1 of kindness — ] These words are not in the quartos. Malone. 

* -^——jealous curiosity^] By this phrase King Lear means, I be- 
lieve, a punctilious jealousy t resulting from a scrupulous watchfulneas 
of his own dignity. Steecciis. 

3 — a very pretence — "] Pretence in Shakspeare genen^ly ^gm- 

fies design. So, in a foregoing scene in this play . <<-— to np od^Jrf- 

tence of danger." Again, in Holinshed, p. 648: ** — tfie 

evUl purpose of the queetve ." Stcc^jcrw . 
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look further into 't. — But where 's my fool ? I have not 
seen him this two clays. 

Knight, Since my young lady's going into France, sir, 
the fool hath much pined away.^ 

Lear, No more of that ; I have noted it well. — Go you, 
and tell my daughter I would speak with her. — Go you, 
call hither my fool. — 

Re-enter Steward. 
Oj you sir, you sir, come you hither : Who am I, sir ? 

Stew, My lady's father. 

Lear, My lady's father 1 my lord's knave : you whore- 
son dog I you slave ! you cur ! 

Stew, I am none of this, my lord ;* I beseech you, par- 
don me. 

Lear, Do you bandy looks<^ with me, you rascal ? 

[Striking Mm, 

Stew, I 'II not be struck, my lord. 

Kent. Nor tripped neither ; you base foot-ball player. 

[TiHji/iing uji his Heels, 

Lear, I thank thee, fellow ; thou servest me, and I '11 
love thee. 

Kent, Come, sir, arise, away ; 1 '11 teach you differ- 
ences ; away, away : If you will measure your lubber's 
length again, tarry : but away : go to ; Have you wis- 
dom P so. [Pushes the Steward out^ 

Lear. Now, my friendly knave, I thank thee : there *s 
earnest of thy service. [Giving Kent Money, 

4 Since tny young ladfs going into France^ sir, the fool hath much 
l»ned owajf.] This is an endearing circunn stance in the Fool's charac- 
ter, and creates such an interest in liis favour, as his wit alone might 
have failed to procure for him. Steeven^. 

s I am none of thit, Ttiy lord; &c.] Thus the quartos. The folio 
reads— I am none of these, my lord ; I beseech j/our pardon. Mialone, 

6 ■ bandy looh — ] A metaphor from Tennit: 

** Come in, take this bandy with the racket of patience.'* 

Decker*9 Satiromastix, 16022 
Again: 

** — - buckle with them hand to hand, 

'< And 6aWy blows as thick as hailstones fall." 

Wily Beguiled, 1606. Steevcnr, 
" To bandy a ball," Cole defines, clava pUuw, torquere: <* to bimdi 
zX teams/' reticulopellere. D'lcx. 1679, MaloM, 

f BaveyouHvisdom?'} Thus the folio. The quarto tti 
wisdom. Malone, 

VOL. XIV. Q. 
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Enter Fool. 

Fool. Let me hire him too ; — Here 's my coxcomb. 

^Giving Kent A/« Cafi. 

Lear. 1 low now, my pretty knave ? how dost thou ? 

FooL Sirrah, you were best take my coxcomb. 

Kent. Why, fool rs 

Fool. Why ? For taking one's part that is out of favour: 
Nay,' an thou canst not smile as the wind sits, thou 'It 
catch cold shortly:^ There, take my coxcomb :i Why, 
this fellow has banishci! two of his daughters, and did the 
third a blessing against his will ; if thou follow him, thou 
must needs wear my coxcomb. — How now, nuncle ?2 
'Would I had two coxcombs,^ and two daughters !* 

J. ear. Why, my boy ? 

Fool. If I gave ihem all my living,^ I 'd keep my cox- 
combs myself: There 's mine ; beg another of thy daugh- 
ters.^ 

Lear. Take heed, sirrah ; the whip. 

8 Why fool ?] Tlie folio reads — wAy, my boy ? and gives this ques- 
tion to Lear. Steepens. 

9 . thou *it catch cold shortly :"] i. e. be turned out of doors, and 

exposed to the inclemency of the weather. Farmer. 

1 ■ take tny coxcmnh:'] Meaning his cap, called so, because on ' 
the top of the fool or jester's cap was sewed a piece of red cloth, re- 
sembling the comb of a cock. The word afterwards, was used to 
denote a vain, conceited, meddling fellow. Warburton. 

2 How }iow, nuncle ?] Aunt is a term of respect in France. So, 

in Lfttrcs D KlizDe Buvicre Duchesse D^ Orleans, Tom. II p 65 66: 
** C foil par un e.-jjcce de plalsanterie de badinage sans consequence, 
que la Davphine appelloit Madame de Maintenoii ma tante. Les 
lilies d'honneiir appclh ient tonjours leur gouvernante ma tante.'" 
And it is remarkable at this day that tVie lower people in Shropshire 
call the Juage of assize — ' niy nuncle the Judge.' Vaillant. 

3 — iit'o coxcombs,"] Two fo(>ls caj)s, intended, as it seems, to 
mark d- uble folly in tne man that gives al to his daughter^ yohnton. 

4 ^and^iuo.'/./M^///e;\s.] Perhaps we should read — an'twodaugh* 

fers ; i. e. if. Farmer. 

s ai'l mv living,] Lhhg in Shakspeare's time signified estate, 

or properly. So, in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay , by R. Greene, 
1594: 

'* In Laxfield here my land and linjing lies." McUone. 

6 — bcft- another of thy daughters'] The Fool means to say, that 
it is by begging only that the old kii.g can obtain any rhing from his 
daughters, even a badge of folly in having reduced himself to such 
a situation. Malune. 
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FooL Truth 's a dog that must to kennel ; he must be 
whipped out, when Lady, the brach*'' may stand by the 
fire und stink. 

Lear, A pestilent gall to me ! 

F:jfjl. Sirrah, I '11 teach thee a speech. 

Lear, Do. 

Fool, Mark it, nuncle : — 

H.ive more than thou showest, 

Speak less than thou knowest, 

Lend less than thou owest,^ 

Ride more than thou goest, 

Learn more than thou trowest,^ 

Set less than thou throwest; 

Leave thy drink and thy whore, 

And keep in-a-door, 

And thou shalt have more 

Than two tens to a score. 
Lear. This is nothing, fool.^ 



7 ■ Lady, the brach,] Brack is a bitch of the hunting kind. 

** N jsquideni h«.die brach dicimusde cane foeminea, quae leporem 
ex od ire persequitur. Spehn. Gloss, in voce Bracco.** 

Dr Le heriand, on the margin of Dr. Warb :rton's edition, pro- 
posed /t/c/j,*4 brach, i. e. favoured animal. The third quarto has a much 
more unmannerly reading, which I would not wish to establish but 
the o.her quarto editions concur in reading lady o' the brach. Lady is 
still a common name for a hound. So Hotspur : 

*' I had ra'.her hear Lad'>, mv brach, howl in Irish." 
Again, in Ben Jon:,on's Foein to a Friend, &c.: 
" U. all the tricks of a salt lad, b.tcli." 

In Mie >ld bluck let er Booh of Hiiutjiig, Sec. no date, the list of 

dogs c Micludes 'hus • ** and small taJi popics that here awai the 

fleas and divers small fautes." We might read — * when lady, the 
brach" &c Steevens. 

Boi^h lihe qi'artos of 1608 read — when Lady Oi/ie brach. I have 
therefore printed — lady, </;e brach, grounding m\ self on the reading 
of tho.^e c pies, and on the ])assage quoted by Mr Steevens from 
Jibing Henry IV, P. I. The folio and the late editions, read — when 
the /a./y brach, Sec Malone. 

8 Le'iid less than thou au'est ] That is, do not lend all that thou hast. 
To aae in old English, is to possess. If o^e be taken for to be in debt, 
the more prudent precept would be : 

Lend more than thou owcst. Johnson. 

9 Learn more than thou trowest,] To trovo^ is an old word whicli 
signifies to believe. The precept b admirable. Warbitrton. 

1 This is nothing, fool.'] The quartos gpve this speech to Lear* 
In the folio these words are given to Kent. Malone*. 
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Fool, Then 'tis like the breath of an unfee'd lawyer;; 
^ou gave me nothing for 't : Can you make no use of 
nothing, nuncle ? 

Lear. Why, no, boy ; nothing can be made out of no- 
thing. 

Fool, Pr'ythee, tell him, so much the rent of his land 
comes to j he will not believe a fool. \To Kent. 

Lear, A bitter fool ! 

Fool. Dost thou know the difference, my boy, betwe^li 
u bitter fool and a sweet fool ? 
Lear, No, lad ;2 teach me. 
Fool. That lord, that counsel'd thee 
To give away thy land. 
Come place him here by me, — 

Or do thou^ for him stand : 
The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear; 
The one in motley here, 
The other found out there. 
Lear, Dost thou call me fool, boy ? 
Fool. All thy other titles thou hast given away; that 
ihou wast born with. 

Kent. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 
Fonl, No, 'faith, lords and great men will not let me; 
if I had a monopoly out, they would have part on 't :* and 

2 No, lad;"] This dialogue, from No, lad; teach me, down to Give 
one an egg, was restored from the first edition by Mr. Theobald, It 
is omitted in the folio, perhaps for political reasons, as it seemed to 
censure the monopolies, yohnson. 

3 Or do thou — ] The word or, which is not in the quartos, was sup- 
plied by Mr. Stecvens. Malone. 

4 — if I had a monopoly out, they ivould have part on U:'\ A sa- 
tire on the gross abuses of monopolies at that time ; and the corrup- 
tion and avarice of the courtiers, who commonly went shares with 
\he patentee. Warburton, 

The modern editors, wi'hout authority, read— . 
^— a monopoly on 't, — 

J\Ionopolies were in Shakspeare's time the common objects of sa* 
tire. So, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631 : « — Give him a 
court loaf, stop his mouth with a monopoly.^* 

Again, in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611 : «' A knight that 
never heard of Smock fees ! I would I had a tnonopcdy of them, so 
there was no impost set on them." 

Again, in The Birth of Merlin, 1662 : " — • So foul ar monster. 
wovid be a fair jnofiopoly worth the begging/' 
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ladies too, they will not let nie have all fool to myself; 
they '11 be snatching. — Give me an egg, nuncle^ and I '11 
give thee two crowns. 

Lear* What two crowns shall they be ? 

FooL Why, after I have cut the q^^ i' the middle, and 
eat up the meat, the two crowns of the egg. When thou 
clovest thy crown i' the middle, and gavest away both 
parts, thou borest thine ass on thy back over the dirt : 
Thou hadst little wit in thy bald crown, when thou gavest 
thy golden one away. If I speak like myself in this, let 
him be whipped that firsts find it so. 

FooU had ne'er less grace in a year ;^ [Singing. 

For wise men are gronvn fofifiish ; 
And know not hoiv thdr ivits to ivear. 

Their manners are so a/iish, 

Lear. When were you wont to be so full of songs, sir- 
rah ? 

FooL I have used it, nuncle, ever since thou madest 
thy daughters thy mother ;^ for when thou gavest them 
the rod, and put'st down thine own breeches, 

Tlif'n theij for sudden joy did nvceji^ [Singing. 

And I for son ow sujig^ 
That such a king should filay bo-jieelif 

And go the fools among. 



In the books of the Stationers' Comjany, I meet with the follow- 
ing entry. ** John Charlewoode, Oct. I o67 : lycensed unto him by 
the whole consent of the assistatits, the o/i/eympryntingof all man- 
ner of billesfor plaiers." Again, Nov. 6, 1615, The liberty of print- 
ing all billes for fencing was granted to Mr. Purfoot. Steevens. 

5 FooU had ne^er less grace in a year;'] There never was a time 
when fools were less in favour ; and the reason is, that they were 
never so little wanted, for wise men now supply their place. Such I 
think is the meaning, yuhiison. 

■ less grace — ^] So the folio. Both the quartos read — less wit. 

Steevens. 

In Mother Bombie, a conr\edy by Lyly, 1594, we find, " I think 
gentlemen hati never less luit in a ear. ' I suspect therefore the origi- 
nal to be the true reading. Mulone. 

since thou madest thy daughters t/iv mother :] i e. when you 

invested them wi h the au hority of a mother. Thus the quartos. 
The folio reads, with less propriety, — thy onothers. Malime. 

7 Then the; for sudden joy did 'weep, &c.] So, in The Rape of Lu» 
crece, by Hey wood, 1630 : ^ 

^2 J 
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Pr'ythee, nuncle, keep a school-master that can teach 
thy fool to lie ; I would fain learn to lie. 

JLear, If you lie, sirrah, we '11 have you whipped. 

FooL I marvel, what kin thou and thy daughters are : 
they '11 have me whipped for speaking true, thou 'It have 
me whipped for lying ; and, sometimes, I am whipped 
for holding my peace. I had rather be any kind of thing, 
than a fool : and y;et I would not be ihee, nuncle ; thou * 
hast pared thy wit o* both sides, and left nothing in the 
middle : Here comes one o' the parings. 

JSnter G0VE.RIL. 
Lear. How now, daughter ? what makes that frontlet* 
on ? Methinks, you are too much of late i' the frown. 

** When Tarquin first in court bcgan^ 

** And was approved King, 
** So men for sudden joy did toeep, 
•* But I for sorrow sing.^* 
I cannot ascertain in what year T. Heywood first published tiu» 
play, as the copy in 1630, which I have used, was the fontrth im- 
pre ssion . Steevens. 

8 That such a king should play bo-peep,] Little more of this g^ame, 
than its mere denomination, reiiains. It is mentioned, however, in 
Churchyard's Charitie, 1593, in company with two other childish 
plays, which it is not my office to explain : 

** Cold parts men plaie, much like old plaine bo-peepe, 
** Or caunterfait, in -dock-out nettle, still.'* Stecoens. 

^ • thatfoontlet — ] Lear alludes to the foontlet, which was 
anciently t)art of a woman's dress. So, in a play called TheFour F*s'i 
1569: 

'* Forsootli, women have many lets, 
*» And they be masked in many nets : 
** As yjonf/e/*, fillets, partlets, and bracelets; 
** And then their bonets and their pionets." 
Agahi, in Lyly's Midas, 1592; ** — Hoods, yro«f/efj, wires, caulsi 
curling-irons, perriwigs, bodkins, fillets, hair -laces, ribbons, role^ 
knotstrings, glasses," &c. 

Again, and more appositely, in Zepheriay a collection of sonnets^ 
4to.l594: 

" But now, my sunne, it fits thou take thy set, 

** And vay le thy face \\\t\\fro^'mcs as with 9, foontlet?* Steepens. 

A foontlet was a forehead cloth, used formerly by ladies at night to 

render that part smooth. Lear, I suppose, means to say, that Gone- 

ril's brow was as completely covered by a frown, as it would be by a 

frontlet. 

So, in Lyly's Euphues and his England^ 4to. 1580: " The nejirt 
day I coming to the gallery where she was solitarily walking, with 
her focnoniiig cloth, as sicke lately of the suUens," &c. Malone. 
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FooL Thou wast a pretty fellow, when thou hadst no 
need to. care for her frowning ; now thou art an O with- 
out a figure:* I am better than thou* art now; I am a 
fool, thou art nothing. — Yes, forsooth, I will hold my 
tongue ; so your face [to Gon.] bids me, though you say 
nothing. Mum, mum, 

He that keeps nor crust nor crum, 
Weary of all, shall want some. — 
That *s a shealed peascod.^ [Pointing to Lear. 

Gon, Not only, sir, this your all-licens'd fool, 
But other of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel ; breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. Sir, 
I had thought, by making this well known unto you, 
To have found a safe redress ; but now grow fearful, 
By what yourself too late have spoke and done, 
That you protect this course, and put it on'* 
By your allowance ;^ which if you should, the fault 
Would not 'scape censure, nor the redresses sleep ; 
Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal, 

^ — ^ nomi thou art an O without a figure :] The Fool means to 
say, that Lear, <' having pared his wit on both sides, and left nothing 
in the middle,*' is become a mere cypher ; which has no arithmetical 
value, unless preceded or followed by some figure. In The Winter^ 
Tale we have the same allusion, reversed : 

'* — and therefore, like a cypher, 

•* Yet standing in rich place, 1 multiply, 

«' With one — we thank you, — many thousands more 

** Standing before it." Malone. 

* ■ / am better than thou &c.] This bears some resemblance to 
Falstaff's reply to the Prince, in King Henry /F, P. I : «* A better 
than thou ; 1 am a gentleman, thou art a drawer." Steevens. 

3 That '* a shealed peascod."] \. e. Now a mere husk, which con- 
tains nothing. The outside of a king remains, but all the intrinsick 
parts of royalty are gone : he has nothing to give, yohmon. 

Thai '* a shealed peascodJ] The robing of Richard lid's effigy in 
Westminster Abbey is wrought with peascods opai^ and the peas out ; 
])erhaps an allusion to his beuig once in full possession of sovereignty, 
but soon reduced to an empty title. See Camden's Remains^ 1674, 
p. 453, edit. 1657, p. 340. Toilet. 

4 put it on — ] i. e. promote, push it forward. So, in Mac- 
beth." 

** — the powers above 

•* Put on their instruments." i^— Steevens. 

9 By your allowance ;] By your approbation, Malotte. 
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Might in their working do you that offence. 
Which else were shame, that then necessity 
Will call discreet proceeding. 

Fool, For you trow, nuncle. 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 
So, out went the candle, and we were left darkling.^ 

Lear, Are you our dauj^hter ? 

Gon. Come, sir, I would, you would make use of that 
good wisdom whereof I know you are fraught ; and put 
away these disposiiions, which of late transform you^ 
from what you rightly are. 

Fool. May not an ass know when the cart draws the 
horse ? — Whoop, Jug 1^ 1 love thee. 



6 Haere left darkling] This word is used by Milton, Paradise 

Lost, Book I : 

•* ■ as the wakeful bird 
** Sings darkling** — — 
and long before, as Mr. Malone observes, by Marston, 8cc. 

Dr. Farr.jcr concurs wi?h me in sujipcsing, that the words— iSb Ott< 
tociit the candle^ &.c. are a fragment of some old song Steevens. 

Shakspeare's Focls are cer'ainly copied from the life. The origi- 
nals whom he copied were no doubt men of quick parts; lively and 
sarcastick. Though they we>e licensed to say any thing it was still 
necessary to prevent giving ofience, tha*^ every th.ng they said should 
have a playful air: we may suppose therefore that they had a cus- 
tom of taking (^ft' the edge of 'oo sharp a speech by Cv vering it has- 
tily wi'h the end of an old song, or any glib nonsense that came into 
the mind I know no o^^her way of accounting for the incoherent 
words with which Shakspeare often finishes this Fool s speeches. 

Sir y. Reynolds. 

In a very old dramatick piece, entitled A very mery ami pythie Co- 
tned;, called The longer thou livest the more Foole thou arty printed 
ab(;ut the year 1580, we find the f llowing stage direction : " Entreth 
Moros, counterfaiting a vaine ges'ure and a foolish countenaunce, 
syvging the foote of many songs, as fools vsere ivont.^* Malone. 

See my note on Act III, sc. vi. in which this passage was brought 
forward long ago, [177^] for a similar purpose of illustration. 

Steepens, 

'^ transform ymi — ] Thus the quartos. The folio reads — 

transport yoii. Steevens. 

8 Whoops y^^S' ^^-1 There are in the Fool's speeches several 

passages which seem to be proverbial allusions, perhaps not now to 
be understood, yohnson 

■ Whoop, yiig ! I love thee."] This, as I am informed, is a quo- 
tati'Mi from the bur.hen (fa . old song Steevens. 

Whoop, yug, I* II do thee no harm, occurs in The Winter's Tale. 

Malone- 
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Lear, Does any here know me?— Why this is not 
Lear : does Lear walk thus ? speak thus ? Where are his 
eyes ? Either his notion w eakens, or his discemings are 
lethargied. — Sleeping or waking? — Ha ! sure 'tis not so.® 
— Who is it that can tell me who I am ? — Lear's shadow ?i 
I would learn that; for by the marks of sovereignty, 
knowledge, and reason, I should be false persuaded I had 
•laughters.2 — 

9 — sleepvig or luaiing? — JIa ! sure His not so.^ Thus the quar^ 
tos. The folio: Ha! wakmg? 'Tis not so. Malone. 

1 — Lear'^s shadow PI The folio gives these words to the Fool. 

Steeveru. 
And, I believe, rightly. M. Mason. 

2 for by the marh of sovereignty, inmviedge, and reason, &C.3 
His daughters prove so unnatural, that, if he were only to judge by 
the reason of things, he must conclude, they cannot be his daughters. 
This is the thought. But how does his kingship or sovereignty enable 
Jtiim to judge of this matter? The line, by being false pointed, has 
lost its sense. We should read : 

Of sovereignty f of knofivledge. — 
i.e. the understanding. He calls it, by an equally fine phrase, in Ham- 
lety — Sovereignty of reason. And it is remarkable that the editors had 
depraved it there too. See note, Act I, sc vii, of that play. Warburtoth 

The contested passage is wanting in the folio. Steevens. 

The difficulty, which must occur to every reader, is, to conceive 
kow the inarks of sovereignty, of kmrmledge, and of reason, should be of 
any use xo persuade Lear that lie had, or had not, daughters. No lo- 
gick, I apj^rehend, could draw such a conclusion from such premises. 
This difficulty, however, may be entirely removed, by only pointing 
"the passage thus :— ^r by the marks of sovereignty, knowledge, and rea- 
son, I should be false persuaded — I haadaughters . — Your name, fair geti" 
tlewoman ? 

The chain of I-ear's speech being thus untangled, we can clearly 
ti-acc the succession and connection of his ideas. The undutiful beha- 
viour of his daughter so disconcerts him, that he doubts, by turns, 
whether she is Goneril, and whether he himself is Lear. Upon hej 
first speech he only exclaims, 

Are you our daughter? 

Upon her going on in the same style, he begins to question his own 
sanity of mind, and even his personal identity. He appeals to the by- 
standers. 

Who is it that can tell me ivho I am ? 

I should be glad to be told For (if I was to judge myself) by the 
marks of sovereignty, knowledge, and reason, which once distinguished 
Lear, (but which 1 have now lost) I should be false (against my own 
consciousness) persuaded (that I am not Lear). He then slides to the 
examination of another distinguishing mark of Lear \ 
• Z had daughters. 
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Fool, Which they will make an obedient father.^ 

But not able, as it should seem, to dwell upon so tender a subject, 
he hastily recurs to his first doubt concerning Goneril,— 
1 bur naincsfair gentlewoman ? T:rv:hiu . 

This n )te is written wirh confidence disproportionate to the con- 
viction which it can bring Lear might as well know by the n^arks 
and tokens arising from sovereignt\, knowledge, and reas'^n, thar he 
Ifed or had not daughter , as he could know by any thing else. But, 
says he, if I judge by these tokens, I find the persuasion false by 
which I long thought myself the faiher of daughters. Johnson. 

1 canrot approve of Dr. Warbur'^on s manner of pointing his pas- 
sage as I d;) not think that surverelgnu of hnmv ledge can mean under- 
standing; and if i*^ did, wha« is the diilercuce berween understanding 
and reason ? In the parsage he quotes from }rl,i\\\\tx . sovereignty of 
reason a|)j)cars to me to mean, the ruling power the governance of 
reason ; a i^ense ihal wonld nut answer in rhis place. 

Mr. Tyrwh'M's 'Miservarions are ingenious, but not satisfactory; 
and as f(»r Dr. Johm^-.Mi's explanation, though it would be certainly 
just had I*ear expressed hinuilf in the {}as , atid said ** I have been 
false persuaded 1 had daughers," i^ cannot be .he just cxj)lanation 
of .he ^as-^age as v s'ands. Tl-.c meaning appears co me to be this: 

** Were I tj judge fr^^m the marks of severe ignty, of knowledge, 
or of reason, I should be induced to thinly 1 had daughters, yet .hat 
inns' be a false j)erjuasion ; — Ir canned be. * 

I Cvuld nor a*^ fir.^t comprehend why .he t^okens of sovereignity 
shtMild have any weight in dc.crmining his persuasion that he had 
daugh ers; bu' by the marks of s< vercigmy he means those tokens 
of royalty which his daugh ers then enjj-ycd as derived fr* ni him. 

M. Mason. 

Lear, it should be reinembercd. has not paried with all thevuris 
()f sovereignty. In he midst c f his ])r .d.galiv t(^ his children he re- 
served CO Wm\s.e]i' the nuvic and ill! the ad luonsioaking. — Shakspeare 
of e-' means more thai, he expres? e:> Leai bas jusv asked wheth«;r he 
is a shad w. I wish, he add^, to be resolved in this point ; for if I 
were u- judge by 'he marks of s vere.g.vy. and .he consciousness of 
reason, 1 sh uid be persuaded 'ha I am n t a .-had(;w but a maUi a 
king, and a fa.her. Bu* this Li icrper uabi(»' is faiiie ; for those whom 
1 '^hought my daughters, are ui.iuitural hags^ and never proceeded 
from these loins. 

As tlieref >re I am not a fa* her, so neither may I be an embodied 
being; I may ye' be a shadv)w. However, let me be certain. Tour 
name^ fair geutiewoiii a\ ? 

All the late editions, without authority, read — by the marks of 
sovereignty, r/ knowledge, and ^reason. — The wrrds — I Kvould 
learn that, &c to — an obedient father , are omitt» d in the folio. Malone. 

3 Which they will inake an obedient father.'] Which^ is on this occa- 
sion used with two deviations from present language It is referred, 
con.rary to the rules of gramnfiarlans to the pronoun /, and is em- 
ployed, according :•> a mode now obsolete, for whom, the accusative 
caseofwAo. Steevetis. 
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Lear, Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 

Gon. Come, sir ; 
This admiration is much o' the favour* 
Of other your new pranks. I do beseech you 
To understand my purposes aright : 
As you are old and reverend, you should be wise :* 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and squires; 
Men so disorder'd, so debauch'd, and bold, 
That this our court, infected with tlieir manners, 
Shows like a riotous inn : epicurism and lust 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 
Than a grac'd palace.^ The shame itself doth speak 
For instant remedy : Be then desired 
By her, that else will take the thing she begs, 
A little to disquantity your train ;7 

4 .. o' the favour — ] i. e. of the complexion. So, in yulius 
Casar : 

" la favour *« like the work we have in hand." Steevem. 

B As you are old and reverend you should be voise:"] The redundan- 
cy of this line convinces nie of irs interpolation. What will the reader 
lose by the omission of the words — you should? I would print : 
As you are old and reverend, be viise : 

In tlje fourth line from this, the epithet — riotous, might for the 
saiTie reason be omitted. ToTuake an inn of a private house, by taking 
unwarrantable liberties in it, is still a common phrase. Steevens. 

6 . a grac'd palace^ A palace graced by the presence of a sove- 

reigpa. Warburton. 

f A liitle to disquantity your train ;'\ A little is the common read- 
ing ; but it appears, from wha' Lear says in the next scene, that this 
nuTi\ber Jifty was required to be cut ofl', which (as the editions stood) 
is no where specified by Goneril, Pope- 
Mr, Pope for — A little substituted — Offfty. Malone. 
If Mr. Pope had examined rhe old copies as accurately as he pre- 
tended to have done, he would have found, in the Jirst foUot that 
I^ear had an exit marked for him after these words — 

To have a thankless child. — Ainay, aviay^ 
and goes our, while Albany and Goneril have a short conference of 
two speeches ; and rhen returns in a still greater passion, having been 
informed (as it should seem) of the express number, without: 
" What ? ffty of my followers at a clap !" 
This renders all cliange needless ; and a^ay, aTJoy^ being restored, 
prevents the repetition ij£ go, go^ iny people ; which, as the text stood 
before this regulavion, concluded both that and the foregoing speech. 
Goneril, with great art, is made to avoid mentioning the limited 
number; and leaves her fa<^her to be infonned of it by accident^ 
which she knew would be the case as soon as he left her presence. 
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And the remainder, that shall still depend,^ 
To be such men as may besort yom' age, 
And know themselves and you. 

Lear, Darkness and devils !-— 

Saddle my horses ; call my train together. — 
Degenerate bastard ! I '11 not trouble thee ; 
Yet have I left a daughter. 

Gon, You strike my people ; and your disordered rabble. 
Make servants of their betters. 

Enter Albany. 
Lear, Woe, that too late repents,^ — O, sir, are yoii 
come ?^ 
Is it your will ? \to Alb.] Speak, sir. — Prepare my 

horses. 
Ingratitude I thou marble-hearted iiend, 
More hideous, when thou show'st thee in a child, 
Than the sea-monster I^ 

Alb, Pray, sir, be patient.^ 

Lear, Detested kite ! thouliest: [7b Gon. 

My train are men of choice and rarest parts. 
That all particulars of duty know ; 
And in the most exact regard support 
The worships of their name.— O most small fault, 

* still depend,] i)e/&enff for continue in service. Warburion. 

So, in Measure for Measure : 

** Canst ihou believe thy living is a life, 

'* So stinkingly depending?^ Ste&oens. 

« Woe, that too late repents,"] This is the reading of the folio. Both. 

the quartos, for Woe» have We, and that of which the first signature 

is B, reads — We that too late repent 's — ; i. e. repent us: vrhich I 

suspect is the true reading. Shakspeare might have had The Mirrour 

fur Magistrates in his thoughts : 

** They call'd him doting foole, all his requests debarred, 
** Demanding if with life he were not well content : 
»* Then he too late his rigour did repent 
** *Gainst me, — .*' Story of^ieen Cordila. Malone, 
My copy of the quarto, of which the first signature is A, reads — 
We that too late repent *s us. Steevens. 

1 O, sir, are you co^ne ?"] These words are not in the folio. 

Malone. 

2 Than the sea-monster !] Mr. Upton observes, that the sea-mon- 
ater is the Hippotanius, the hieroglyphical symbol of impiety and in- 
gratitude. Sandy's, in his Travels, says — *«that he killeth his sire< 
and ravisheth his own dam." Steevens. 

3 Pray, sir, be patient.'} The quartos omit this speech, Stee^fis. 
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How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show! 

Which, like an engine,* wrench 'd my ffime otnatttTe 

From the fix'd place ; drew from my heart all lovcj 

And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear ! 

Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, [Striking his Head, 

And thy dear judgment out ! — Go, g^, my people.* 

Mb, My lord, I am guiltless, as I am ignorant 
Of what hath mov'd you.* 

Lear, It may be so, my lord. — Hear, nature^ hear ; 
Dear goddess, hear ! Suspend thy purpose, if 
Thou didst intend to make this creature fruitful ! 
Into her womb convey sterility ! 
Dry up in her the organs of increase ; 
And from her derogate body^ never spring 

♦ 
-• — iih an engine,] Mr. Edwards conjectures that by an ef^ 
gin^ is meant the raci. He is right. To engine is, in Chaucer, to gtrain 
upon the raci; and in the following passage from The Three Lord*' 
^ Ijondon, 1590, engine seems to be used for the same instrument of 
torture : 

** From Spain they come with engine and intent 
" To slay, subdue, to triumph, and torment.^* 
Again, in The Night-Wcdker, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

** Their souls shot through with adders, torn on engines.*^ 

Steevens. 
5 — Go, go, my people. "I Perhaps these words ought to be regu- 
lated differently: 

Go, go : — my people ! 
By Albany's answer it should seem that he had endeavoured to ap- 
pease Lear's anger; and perhaps it was intended by the author that 
he should here be put back by the king with these words, — ** Go, 
go ;'* and that Lear should then turn hastily from his son-in4aw, and 
call his train : *' My people !" Mes Gens, Fr. So, in a former part of 
this scene : 

*« You strike my people; and your disordered rabble 
** Make servants of their betters." 
Again, in Othello, Act I, sc. i : 

<* Call up my people.^* 

However the passage be understood, these latter words must bear 
this sense. The meaning of the whole, indeed, may be only — "Away, 
away, my followers !" Malone. 

With Mr. Malone's last explanation I am perfectly satisfied. 

Steevens, 
* Ofvihat hath mo^dyou!\ Omitted in the quartos. Steevens, 

^ "-"^frenn her derogate boiy — ] Derogate for unnatural- 

Wartmm, 

Rather, I thinks degraded ; blasted, yohni$n. 
VOL. XIV. R 
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A babe to honour her i If she must teem, 
Create her child of spleen ; that it may live. 
And be a thwart' disnutur'd^ torment to her ! 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 
With cadent tears^ fret channels in her cheeks ; 
Turn all her mother's pains, and benefits, 
To laughter and contempt ;2 that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child !— Away, away ! \Exit, 

Alb, Now, gods, that we adore, whereof comes this ? 



Her shrunk and wasted body. See Bullokar's English JExpofitot; 
1616: ** Derogate. To impaire, diminish, or lake away.'* Maione. 

Degraded {Dr. Johnson s first explanation) is surely the true one. 
So, in Cymbeline .• ** Is there no derogation in't ? — You ca^nviotderogate, 
Biy lord," i • e. degrade yourself. Steevens. 

• ■ thwart — ] Thiuart, as a noun adjective, is not frequent in 
our language It is, however, to be found in Promos and CassandrOf 
1578: '* Sith fortune thmart doth crosse my joys with care.** 

Henderson* 
9 ■ disnatur'd — ] Disnatur*d is wanting natural affection. So 
Daniel, in Hymen's Triumph^ 1623 : 

*' 1 am not so disnatured a man." Stee<oens. 

1 —cadent tears — ] i. e. Falling tears. Dr. Warburton would 
read candent . Steevens . 

The words — these hot tears, in Lear's next speech, may seem to 
authorize the amendment ; but the present reading is right. It is a 
more severe imprecation to wish, that tears by constant flowing may 
ftet channels in the cheeks, which implies a long life of wretchedness, 
than to wish that those channels should be made by scalding tears,- 
which does not mark the same continuation of misery. 

The same thought occurs in Troilus and Cressida, Act V, sc. iii : 
*« Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 
** Their eyes oer-galled with recourse of tears," 
fiiould prevent his going to the Held. M. Mason. 

2 Turn all her mother^ s pains, and benefits, 

To laughter and contempt;'] " Her mother* s paM* here sigpiifies, 
not bodily sufl'erings. or the throes of child-birth, (with which this 
« disnatured babe" being unacquainted, it' could not (ierr^ or <i(p«j&/M 
them) bur maternal cares ; the solicitude of a mother for the. welfare 
of her child. So, in King Richard III: 

" 'Tis time to 8|)eak ; my pains are quite foigot." 
£enejiis mean good offices; her kind and beneficent attention to the 
education of her offspring, &c. Mr. Roderick has, in my opinion, ex- 
plained both these words wrong. He is equally mistaken in supposing 
that the sex of this child is ascertained by the word her; which clear- 
ly relates, not to Goneril's issue, but to herself. «* Her mothcr'sAflia*" 
means— the pains which shie {Goneril) takes cu. amct^her. Malane' 
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Gon, Never ftfilict yourself to know the cause ; 
But let his disposition have that scope 
That dotage gives it. 

Re-enter Lear. 

Lear, What, fifty of my followers, at a clap ! 
Within a fortnight ? 

Mb, What 's the matter, sir ? 

Lear, I '11 tell thee ; — Life and death 1 I am asham'd ' 
That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus : 

[To GoN. 
That these hot tears,^ which break fi'om me perforce, 
Should make thee worth them. — Blasts and fogs upon 

thee I 
The untented woundings* of a father's curse 
Pierce every sense about thee ! — Old fond- eyes, 
Be weep this cause again, I '11 pluck you out ; 
And cast you, with the waters that you lose,* 
To temper clay. — Ha ! is it come to this ? 
Let it be so :^ — Yet have I left a daughter, 
Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable ; 
W^hen she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She '11 flay thy woliish visage. Thou shalt find, 
That I '11 resume the shape which thou dost think 

3 That these hot tears, &c.] I will transcribe this passage from the 
first edition, that it may appear to those who are unacquainted with 
old books, what is the difficulty of revision, and what indulgence is 
due to those that endeavour to restore corrupted passages. — Th^ 
these hot tears, that breakc from me perforce, should make the voorst 
blasts and fogs upon the untcnder v^oundings (f a father'* s curse, peruse 
every sense about the old fond eyes, beweep this cause again, &c. j^hfi^ 

4 The untented looundings — 3 Untented woun^, means w< 
their worst state, not having a tent in them to digtst them ; 
possibly signify here such as will not admit of having a tent put mto 
them for that purpose. Our author quibbles on this practice in sur- 
gery, in Droilus and Cressida : 

** Patr. Who keeps the tent now ? 
'* Ther. The surgeon's box, or the patient's fnound.** 
One of the quartos reads, untender. Steevetis. 

9 — that you lose,] The quartos read — that you tnake. Steevens. 

^ Let it be so: &c.] The reading is here gleaned up, part from 
the first, and part from the second edition. Johnson, 

Let it be so, is omitted in the quartos. Steevens. .» . 

And is it come to this is omitted in the folio. Tet kaim Ilefia daugh^ 
mr i» the reading of t^je quartos ; t\^ f^yp hMjtk^another daufjfi* 
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I have east off for ever ; thou shalt, I warrant thee7 

[_£jceunt Lear, Kent, and Attendants. 
Gon, Do you mark that, my lord ? 
Aib. I cannot be so partial, Goneril, 
To the great love I bear you, — 

Gon, Pray you, content. — What, Oswald, ho ! 
You, sir, more knave than fool, after your master. 

iTo the Fool 
Fool. Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry, land take the 
fool with thee. 

A fox, when one has caught her, 
And such a daughter, 
Should sure to the slaughter. 
If my cap would buy a halter ; 
So the fool follows after. [£jczf. 

*Go;2.8 This man hath had good counsel : — A hundred 
knights 1 
^Tis politicki and safe, to let him keep 
At point,^ a hundred knights. Yes, that on every dream, 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, dislike, 
He may enguard his dotage with their powers, 
And hold our lives in mercy .1 — Oswald, I say ! — 
Alb. Well, you may fear too far. 
Gon, Safer than trust :2 

Let me still take away the harms I fear, 
Not fear still to be taken. I know his heart : 
What he hath utter'd, I have writ my sister; 
If she sustain him and his hundred knights, 
AVhen I have showM the unfitness,* — How now, Oswald?^ 



M 



f^S||i|»* thou shalt f Ivtarrant thee."] These words are omitted in the 
folioi' Malone. 

* '*Gan,'\ All from this asterisk to the next is omitted in the 
quartos. Steepens. 

9 At point,'] I believe, means completely armed, and consequently 
ready at appointment or command on the slightest notice. Steevent, 

1 Ajid hold wr lives in mercy.'] Thus the old copies. Mr. Pope who 
could not endnre that the languajj^ of Shakspeare's age should not 
correspond in every instaiKe with that of modem times, reads — at 
mercy ; and the iubsequent editors have adopted his innovation. 

9-. . ' Malone. 

^ Safer than ifttft j H«re the <Ad coi^\es ^Ad— «oo fiar; as if these 
words w-ere aocital|psd in tlNl anaweT o£ Gotmr^. "Wyt ivAhIAki^ 
of the metre authorize the prcsctvx ota«»\oTv. Steeociu. 
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Enter Steward. 
What, have you writ that letter to my sister I 

Stew, Ay, madam. 

Gon, Take you some company, and away to horse: 
Inform her full of my particular fear; 
And thereto add such reasons of your own, 
As may compact it more.** Get you gone; 
And hasten your return. \_Exit Stew.] No, no, my lord. 
This milky gentleness, and course of yours, 
Though I condemn it not, yet, under pardon, 
You are mucli more attask'd* for want of wisdom. 



3 Hem lun-J, Osviuld? &c.^ The quartos read— ^to Ok- 

v3cUdy ho ! 

Osw. Here, madam. 

Gon. What, have you writ this letter. Sec. Steeveru. 

4 com,pact it more."] Unite one circumstance with another, 

so as to make a cwisistent account. Johnson. 

More is here used as a dissyllable. Malone. 

I must still withhold my assent from such new dissyllables. Some 
monosyllable has in this place been omitted. Perhaps ther author 
•wrote — 

Go, get you gone. Steevem. 

s more atta rk'd — ] It is a common phrase now with parents 

and governesses : / '// take you to task, i.e./ io/7/ reprehend am correct 
you. To be at task, therefore, is to be liable to reprehension and correC' 
tion. yohison. 

Both the quartos instead of at task — read, alapt. A late editof of 
King Lear, [Mr. Jennens] says, that the first quarto reads ^asPdj 
but unless there be a third quarto which I have never seen or heard 
of, his assertion is erroneous. Steevens. 

The quarto printed by N. Butter, 1608, of which the first agpia- 
ture is B, reads — attask*d for want of wisdom, &c. The other quarto 
printed by the same printer, in the same year, of which the first ilg- 
nature is A, reads — alapt for want of wisdom, Sec. Three copKss of 
the quarto first described, (which concur in reading attasi*d) and one 
copy of the oiher quarto, are now before me. I'he folio reads— ^ 
taii --The quartos have praise instead o^ prais*d. Attask*d I suppose, 
means, charged^ censured. So. in Ki^g Henry IF: 

** How show'd his tasking? 8eem*d it in contempt ?" 

See Vol. VIII, p. 319. n. 6. 

In the notes on this pkiy I shall hereafter call the quarto first nm- 
tioned quairtoB: the otfaQr»qtia'rto A. Malone. 

Both the quartos described by Mr. Malone are at this instant be- 
fore me . and chey concur in reading— o/o/M. I have left my two co- 
pies of Butter's publication (which I had formetlY t!ti^ Ytfycvsovn ^ 
lending to Mr. Malone) tfr the shop of Mnfflkmi^W^ y'ton^ny^ 
in Fleet Satet^ 

R 2 
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Than prais'cl for harmful mildness. 

jilbm How far your eyes may pierce, I cannot tell ; 
Striving to better, oft we mar what 's well.^ 

Gon, Nay, then — 

Alb, Well, ^vell; the event. [_Exeu7it, 

SCENE V. 

Court before the same. 

Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 

Lear. Go you before to Gloster with these letters : ac- 
quaint my daughter no further with any thing you know, 
than comes from her demand out of the letter : If youv 
diligenc* be not speedy, I shall be there before you.^ 

I have no doubt, however, but that Mr. Malone and myself are 
equally justifiable in our assertions, though they contradict each other; 
for it appears to me that some of the quartos (like the folio 1623) 
must have been partially corrected while at press. Consequently the 
copies first worked off, escaped without correction. Such is the case 
respecting two of the three quartos (for three there are) of King 
HtnryiVy P. II. 1600. Steevens 

The word toik is frequently used by Shakspeare, and indeed by 
other writers of his time, in the sense of tax. Goneril means to say, 
that he was more taxed for want of wisdom, than praised for mild- 
ness. 

§p, in The Island Princess y of Beaumont and Fletcher, Quisana 
say^ft to Ruy Dias: 

•• You are too saucy, too impudent, 
- . ** To task me with those errors." M. Mason. 

• Striving to better, oft lue mar v»hat *s we//.] So, in our author's 
103d Sonnet: 

/• Were it aot sinful then, striving to mend. 

To inar the subject that befijre vias vteli?" Malone. 

^ tha^e before yok."^ He seems to intend to go to his daughter, 

but it appears afterwards that he is going to the house of Gloster. 

Steevens. 
"^ The word there in this speech shows, that when the king says, 
** Go you before to Gloster,'* he means the town of Gloster, which, 
as Mr. Tyrwhitt has observed, Shakspeare chose to make the resi- 
dence of the Doke of Cornwall and Kegan^tn ofder to give a proba- 
bility to their setting out late from thwiGC, on a visit to the Earl of 
Gloster, whose castle our poet conceived to be in the neighbourhood 
^ of that city. Our old Engli^ earls usually resided in the counties 
from whence they took their atles. Lear, not finding his son-in-law 
and his wife at home, follows them to the Earl of Gloster's ^astle. 
t See Mr. Tyrwhitt's note> in Act 11^ sc. iv. Malone. 
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Kent, I will not sleep, my lord, till I have delivered 
your letter. [Exit. 

FooL If a man's brains were in his heels, were 't not 
in danger of kibes ? 

Lear, Ay, boy. 

FooL Then, I pr'ythee, be merry ; thy wit shall ngi 
slip-shod. ,.**»** *"^* ^i 

Lear. Ha, ha, ha ! 

FooL Shalt see, thy other daughter will use thee kind- 
ly :B for though she 's as like this as a crab is like an 
apple, yet I can tell what I can tell. 

Lear, Why, what canst thou tell, my boy ?^ 

FooL She will taste as like this, as a crab does to a crab. 
Thou canst tell, wtiy one's nose stands i' th'dfmiddle of 
his face ? 

Lear, No. 

FooL Why, to keep his eyes on either side his noi 
that what a man cannot smell out, he may spy into. 

Lear, I did her wrong i^ ^ 

FooU Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell ? 

Xffltr.'^-No. 

FooLlSHnv I neither; but I can tell why a snail has a 
house. 

Lear. Why? 

FooL Why, to put his head in ; not to give it away to 
his daughters, and leave his horns without a case. 

Lear, I will forget my nature.— So kind a father !— 
Be my horses ready ? 

FooL Thy asses are gone about 'em. The reason why 
the seven stars are no more than seven, is a pretty reason. 

Lear. Because they are not eight ? 

FooL Yes, indeed : Thou wouldest make a good fool. 

Lear, To take it again perforce 1* — Monster ingrati- 
tude ! 

« — thy other daughter vnll use thee kindly :] The Fool uses the 
word kindly here in two senses ; it means affictionately, and like the 
rtst o£ Yi&r iimi. M. Mason, 

9 Why, lishat canst thou telL my boy?"] So, the quartos. The folio 
reads— What canst tell, boy ? Malone, 

1 / did her lurong .•] He is musing on Cordelia Johnson. 

» To take it again perforce/'} He is meditating on the resumption 
of his royalty, yohnson. 

He is rather meditating on his daughter's having in so violent a 
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Fool. If thou wert my fool,nuncIe, I 'd have thee beaten 
for being old before thy time. 

Lear, How *s that ? 

Fool. Thou should'st not have been old, before thou 
hadst been wise. 

-J Lear. O let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven I 
Keep me in temper; I would not be mad! — 

Enter Gentleman. 
How now ! Are the horses ready ? 
Gent. Ready, my lord. 
Lear. Come, bov. 

Fool. She that is maid nowj and laughs at my departure, 
Shall not be a maid long, unless things be cut shoi ter.^ 

\Jixeunt. 



!T deprived him of those privileges which before she had agreed 

te g^ant him. Steeveru . 

The subject of Lear's medifation is the resumption of that moiety 

of the kingdom which he had given to Goneril. This was what 

Albany apprehended, when he replied to the upbraidings of his wife : 

— " Well, well ; the event." — what Lear himself projected when 

Jie left Goneril to go to Regan : 

*• Yet I have lef; a daughter, 

** Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable ; 
** When she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 
** She *11 flay thy wolfish visage. Thou shalt find, 
** That / V/ resume the shape, ivhich thou dost think 
** I ha'ce cast off for ever; thou shalt, I warrant thee." 
And what Curan afterwards refers to, when he asks Edmund : 

«* Have you heard of no likely wars toward, 'twixt the Dukes of 

Cornwall and Albany?'* Henley. 

^ unless things be cut shorter.^ This idle couplet is apparently 

addressed to the females present at the performance of the play ; 
and, not in^probably, crept into the playhouse copy from the mouth 
of s6me buftbon ac or, who " spoke more than was se: down for him.*' 

It should seem, from Shakspeare*s speaking iti this strong manner, 
that he had sullered the injury he describes. Indecent jokes, which 
the applause of rhe groundlings might occasion to be repeated, would^ 
at last, find their way into ihe prompter's books, &c. 

I am aware, that sach liberties were exercised by the authors of 
Locrine, &c ; but can such another offensive and extraneous addr^at 
to the audience be pointed oat among all tht dramas of Shakspeaje I 

Stetvena. 
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ACT II SCENE I. 

A Court uithin the Castle of the Earl q/'Gloster. 

Enter Edmund and Curan, meeting. 

Mdm. Save thee, Curan. 

Cur, And you, sir. I have been with your father ; and 
given him notice, that the duke of Cornwall, and Regjtfi 
his duchess, will be here with him to-night. ' 

Edm. How comes that ? 

Cur, Nay, I know not : You have heard of the news 
abroad ; 1 mean, the whispered ones, for they are yet but 
ear-kissing arguments?^ 

Edm, Not I ; 'Pray you, what are they ? 

Cur.^ Have you heard of no likely wars toward, *twixt 
the dukes of Cornwall and Albany ? 

Edm, Not a word. 

Cur, You may then, in time. Fare you well,*Mr. \^Exit. 

Edm. The duke be here to-night? The oewerl Bestl 
This weaves itself perforce into my business 1 ** 
My father hath set guard to take my brother ; 
And I have one thing, of a queazy question,* 
Which I must act : — Briefness, and fortime, work!-^- 
Brother, a word ; — descend : — Brother, I say ; 

Enter Edgar. 
lyiy father watches :— .O sir, fly this place ; *' 

Intelligence is given where you are hid ; 
You have now the good advantage of the night :~ 
Have you not spoken 'gainst the duke of Cornwall ? 

4 — ear-kissing arguments 9"] Ear-kissing arguments means tl\at 
they are yet in reality only iuhisper*d ones. Steepens. 

s Cur."] This, and the following speech, are omitted in one of t]ie 
quartos. Steevens. 

6 — queazy question,'] Something of a susfiickms, qudtunifikl^ 
and uncertain nature. This is, I think, the meaning, yohnson. 

^eazy^ I believe, rather means deUcate, unsettled^ what requAHl^. 
to be handled nicely.* So, Ben Jonson, in Sejanus: ^ 

*< Those times are somewhat queazy to be touch'd.— ** 

** Have you not seen or read part of his book P* 
Again, in Much Ado abottt Nothing: 

'< Despight of hii quick wh, and queaan^ 



Queasy is still used in DeTonflbire, to eiuiWM Hi* 
stomach which the fllig^Unt dii|;allk apt to pioMlj^ 
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He 's coming: hither ; now i* the night, i' the hast«»7 
And Regan with him ; Have you nothing said 
Upon his party 'gainst the duke of Albany ?* 
Advise yourself.^ 

£clg. I am sure on *t, iK>t a word. 

£dm. I hear my father coming*— Pardon me :— 
In cunning, I must draw my sword upon you : — 
Draw : Seem to defend yourself: Now quit you well. 
Tbid : — come before my father ; — Light, ho, here !— 
Fly, brother ;— Torches ! torches ! — So, farewel.— • 

[_£3nt Edg. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 

[ Wounda his Arm. 
Of my more fierce endeavour : I have seen drunkards 
Do more than this in sport.^ — Father 1 father ! 
Stop, stop ! No help ? 

Enter Gloster, and Servants with Torches, 
Gh. NaU^, Edmund, where 's the villain ? 
£dmm Here stood he in the dark, his sharp sword out} 
JMumUing of wicked charms, conjuring the moon' 

f — r the haste,"] 1 should have supposed we ought to read only 
— f» hastCt had I nv>i met with our author's present phrase in XII 
meny yests of the Wyddcno Edyth. 1573 : 

" To I-ondon they tooke in all the haste 

*< They wolde not once tarry to breake their faste." Steevens. 

• — — Have you nothing said 

Upon his party Against the duke of Albany?'] The meaning is, luKC 
y<m said nothing upon the party formed by hiTti against the duke of Albany 9 

Jkaivmer. 
I cannot but think the line corrupted, and would read : 

Against his party ,ybr the duke of Albany ? Johnson. 
Upon his party —J i . e . on his behalf. Henley. 

9 Adv\se yourself ."] i. e. consider, recollect yourself. So, in Tvxlfth 
Ifight: ** ^f/me you what you say.** Steevens. 

1 - I have seen drunkards 
Do inore than this in sport.] So, in a passage already quoted in a 
SDte on The Winter's Tale, Act II, sc. ii. « Have I not been drunk 
for your healthy eat glasses, drunk urine, stabbed arms, and done all 
offices of protested gallantry for your sake V — Marston^s Dutch Cour- 
•lean. Stetvens. 

* Mumbling of vucked charms., conjuring the moon —J This was a 
{troper circumstance to urge to Gloster ; who appears, by what pass- 
jd fatw een him tnd his bastard son in a £brc|^oing scene, to be very 
WttrsutioiiBvithngMdtothisniatt^^ Warlmrton. 

t1i» quftos wad, vmrbtit^ imtead of mmmkl uig. Steennr. 
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To stand his auspicious mistress i^ — ^ 

Glo. But where is he? 

Edm, Look, sir, I bleed. 

Glo. Where is the villain, Edmund? 

Edm. Fled this way, sir. When by no means he could -^ 

Glo, Pursue him, ho I— Go after.— [^Exit Serv.] By 
no means,— what ? 

Edm. Persuade me to the murder of your lordship ; 
But that I told him, the revenging gods 
'Gainst parricides did all their thunders* bend ; 
Spoke, with how manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father ;— Sir, in fine, 
Seeing how lothly opposite I stood 
To his unnatural purpose, in fell motion, 
With his prepared sword, he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd mine arm : 
But when he saw my best alarum 'd spirits. 
Bold in the quarrel's right, rous'd to the encounter^ 
Or whether gasted* by the noise I made. 
Full suddenly he fled. 

Glo, Let him fly far^ 

Not in this land shall he remain uncaught ; 
And found — Despatch. — The noble duke® my master, 
My worthy arch^ and patron, comes to-night : 
By his authority I will proclaim it, 
That he, which finds him, shall deserve our thanks, 



3 ' conjuring the Tnoon 

To stand his auspicious mistress :] So, in All^s Well that Endt 
Well: 

'* And fortune play upon thy prosperous helm, 
" A& thy auspicious mistrcM.'^ Malmte. 

•* ■ tJieir thunders — ] First quarto ; the rest have it the thunder, 

yohiuaa^ 
^ ■ ' gasted -^"l Frighted. Johnson. 

So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit at several Weapons: " — either 
the sight of the lady has gasted him, or else he 's drunk." Steeveks, 

6 Not in this land shall he remain uncaught; 

And found — Despatch. — The noble didie iac.'X The sense is inter- 
rupted. He shall be caught — and found, he snail be punished, De«' 
spatch. Johnson. 

7 -^— arch — ] i. e. Chief; a word now used only in cotnjpmii^oa* 
jUk arch-angel, arck-duke. 

So, in Heywood's ffym-kMm,not me^ytmkmm Mfotfyt WUti 
** ypoie, that ank for tmth »nA'hwi6ty,'* " 
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Bringing the murderous coward" to the stake i 
Jie, that conceals him, death. 

£dm. When 1 dissuaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it, with curst speech^ 
I threaten'd to discover him : He replied, 
jyiou unjiossessing bastard ! dost thou thinkj 
4Jr / would stand against thee^ would the refioitaiy 
Of any trusty virtue^ or worthy in thee 
Make thy words faith* d? JVb ; what I should dentfj 
(^As this I would; ay, though thou didst firoduce 
My very character^) I*d turn it all 
To thy suggestion, plot, and damned firactice : 
And thou must make a dullard of the world^ 
Jfthey not thought the fir oft s of my death 
Were very firegnant and fiotential sfiurs^ 
To make thee seek it, 

Glo, Strong and fastened villain !^ 

Would he deny his letter ? — I never got him.* 

[^Trumfiets withi?]. 
Hark, the duke's trumpets ! I know not why he comes :— » 



• — murderous camard — ] The first edition reads caitiff. 

yohnson. 
9 Andfound him pight to do it, 'with curst speech —3 I^ght is pitched, 
fixed, settled. Curst is severe, harsh, vehemently angry. Johnson, 
So, in the old morality of Lu&ty yuventus, 1561 : 
«* Therefore my heart is surely pyght 
•* Of her alone to have a sight." 
Thus, in Troilus and Cressida : 

•* ■ tents 

" Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains.'* Steevens* 

1 _— <would the reposal — ] i. e. Would any opinion that men 
have reposed in thy trust, virtue, &c. Warburton. 
The old quarto reads, could tlie reposure. Steevens, 

• ■ though thou didst produce 

My very character, — J i.e. my very handwriting. Malone. 

3 — 7nake a dullard of the world,] So, in Cymbeline: 

*' What, maks't thou me a dullard in this act ?" SteevcTit. 

4 ^—^^ pregnant and potential spurs — ] Thus the quartos. Folio ; 
potential spirits. Malone. 

s Strong and fastened villain .'] Thus the quartos. The folio reads 
— O strange and fasten'd villain. Malone. 

6 Winild he deny his letter? — / never got /j/w.] Thus the quartos. 
The folio omits the words — / never got him; and, inst^ of their» 
ftUbstitutet-^oiWAf.? Malone. 
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All ports I '11 bar ; the villain shall r.oi 'scape ; 
The duke must errant nic that : beside s, liis picture 
I will send far and near, that all the kiiigjdoni 
IVIay have due note of him ; and of my land, 
TLoval and natural bov, 1 '11 work the means 
To make thee capable." 

KrJfr Cornwall, Rfx. \n*c';;(/ jhtcndantfi. 

Corn, I low now, my noble friend r since I came hither, 
'Which I can call but now) I ha\e heard strantve news.* 

Ki\if, If it be true, all vengeance comes too short, 
Which can pursue the offender. How dost, my lord? 

(Jh, (), madam, my old heart is crack'd, is crack'd ! 

Jif'j^'. What, did my father's godson seek your life? 
lie whom my father nam'd? your LAli;^ar ? 

(ilo» O, lady, lady, shame would have it hid ! 

J\'cff. Was he not companion ^^ith the riotous knights 
That tend upon my father ? 

do. I know not, madam : 

It is too bad, too bad. — 

Edfu. Yes, madam, he was." 

J^fif. No marvel tlicn, though he v, ere ill aflccted ; 
'Tis they have put him on the old mail's death, 
To have the waste and spoil of his revenues.^ 

' ■ (f iny land J — — 
To m ah thee Ciipjhlc.'] i. c. capable f)f succeeding to my land, 
notwithstanding; the i'j;^al har oFth) illcgiiiniacy. 

So, in The Ltje and Lkaih r.fWilt Su)nmf'n-, txc. — " The king next 
demanded of him (ht; hcin;^ a tool) whcihcr he were capable to in- 
herit any la!id,' Sec. S'.rtni.j. 

8 itrat:^'e 7:tr^i's.'\ Thus the quartos. Instead of these words 

the folio has — airan^tncjs. J\Ialunc. 

9 Ves, madam, he rcas.'] Thui the quartos. The folio deranges the 
metre by adding — 

— — of that conso/ 1. Stcc cens, 

1 To have Me waste and spoil <)fhis rerenues.'\ Thus quarto B. The 
other quarto reads — 

To have these — and waste of this his revenues. 
The folio: 

To have the expense and ivaste of his revenues. 
These in quarto A was, 1 suppose, a misprint for— t/ie tf*f . Malone» 
The remark made in p. 18(5, n. 5. is confirmed by the presenttir- 
cumstance ; for both my quartos read with Mr. MaIone*&quailti^:\^'f^ ;i 
To have these — and waste of thia\i\s revenues. ^; * ^\.^ 

It is certain therefore that there is a third quarto ^lij|^' I 
never seen. Steevejit* -• 

VOL. XIV. S . *. - 
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I have this present evening from my sister 

Been well inlbrm'd of them ; and with such cautions^ 

That, if they come to sojourn at my house, 

I *11 not be there. 

Com, Nor I, assure thee, Regan.— 

Edmund, I hear that you have shown your fathcv 
A child-like office. 

Jul/n. 'Twas my duty, sir. 

(ilo, 11 c did bewray his practice ;^ and receiv'd 
'J'liis hurt you see, striving to apprehend him. 

Cor?i. Is he pursued ? 

Glo, Ay, my good lord, he is.^ 

Corn. If he be taken, he shall never more 
Be fear'd of doing harm: make your own purpose, 
How in my strength you please. — For you, Edmund, 
Whose virtue and obedience doth^ this instant 
So much commend itself, you shall be ours; 
Natures of such deep trust we shall much need ; 
Vou wc first seize on. 

Edm. I shall serve you, sir. 

Truly, however else. 

Glo. For him I thank your grace.* 

Corfi. You know not why we came to visit you,— 

J^rcf, Thus out of season ; threading dark-eyed night.** 

3 He did bewray his practice/] i. e. Discover, betray. So, in Trie 
Dowi^iiii of livbert Earl of Huntington^ 1601 : 

" We were liC\vray'd, besei:, and forc'd to yield." 
Again, in The Bevira Charter^ 1607 : 

** Thy solitary passions should bemray 
** Some discontcnr."— — 
I^racticc is al'.vays used by Shaksj)eare for insidious tnischief So, in 
Sidney *s -'l;ciif/az. Book II : «' — his heart fainted and gat a conceit, 
that with bt^craying thi^ practice^ he might obtaine pardon." 
The quartos rcvid-^betrav. SittveriS. 

See Minsheu's Diet. 1617, in v. **To beviraitj or disclose, a Goth, 
bewrye." Malone. 

5 — he is.] These words were supplied by Sir Thomas Han- 
nier to connplcte the measure. Sitcoer.s. 

'^ Whose virtue and obedience duth — ] i.e. whose virtuous obedience. 

jyiuicne. 

* For him I thank your grace.] Sir Thomas Hanmer, judiciously, 
in iny opinion, omits — For him, as needless to the sense, and inju- 
rious to the metre. Steevens. 

fi — ^ threading dark-efd night.] The quarto reads: 
— threat' ning dark-ey*d night, yohnaon. 
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Occasions, noble Gloster, of some poise,^ 

Wherein we must have use of your advice : — 

Our father he hath writ, so hath our sister, 

Of differences, which I best thought it fit 

To answer from our home ;'' the several messengers 

From hence attend despatch. Our good old friend. 

Lay comforts to your bosom ; and bestow 

Your needful counsel to our business,^ 

Which craves the instant use. 

Glo, I serve you, madam : 

Your graces are right welcome. \^Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

Before Glostcr's Castle, 

Enter Kent and Steward, sexierally. 
Steiv. Good dawning to thee, friend i^ Art of the house ?* 

Shakspeare uses the former of these expressions in Cortdamu^ 
Act III: 

" They would not thread the gates." Stcevens. 

1 .-.— (f some poize,] i. e. of some weight or moment. So, in 
Otliello: 

" — - full o^ poize and difficulty, 
" And fearful to be granted." 
Thus the quarto B. The other quarto of 1608, and the folio, have 
prize. Malone. 

Here again both my quartos read with Mr. Mai one's quarto A.— 
prize f though poize is undoubtedly the preferable reading. Steevens. 

• JjoJii our homef\ Not at home, but at some other place. 

yohnson. 

Thus the folio. The quarto B reads — ^which I lest thought it fit to 
answer from our home. The other quarto : — which I best thought it 
fit to answer from our hand. Malone. 

Both my quartos — best, — and — from our hand. Steevens. 

9 <o oar business,] Thus the quartos. Folio: — \o oyxr busine9iu. 

Malone. 

1 Good dawning te thee, friend:] Thus the folio. The quartos- 
Good even. Steevens. 

We should read with the folio — ** Good davcning to thee, friend." 
The latter end of this scene shows that it passed in the morning ; for 
when Kent is placed in the stocks, Cornwall says, «* There he shall 
sit 'till noon ;" and Regan replies, '* 'Till noon, 'till night :" and it 
passed very early in the morning ; for Regan tells Gloster, in tbe 
preceding page, that she had been threading dark-efd night to come 
to him. m. Mason. 

Damning is again used in Cymbeline as a substantive^ fot tnorBoauiLX 
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^teiv. Wlierc mav \vc set our horses ? 
Kcni, r the in ire. 

Siav, Pr'ythee, if thou love mc, tell me. 
Kent. I love thee not. 
S/evf. Why, then 1 care not for thee. 
Kt 7it. If I had iliee in Lipsbuiy pinfold,^ I would make 
thee care for nic. 

" ■ tliat da=i\iuing 
«* May bare the raven's eye." 
It b dear from various passages in this scene, that the morning is 
now jiist beginning to dawn, though the moon is still up. and thougk 
Kent early in the scene calls it still night. Towards the close of it. he 
vvishes Gloster gwkl worrovj^ as the latter goes out, and inimediately 
after calls on the sun to shine, that he may read a letter. JUrlalaie. 

2 ■ (^ the house ?'\ So the quartos. Folio — of r/i/V house. 

3 I Lipsbury piijoiii,"] The allusion which seems to be contain- 
ed in this line I do not understand. In the violent eruption of re- 
proachcb which bursts from Kent in this dialogue, there are some 
epithets which the commentators have Itft unexpcuuided, and which 
1 am not very able to make clear. Ofathrec suittJ knave I know not 
the Hican"ng, unless it be that he has Jiiicrent drebscs for diilerent 
nccupativns. Lily-Uvei^d \sc(/warJiy; vihite-bloikied -jiud 'whitc-iivcr^ii 
arc BtiU in viilj^^ar u»e. An w.e-'.i'unk-inheriiin^ slave, I take to be a 
wearer of old cast-off clotheii. an inheritor of torn breeches, yohnson. 

Ido not find the name of Lipsbury: ic may be a cant phi-a: e, with 
some corrupticin, taken from a place where the fines were arbiirary. 
TJwee-jiiiteJ should, I believe, be t/iird-suiwJ, wearing clothes at the 
third hand. Edp;ar, in his pride, had three suits only. Fanner. 

Lipsbury pu.foid may be acaui ex\)resj,ion importing the same as 
lAjb'a pound. Sw>, in MasMin jeer's Duke of Milan : 
" To marry her and iJK he was the party 
«* Found in lAib's Puuml." 

A Pinfold is a pound. Thus, in Gascoigpfic's Dan Bartholemev) of 
Jiuthe, i5H7: 

'* In r.pch a plnfolde were his pleasures pent.'* 

Thne -suited knave m»<_'^hc nieap. n an'.i:;e of ostentatious finery like 
that of >hakspeare, one who had n'^ g.eaicr change of raiment than 
three ,'.uits \\'OV^\ imm'&\\ him wiih ; so, in Ben J^nson's Silent Wo' 
man: " — were a pitiful fellow, -jlvA hadst nrjihingbut three suits of 
ai>i)arcl :" or it may signify a fellow thrice-sueil at /«^v, who has three 
wifj f:)r debt standing out against him. A one-trunk -inheriting slave 
may be a term used to describe a fellow, the whole .sf whose ])osses- 
sions are confined to ont coffer , and that too inherited frcm his farher, 
who was no better provided, or hail nothing more to bequeath :o his 
successor in poverty; a poor rogue he) editary, a^s Timon calls Ape).,antus, 
A %oorsicd -stocking krave is another reproach of the ame kind. The 
stockings in England, in the i-eign of queen Elizabeth, (as I learn 
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Stew, W'hy dost thou use me thus? I know thee not. 

Kc7it, Fellow, I know thee. 

Steno, What dost thou know me for ? 

Kent. A knave ; a rascal, an eater of broken meats ; a 
base, proud, shallow, begt^arly, three-suited, hundred- 
pound,** filthy worsted-stocking knave ; a lily-liver'd, ac- 
tion-takinj5 knave ;* a whorson, cjlass-gazing, superser- 
viceable, finical rogue ;^ one-trunk-inheriting slave ; one 
that would'st be a bawd, in Avay of good service, and art 
nothing but the composition of a knave, beggar, cowardj 
pandar, and the son and heir of a mongrel bitch : one 
whom I )vill beat into clamorous whiningj if thou deny'st 
the least syllabic of thy addition.^ 

from Stubbs's Anatoniie of' Abuses, printed in 1595) were remarkably" 
expensive, and scarce any other kind than silk were worn, even (as 
this author says) by those who had not above forty shillings a year 
wages. — So, in an old comedy, called The Hog hath tost its Pear I j 
1614, by R. Tailor: *' — good parts are no more set by in thesie 
times, than a good leg in a nxoollen stocking."^ 

Again, in The Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
*' Green sicknesses and ser\'ing'men light on you, 
** With greasy breeches, and in vsnoUen stociingsJ* 

Again, in The Miseries of inforc'd Marriage, 1607, two sober 
young men come to claim their portion fronn their elder brother who 
is a spendthrift, and tell him : " Our birth -right, good brother: this 
town craves maintenance ; silk stockings must be had.** &c. 

Silk stockings were not made in England till 1560, the second year 
of queen Elizabeth's reign. Of tliis extravagance Drayton takes no- 
tice in the 16th song of his Poiyolbion: 

" Which our plain fathers erst would have accounted sin, 
** Before the costly coach and silken stock came in ." Steevem, 

This term of reproach also occurs in The Phoenix, by Middleton, 
1607: " Mettreza Auriola keeps her love vvitli half the cost that I 
am at ; her friend can go afoot, like a good husband ; walk in tvorsied 
stockings, and inquire for the sixpenny ordinary.'* Malone. 

* — hundred-pound,'^ A hundre 1 -pound gentleman is a term of re- 
proach used in Middleton's Phanix, 1C07. Steevens. 

s . action-taking knave ;'\ i. e. a fellow, who, if you beat him, 

would bring an action for the assault, instead of resenting it like a 
man of courage. M^ Mason, , 

« -i-^ a 'atharaon, glass-gazing — rqgur;'] This epithet none of the 
commentators have explained ; nor am I sure that I understand it. 
In Timon of Mens, *• the ^/am^/ac'c? flatterer* is mentioned, that is, 
says Dr. Johnson, « he that shows in his own look, as by r^ection^ 
the looks of his patron." — Giass-gazing may he liccntiousiy used for 
one enamoured of himself; who gazes often at his own person in a 
glass. Malone, 
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Stevj. Why, >vhat a monstrous fellow art thou, thus to 
fail on one, that is neither known of thee, nor knows thee ? 

Jicjit. What a brazen-faced varlet art thou, to deny thou 
know'st me ? Is it two days ago, since I tripp'd up thy 
heels, and beat thee, before the king? Draw, you rogue: 
for, though it be night, tlie moon shines; I '11 make a 
sop o' the moonshine of you ;^ Draw, you whorson cul- 
lionly barber-monger,^ draw. \^DruTjing his Sword. 



V 



1 — addition^ \. e. titles. The Statute 1 Hen. V, ch. 5, which 
directs that in certain wiits a description should be added to the name 
of the defendant, exprer,«ive of his estate, mystery, degree, &c. is 
called ihe statute of Addit'unis. Malone. 

Kent is not only boisierv us in his n^.anners, but abusive in his Ian- 
guage. His excessive ribaldry proceeds from an over solicitude to 
prevent being discovered: like St. Peter's swearing from a similar 
motive. Henley. 

8 — / 7/ make a sop o' the vioonshhie ()fyott :'] This is equivalent 
to our modern phrase of making the sun shine through any one. But, 
alluding to the natural philosophy of thai time, it is obscure. The 
Peripatetics thought, though faLely, that the rays of the moon were 
cold and moist. The speaker therefore says, he would make a sop of 
his antagonist, which should absorb the humidity of the moon's rays, 
by letting them into his guts. For this reason Shakspeare, in Momxo 
and yuiiet, says: 

** the moonshine's v^atry beams." 

And, in The Midsummer Night's Dream. : 

" Quenchd in the chaste beams of the v-'atry moon.*' 

Warburton, 
I much question if our author had so deep a meaning as is here 
imputed to hitn by his more erudite commentator. Steeveru. 

J *ii mate a sop d the moonshine of you ?^ Perhaps here an equi- 
voque was intended. In The Old Shepherd* s Kalendar, among the 
dishes recommended for Prymetync, ** One is egges in moneshifie.'* 

Fariner. 
Again, in some verses within a letter of Howell's, to Sir Thomas 
How : 

** Could I those whiiely stars go nigh, 
** Which make the milky way i' th' skie, 
*• I 'd poach them, and as inoonshine dress, 
« To make my Delia a curious meBs." Stee<vetu. 
I suppose he means, that after having beaten the Steward sulli- 
€iently, and made his flesh as soft as moistened bread, he viU lay 
him flat on the g^und, like a sop in a pan, or a tankaAl. So^ i& 
Troilus and Cressida : 

** And make a sop of all this solid globe ." 3^dam» 

9 •^-. barber-mongeTi'l Of this word I do not deariy see the force; 
£arlfer-mong€r may mean, dealer in the ltf«cT trotome*^: ^ i« 
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Stew. Away ; I have nothing to do with thee. 

Ke7it, Draw, you rascal: you come with letters against 
the king ; and take vanity the puppet's part,i against the 
royalty of her father: Draw, you rogue, or I 'U so carbo- 
nado your shanks : — draw, you rascal ; come your wayi, 

Steiu, Help, ho I murder ! help ! 

Ke?it, Strike, you slave ; stand, rogue, stand ; you neat 
slave,2 strike. ^JB eating him, 

«S/ew. Help, ho ! murder! murder 1 

Enter Edmund, Cornwall, Regan, Gloster, 

and Servants. 

Edm, How now? What's the matter? Part. 

Kent, With you, goodman boy, if you please ; come^ 
1 '11 flesh you ; come on, young master. 

Glo. Weapons ! arms ! What 's the matter here ? 

Corn, Keep peace, upon your lives ; 
He dies, that strikes again :3 What is the matter? 

Reg. The messengers from our sister and the king. 

Corn, What is your difference ? speak. 

Steiv, I am scarce in breath, my lord. 

Kc7it, No marvel, you have so bestirr'd your valour. 
You cowardly rascal, nature disclaims in thee ;* a tailor 
made thee. 



upon the steward, as taking fees for a recommendation to the butt- 
ness of the family. Farmer. 

A barber-monger ; i. e. a fop, who deals much with barbers, to ad- 
just his hair and beard. M. Mason. 

Barber-7no7:ger perhaps means one who consorts much with bar- 
bers. Malone. 

1 — 'oanity the puppet'' s part^ Alluding to the mysteries or alle- 
gorical shows, in which vanity, iniquity, and other vices, were per- 
sonified, yohnson. 

So, in Voipor^e, or the Fox : 

** Get you a cittern, Lady Vanity.^* Steevejis. 

The description is applicable only to the old tnoralities, between 
which and the mysteries there was an essential difference. Mitton. 

* ■ nftrt sla'DeA You mere slave, you very slave. Johnsoju 
Vou neat slave, I believe, means no mope than^ou finical rascal^ 

yxMi who are an assemblage oi foppery and p(roeny. B^ JOlHOii uses 

the same epithet in his /^^a^er.- ^. .. - 

«' By thy leave, my neat scoundrel.'' Sietntns, 

3 jffif^c*, /Aa«*«riife*fl^fiit»..] SojinOtKello: " .. - ; >^^ 

'' He that ikxrs next to carve for Yvia oviti t^g&» *- N ' 

f' -55- <&* upon the motion.'* Siieeoeiu. - --'.*;.v.v 
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Corn, Thou art a strange fellow : a tailor make a man? 

Kent, Ay, a tailor, sir: a stone-cutter, or a painter, 
could not have made him so ill, though they had been 
but two houi-s at the trade. 

Com, Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 

Stew. This ancient ruffian, sir, whose life I have spar'd, 
At suit of his grey beard, — 

Kent. Thou whorson zed I thou unnecessary letter!^ — 
My lord, if you will give me leave, I will tread this un- 
bolted villain^ into morlar,^ and daub tlie wall of a Jakes 
with him. — Spare my grey beard, you wagtail? 

Com, Peace, sirrah 1 
You beastly knave, know you no reverence ? 

Kent, Yes, sir ; but anger has a privilege.^ 

4 — nature disclaims in iheei] So the qiiartosand the folio. The 
modern editors read, without authority : 

- — - nature disclaims her share in thee. 
The old reading is the true one. So, in R. Brome's Northern Lass, 
1633: 

" I will disclaim in your favour hereafter." 

Again, in The Case is Alter' df by Ben J on son, 1609 : 

" Thus to disclaim in all th' effects of pleasure." 
Again : 

** No, I disclaiin in her, I spit at her." Steevens. 

s Thou vihorson zed / thou unnecessary letter /] Zed is here proba- 
bly used as a term of contempt, because it is tl»e last letter in the En- 
glish alphabet, and as its place may be supplied by S, and the Ro- 
man alphabet has it not ; neither is it read in any word originally 
Teutonick. In Barret's Ahearie, or ^ladrup'e Dictionary^ 1580, it is 
quit? omitted, as the author affirms it to be rather a syllable than a 
letter. C (as Dr. Johnson supposed) cannot be the unnecessary let- 
ter, as there are many words in which its place will not be supplied 
with any other, as charity, chastity, &c. Steevens. 

This is taken from the grammarians of the time. Mulcaster says, 
** Z is much harder amongst us, and seldom seen : — S Js become its 
lieutenant-general. It is lightlie expressed in English, saving in foren 
enfranchisements." Farmer, 

• — • this unbolted villain — ] i. e. unrefined by education, the 
bran yet in him. Metaphor from the bakehouse ." Warburton, 

7 — into m,ortar,'] This expression was much in use iti our au- 
thor's tune. So, Massinger, in his New Wof to pay old Debts, Act 
,K.i: 

** — I win help your memory, 
" And tread thee into mortar,'* Steeveris. 
Unbolted -mortSir is mortar made of unsifted lime, and therefore to 
break the lumps it is necessary to tread it by men in wooden shoes. 
ThJa unkolted villain is therefore this coane r»scal. ToUeu 
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Ojrn, Why art thou angry ? 

Kent, That such a slave as this should wear a sword) 
Who wears no honesty. Such smiling rogues as these>^ 
Ijike rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain 
Which are too intrinse t' unloose :^ smooth every pas- 
sion2 



8 1m, sir; but anger has aprivUege.'] So, in King y6hn: 
" Sir, sir, impatience hath its privilege." Steeoens. 

® Such smiling rogues as these,] The words— a* these, vrtf m 

Tny opinion, a manifest interpolation, and derange the metre without 
the least improvement of the sense. Steevens. 

J Like ratSy oft bite the holy cords in Pvoain 
Which are too inirinse f unloose:'] By these holy cords the poet 
means the natural union between parents and children. The metaphor 
is taken from the cords of the sanctuary ; and the fomcnters of f«nuly 
differences are compared to these sacrilegious rats. The expression m 
fine and noble. Warburton. 

The quartos read — to intrench. The folio — «• intrince. Intritue, for 
so it sliould be written, I suppose was used by Shakspeare for tytfrm- 
secate, a word which, as Theobald has observed, he has used in Jn^ 
tony and Cleopatra : 

** — Come, mortal wretch, 
" With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsecate 
«« Of life at once untie." 
We have had already in this play reverbs for reverbertftes. 
Again, in Hamlet: 

*• Season your admiration for a while 
** With an attent ear.'* 
The word intrinsecate was but newly introduced into our lang^oagey 
when thii- play was written. See the preface to Marston's Seourge ef 
Villanie^ 1598 : '* 1 know he will vouclisafe it some of his new-minted 
epi'.l;ets; a:- real, intrinsecate, Delphicke,** ^c. 

1 d.u'ot whether Dr. Warburton has not, as usual, seen more in 
thi^ passage tlian ihc poet intended. In ihe quartos the word holy is 
not f und. and 1 suspect it to be an intei-polaticn made in the folio 
edition. We nl^ht perhaps be^^ter read, with the elder copy ; 

Like ra's, oft b'.'e iha;>c cards in twain, luhich are 

Too, Stc. McJov.e. -^ 

2 — smooth cK'cr •/jjw'w.'j — ] So the old copies ; for which Mr. 
Pope and the •^ubsefiut i;t editors substituted sooth. The verb to s^noath 
occurs fiequen.ly in oiir elaur writers. So, in Greene's Groatsworth of 
Wit, 1592 : 

** For since he Icarn'd to use the poet's pen, 
** He learn 'd likevisc with smoothing words to fcigpfi." 
Again, in Titus Andrcnicns : 



*' Yield to his humour, smooth, and speak him fair." , 

hi our j)oet's King Richard lU: ' .^A 

«• Smile in men's faces, smooth, deceive, and cog." JifcJtetr :!gi 
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That in the natures of their lords rebels ; 
Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods ; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
"With every gale and vary of their masters,^ 
As knowing nought,^ like dogs, but following.— 
A plague upon your epileptick visage 1^ ' 
Smile you my speeches, as I were a fool ? 
Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 
I 'd drive ye cackling home to Camelut.^ 

Mr. Holt White has observed, in a note on Periclet, that in some 
counties they say — « smooth the cat," mstead of *• ttroh the cat." 
Thus also Milton : 

•* — rmoothing the raven down 
•« Of darkness— " 
Thus also in Stubbes's Anat&tme of Abiues, 8vo. 1583 : " If you 
will learn to deride, scoffe, mock, and fiowt, to flatter and tmooth,^^ 
fcc. Steevetu, 

• •*— and turn their halcyon beaks 

ffilh every gale and vary of their masters,'] The halcyon is the 
bird otherwise called the king-JisJier, The vulgar opinion was, that 
this bird, if hung up, would vary with the wind, ami by that means 
■how from what pomt it blew . So, in Marlowe's y«y qf^Maltay 1633 : 
** But how now stands the witid ? 
•• Into what comer peers my halcyon*s billT* 
Again, in Storer's Life and Death cf Thomas TVolseyp Cardinally a 
poem, 1599: 

** Or as a halcyon with her turning brest, 
" Demonstrates wind from wind, and east from west." 
Again, in Tlie Tenth £ooke of Notable Thin^es, by Thomas Lupton, 
4tO. U. 1 : ** A lytle byrde called the Kings Fysher, being hanged up 
in Ae ayre by the neck, his nebbe ®r byll wyll be alwayes dyrect or 
strayght against ye winde." Steevens. 

< As knowing nought,"] As was supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
for the sake of connection as well as metre. Steevens. 

• — epiieptici visage P The frighted countenance of a man 
ready to fall in a fit. yohnsun. 

^ — Camelot.] Was the place where the romances say king Ar- 
thur kept his court in the West ; so this alludes to some proverbial 
Speech in those romances. Warburton. 
So, in The Birth of Merlin, 1662: 
*' . raise more powers 
«* To man with strength the castle Camelot" 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song III : 

*• Like Camelot, what place was ever yet renown'd ? 
*« Where, as at Carlion, oft he kept the table round.'* Steevens. 
In Somersetshire, near Camelot, are many large moors, where are 
bred g^reat quantities of geese, so that many other places are from 
*^'—- si^pUed with quills and feathers. Hanmer, 
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Com, What, art thou mad, old fellow ? 

Glo. How fell you outt 

Say that. 

Kent, No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Than I and such a knave 7 

Com, Why dost thou call him knave ? What 's his of- 
fence ? 

Kent, His countenance likes me not.^ 

Com. No more, perchance, does mine, or his, or hers. 

Kent, Sir, 'tis my occupation to be plain ; 
I have seen better faces in my time. 
Than stands on any shoulder that I see 
Before me at this instant. 

Corn, This is some fellow, 

Who, having been prais'd for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness ; and constrains the garb. 
Quite from his nature :^ He cannot flatter, he !— • 
An honest mind and plain, — he must speak truth : / 
An they will take it, so ; if not, he 's plain. 
These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty silly ducking observants,^ 
That stretch their duties nicely. 

7 No contraries hold rtiore antipathy. 

Than I and such a kna'vc.'\ Hence Mr. Pope's expression : 
** The strong antipathy of good to bad '* Toilet. 

8 — — likes vie not.'] \, e. pleases me not. So in E'very Man out of 
his Humour: 

** I did but cast an amorous eye, e'en now, 
'« Upon a pair of gloves that somewhat lik'dme,** 
Again, in The Sixth Booke of Notable Thinges^ by Thomas Lupton, 
4fto. bl. I: " — if the wyne have gotten his former strength, the 
water will smell, and then the wyne will lyke thee." Steevens. 

9 ' constrains the garb, 

^itefroni his nature A Forces his outside or his appearance to 
something totally different Jr&tii his natural disposition. Johnson. 

1 Than twenty silly ducking obser'vants,'] Silly means simple, or rus- 
tick. So, in Cyinbeline, Acr V, sc. iii : 

" There was a fourth man in a silly habit," meaning Posthumus 
in the dress of a peasant. Nicely is with punctilious folly. Niais. Fr. 

Steevens, 
See Cyiiibeline, Act V, sc. iii. Nicely is, I think, with the utmost 
exactness, with an attention to the most minute trijle. So, in Ronie$ 
andyuliet: 

«* The letter was not nice, but full of charge." Mdcm^ 
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Kent, Sir, in good sooth, in sincere verity, 
TJnder the allowance of your grand aspect. 
Whose influence, like the wreath of radiant fire 
On flickering Phoebus* front,^ — 

Com, What mean'st by this ? 

Kentm To go out of my dialect, which you discommend 
so much. I know, sir, I am no flatterer : he that beguiled 
you, in a plain accent, was a plain knave ; which, for my 
part, I will not be, though I should win your displeasure 
to entreat me to it.^ 

Com, What was the offence you gave him ? 

Stew. Never any :•* 

It pleas'd the king his master, very late. 
To strike at me, upon his misconstruction ; 
When he, conjunct,* and flattering his displeasure, 
Tripp'd me behind ; being down, insulted, rail'd. 
And put upon him such a deal of man. 
That worthy'd him, got praises of the king 

2 On flickering Pheebus* frorA ,"] Dr. Johnson, in \us Dictionary , says 
this word means to flutter. I meet with it in The History (fClyomorif 
Knight of the Golden Shield, 1599: 

" By flying force oi flickering fame your grace shall under-^ 
stand." 
Again, in The Pilgrim of Beaumont and Fletcher : 

" — — some castrel 

** That hovers over her, and dares her daily ; 

*« Someflickring slave." 
Stanyhurst, in his translation of the fourth Book of Virgil's ^neid, 
1582, describes Iris — 

" From the sky down flickering " &c. 
And again, in the old play, entitled, Fui7niis Troes, 1633 : 

•* With gaudy pennons ^/c>tm;/^ in the, air.*' Steewn*. 
Dr. Johnson's interpretation is too vague for the purpose. To flick- 
er is indeed to flutter; but in a particular manner, which may be bet- 
ter exemplified by the motion of 2i flame, than explained by any ver- 
bal description. Henley. 

3 -^— though I should win your displeasure to entreat me to it,"] 
Though I should win you, displeased as you now are, to like me so 
well as to entreat me to be a knave, yohnson. 

4 Never any .•] Old copy : 

I never gave him any. 
The words here omitted, which are unnecessary to sense and inju- 
rious to metre, were properly extruded by Sir T. Hanmer as a mani- 
fest interp ol ation . Steevens . 

8 conjunct,] is the reading of the old quartos ; compact, of the 

folio. Stcevens. ■. 
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For bim attempting who was self-subdu'cl ; 
And) in the flesh ment^t of this dread exploit) 
Drew on me here.^ 

Kent* None of these rogues, and cowards, 

Biit Ajaxis their fool.* *t 

"^ ' Corn, Fetch forth the itock^, ho ! 

You stubborn ancient knave,^ you reverend braggart, 
We '11 teach you — 

Kent, Sir, I am too old to learn : 

Call not your stocks for me : I serve the king ; 
On whose employment I was sent to you : 
" You shall do small respect, show too bold malice 
Against the grace and person ofnny master, 
Stocking his messenger. 

Com, Fetch forth the stocks : 

6 ^^•^•'Jle^hment — ] A young soldier is said to flesh his sword, the 
first time he draws blood with it. Fieshment, therefore, is here meta- 
phoncally applied to the first act of service, which Kent, in his new 
capacity^.had performed for his master ; and, at the same time, in a 
saica&jucic sense, as though he had esteemed it an heroick exploit t^ 
trkia man behind, that was actually falling. Henley. 

YSotin The First Part of King Henry IV, Vol. VIII, p. 332 : 
•*- J. ^n. ** Come, brother yohn.full bravely hast thou flesh'd 
** Thy maiden avjord.''* Am. Ed. * 

7 Drevi on me here.'\ Old copy : 

Drew on me here again. 
ilt as Kent had not drawn on him before, and as the adverb— 
again, corrupts the metre, I have ventured to leave it out. Steevens. 

8 Bttt Ajdx is their fool.] Meaning, as we should now express it. 
Ajax is a fool to them, there are none of these knaves and cowards, 
that if you htelieve themselves, are not so brave, that Ajax is a fool 
compared to them ; alluding to the Steward's account of their quar- 
rel, where he says of Kent, ** This ancient ruffian, whose life I have 
spared in pity to his gray beard." When a man is compared to one 
who excels him very much in any art or quality — it is a vulgar ex- 
pression to say, <* He is but a fool to hitn.** M. Mason. 

The foregoing explanation of this passage was suggested also by 
Mr. Mai one, in his Second Appendix to the Supplement to Shakspeare^ 
8vo. irSS, in opposition to an idea of mine, which I readily allow to 
have been erroneous. Steevens. 

Our poet has elsewhere employed the same phraseology. So, in 
The Tam,ing of the Shrew : , 

" Tut, she 's a lamb, a dove, a fool to him,.'* 

The phrase in this sense is yet used in low language. Miaione, 

^ ancient hiave,"] Two of the quartos le^d— w,istTeaTvi Vjw;^> 

iijd one of them — unreverent, instead of re^r^nd. Stee^iftTxs* 
VOL. XIV, T 
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At I 've lifc and honour, there shall he sit till noon, f 

Reg, Till noon ! till night, my lord ; and all night too. 

Kent, Why, madam, if I were your father's dog, 
You should not use me so. 

Re§, Sir, being his knave, I will. 

\_Stock8 brought out,^ 

Com, This is a fellow of the self-same colour^ 
Our sister speaks of: — Come, bring away the stocks. 

Glo, Let me beseech your grace not to do so : 
*His fault^ is much, and the good king his master 
Will check him for 't : your purposed low correction 
Is such, as basest and rontenmed*st wretch©*^'* 
For pilferings and moo«. common trespasses. 
Are punish'd with :* the king must take it ill. 
That he 's so slightly valued in his messenger, 
Should have him thus restraint. 

Corn, I '11 answer that. 

Reg, My sister may receive it much more worse. 
To have her gentleman abus'd, assaulted. 
For following her affairs.* — Put in his legs. — ^ 

[Kent is jiut in the ^etks.^ 
Come, my good lord ; away. [Exeunt REG.uina C^v. 

Glo, I am sorry for thee, friend ; 'tis the duk£^g|lea- 
-fcSure, 
Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 

1 Stocks &c.] This is not the first time that stocks JMt^ boienintro- 
duced on the stage. In Jlici Scorner, which was printed Mrly in the 
reign of King Henry VIII, Pity is put into them, and teft tbere till 
he is freed by Persewrance and Conteviplacyon. Steevens. 

2 — colour — "] The quartos read, nature. Steevem, - 

3 His fault — ] All between the asterisks is omitted ifi the folio. 

Steevent, 
* — and contemned'st 'wetches,'] The quartos read — and temnest 

wretches. This conjectural emendation was suggested by "Mr. Stee- 

vcns. Malone. 

I found this correction already made in an ancient hand in the 

margin of one of the quarto copies. Steevens, 

9 For follonuing her affairs. &c.] This line is not in the folio. 

Malone. 

6 I know not whether this circumstance of putting Kent in the 
stocks be not ridiculed in the punishment of Numps, in Ben Jonson's 
Bartholomew} Fair. 

It should be remembered, that formerly in great houses, as still in 
some colleges, there were moveable stocks for the correction of the 
servants. Farmer. 
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Will not be rubb'd, nor stopp'd i^ I '11 entreat for thee. 

Kent, Pray, do not, sir : I have watch'd, and travelled 
hard; 
Some time I shall sleep out, the rest I '11 whistle. 
A good mm's fortune may grow out at heels : 
Give you good morrow ! 

G/o. The duke 's to blame in this ; 'twill be ill taken. 

^Exit, 

Kent, Good king, that must approve the common saw 1* 
Thou out of heaven's benediction com'st 
To the warm sun ! 

Approach, thou beacon to this under globe. 
That by thy comfortable beams 1 may 
Peruse this letter I — Nothing almost sees miracles,^ 
But misery ; — I know, 'tis from Cordelia ;i 

7 Will not be rubbed, near stopp'd:'] Metaphor from bowling. 

War burton. 

> Good king J that must approve the com'inon saw ! &c.] That art 
now to exemplify the common proverb, That out of, &c. That 
changest better for worse. Hanmer observes, that it is a jjroverbial 
saying, applied to those who are turned out of house and home to 
the open weather. It was perhaps used of men dismissed from an 
hospital, or house of charity, such as was erected formerly in many 
places for travellers. Those houses had names properly enough aU 
luded to by ]t€av€n*s benediction, Johnson. 

The saw alluded to, is in Hey wood's Dialogues on Proverbs, Book 
11, chap. V : ' 

^ ♦* In your running from him to me, ye rumie, 

'■'■ • *• Out (if' God s blessing into the ixiarine sunjieJ*' Tyrtvhitt. 

Kent was not thinking of the king s being turned out of hon^e tmd 
home to the open vjeather, a misery which he has not yet experieiJIed, 
but of his being likely to receive a worse reception from Regan thau 
that which he had already experienced from his elder daughter Gone- 
rH. Hanmer therefore certainly misunderstood the passage. 

A quotation from Holinshed's Chronicle, tnay prove the best com- 
ment on it. *« This Augustine after his arrival converted the Saxons 
indeed from Paganisme, bui, as tte proverb sayth, bringing them out 
^Goddes blessing into the tvarnie swme, he also imbued them with no 
lease hurtful superstition than they did know before,** 

See also Howell's Collection of English proverbs, in his-^Kctioiiary, 
1660: «« He goes out of God's blessing to the warm sun, vijf. fKrni 
food to worse.*' Malone. 

9 — Nothing almost sees miracles,"] Thus the folio. The quartos 
read — Nothing almost sees tny virack. Steevens, 

1 — Ihiov), *tis from Cordelia; &c.] This passage, which some 
of the editors have degraded as spurious to the margin, and others 
have sUeiitly altered, 1 have faithfully printed accordioig to the quartOt 
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Who hath most fortunately been inform'd 
Of my obscured course ; and shall find time 
I'roni this enormous state, — seeking to give 
Losses their remedies i^— All weary and o'er-watch'd, 

from which the folio differs only in punctuation. The pasM^ JiTtT&ry 
obscure, if not corrupt. Perhaps it may be read thus : 
- — - Cordelia • has been — • informed 
Of my oliscured course, and shall find time ■■ 
FroTn this enormous state-Mceking, to give 

Losses their remedies 

Cordelia is informed of our affairs, and when the enormous care of 
seeking her fortune will allow her time, she will employ it in remedy- 
ing losses. This is harsh ; perhaps something better may be found. 
1 have at least supplied the genuine reading of the old copies. Mnot' 
mous is unwonted, out of rule, out of the ordinary course of thing^. 

^ohnsdn. 
So, Holinshed, p. 647 : " The maior perceiving this enormous d»- 
ing;,'* &c. Steevens, 

* — and shall find time 

From, this enwtnous statey-^-^eeking to give 

Losses their re^nedies .•] I confess I do not understand this passage, 
unless it may be considered as divided parts of Cordelia^ s letter, which 
he is reading to himself by moonlight : it certainly conveys the sense 
of what she would have said. In reading a letter, it is natural enough 
to dwell on tho.^e circumstances in it that promise the change in our 
aflairs which we most wish for ; and Kent having read Cordelia^s 
assurances that she will find a time to free the injured from the enor- 
mous misrule of Regan, is willing to go to sleep with that pleasing^ 
rcBection uppermost in his m'md. But this is mere conjecture. 

Dtii Johnson's explanation of this passage cannot be right ; for 
altfafdgh in the old ballad from whence this play is supposed to be 
takai» Cordelia is forced to seek her fortune, in the play itself she is 
C^peen of France, and has no fortune to seek ; but it is more difficult 
to discover the real meaning of this speech, than to refute his conjec- 
ture. It seems to me, that the verb« shall find, is not governed by the 
word Cordelia, but by the pronoun /, in the beginning of the sen- 
tence ; and that the words jrom this enormous state, do not refer to 
Cordetiai, but to Kent himself, dressed like a clown, and condemned 
to the stocks,— an enormous state indeed for a man of his high rank* 

The dificolty of this passage has arisen from a mistake in all the 
former editors, who have printed these three lines, as if they were a 
quotation from Cordelia's letter, whereas they are in fact the words 
of Kent himself; let the reader consider them in that light, as part 
of Kent's own speech, the obscurity is at an end, and the meaning is 
clearly this : *' I know that the letter is from Cordelia, (who hath 
been informed of my obscured course) and shall gadn time, by Ais 
strange di^uise and situation, which I shall employ in seeking to re- 
medy our present losses." M. Mason, 
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Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 

Notwithstanding the ingenuity and confidence of Mr. M. Mason, 
(who has not however done justice to his own idea) I cannot but 
concur with Mr. Steevens, in ascribing these broken expressions to 
the letter of Cordelia. For, if the words were Kent's, there will be 
no intimation from the letter that can give the least insight to Corde- 
lia's design ; and the only apparent purport of it will be, to tell Kent 
that she knew his situation. But exclusive of this consideration, what 
hopes could Kent entertain, in a condition so deplorable as his, unless 
Cordelia should take an opportunity from the anarchy of the king- 
dom» and the broils subsisting between Albany and Cornwall, of 
finding a thne, to give losses their remedies? Curan had before men- 
tioned to Edmund, the rumour of ivars toward, between these dukes. 
This report had reached Cordelia, who, having also discovered tl\e 
situation and fidelity of Kent, writes to inform him, that she should 
avail herself of the first opporiunity which the enormities of the 
times might offer, of restoring him to her father's favour, and her 
father to his kingdom. [See Act III, sc. i; Act IV, sc. iii.] Henley. 

In the old copies these words are printed in the same character as 
the rest of the speech. I have adhered to them, not conceiving that 
they form any part of Cordelia's letter, or that any part of it is or can 
be read by Kent. He wishes for the rising of the sun, that he inay 
read it. I suspect that two half Ihies have been lost between the words 
atcUe and seeking. This enonnous state means, I think, the confusion 
subsisting in the state, in consequence of the discord which had arisen 
between the Dukes of Albany and Cornwall ; of which Kent ho^jes 
Cordelia will avail herself. He sayr,, in a subsequent scene — 
** — — There is division, 
•* Although as yet the face of it be cover'd 
*• With mutual cunning, 'twixt Albany and Cornwall.'* 

In the modem editions, after the words wider globe, the following 
direction has been inserted: " Looking up to the moon.** Kent is 
surely here addressing, not the moon, but the sun, which he has 
men-^ioncd in the preceding line, and for whose rising he is impatient, 
that he nriay read Cordelia's letter. He has just before said to Glos- 
ter, " Give you good morroiv .'" The comfortable beams of the moon, 
no poet, I believe, has mentioned. Those of the sun are again men- 
tioned by Shakspeare in 'Union of Athens : 

•* Thou sun, that comfort" st, burn I" Malone. 

My reason for concurring with former editors iii a supposition that 
the moon, not the sun, was meant by the beacon, arose from a consi- 
deration that the term, beacon, was more applicable to the wioon, be- 
ing, like tha" planet, only designed for night-service. 

As to the epithet — co^nfortable, it suits with either luminary ; for 
he v.'h') Is compelled to travel, or sit abroad, in the night, must surely 
have derived coir fort from the lustre of the moon. 

The mention of the sun in the preceding proverbial sentence 19 
qiiiie accidt.'n'ul, and therefore ought not, in my opinion, to have 
weight on ihe present occasion.— By what is here urged» however^ 
I' do not mean to insinuate that Mr. Maloue^s opinion h indgfenii^ 
ble. Sfte^ens* 

T 2 
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This shameful lodging. 

Fortune, good night; smile once more ; turn thy wheel ! 

\^He sleepn, 

SCENE III. 
A Part of the Heath, 

Enter Edgar. 

Edg, I heard myself proclaim'd; 
And, by the happy hollow of a tree, 
Escap'd the hunt. No port is free ; no place, 
That guard, and most unusual vigilance. 
Does not attend my taking. While I may scape, 
I will preserve myself: and am bethought 
To take the basest and most poorest shape. 
That ever penury, in contempt of man. 
Brought near to beast : my face 1 '11 grime with filth ; 
Blanket my loins ; elf all my hair in knots j^ 
And with presented nakedness out-face 
The winds, and persecutions of the sky. 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars,-* who, with roaring voices, 

5 '' elf all itny hair in Inots i] Hair thus knotted, was vulgarly 

supposed to be the work of thes and fairies in the night. So, in Rb- 
inco and ^liet : 

** plats the manes of horses in the night, 

« And bakes the tlf locks in foul sluttish hairs, 

«* Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes." Steeoait^ 

* Of Bedlain heggars,"] Randle Holme, in his Academy of Amu 
and Blazon, B. Ill, c. 3, has the following pasuige descriptive of this 
class of vagabonds : " The Bedlam is in the same garb, with a long 
staff, and a cow or ox-horn by his side ; but hiscloathing is more fan- 
tastick and ridiculous ; for, being a madman, he is madly decked and 
dressed all over with rub'ms, feathers, cuttings of cloth, and what not ? 
to make him seen\ % mad-man, or one distracted, when he is no other 
than a dissembling knave.'* 

In The Btll-man of Lo7ulon, by Decker, 5th edit. 1640, is another 
account of one of these characters, under the title of an Abraham' 

Man: ** he sweares he hath been in Bedlam, and will talkc 

frantickely of purpose : you see pinnes stuck in sundry places of his 
naked flesh, especially in his armts, which paine he gladly puts hira- 
selfe to, only to make you believe he is out of his wits. He calls him- 
selfe by the name of Poore Tom^ and comming near any body crici 
out. Poor Tom is a-cold. Of these ibraham^-Tnen, some be exceeding 
Uierry, and doe nothing but sing songs fashioned out of their own 
braines : some will dance, others will doe nothing but eithqp Uugh or 
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Strike in their numb'd and mortiBed bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks,^ nails, sprigs of rosemary ; 
And with this horrible object, from Iqw farms,^ 
Poor pelting villages^ sheep-cotes, and mills, 
Sometime with lunatick bans,^ sometime with prayers, 

weepe: others are dogged, and so sullen both in loke and speech, 
that spying but a small company in a house, they boldly and blundy 
enter, compelling the servants through feare to give them what they 
demand.'* 

Again, in per se O, 8cc . Being an Addition 8cc. to the Bell-man** 
Sdtond Night -Haalke Sec. 1612 : ** Crackers tyed to a dogges taylc 
make not the poore curre runne faster, than these Abram ninnies doe 
the iiWly villagers of the country, so that when they come to any doore 
a begging, nothing is denied them.** 

To sham Abraham, a cant term, still in use among sailors and th^ 
vulgar, may have this origin. Steevens. 

s . iDooden prich,'\ i. e. skewers. So, in The Wyllqfthe Deuill, 
bl. 1. no date: " I give to the butchers, &c. pricks inough to set up 
.their thin meate, that it may appeare thicke and well fedde** Steevens^ 

Steevens is right : the euonyTnous, of which the best skewers are 
made, is called prick-wood. M. Mason. 

• lovi farms,] The quartos read, low service. Steevens. 

f Poor pelting villages,"] Felting is used by Shakspeare in the sense 
of beggarly : I suppose from pelt a skin. The poor being generally 
clothed in leather. JVarburton. 

Pelting is, I believe, only an accidental depravation o£ petty. Shak-* 
speare uses it in A Midsummer Nighfs Dream,, of sTnall brooks. 

Johnson, 

Beaumont and Fletcher often use the word in the same sense as 

Shakspeare. So, in King and no King, Act IV : 

" This pelting, prating peace is good for nothing 

Spanish Curate, Act II, sc. ult.-. « To learn the pelting law." 

Shakspeare's Midsum,7ner Nighfs Dream,-'— ** every pelting rWet,** , 
Measure for Measure, Act II, sc. vii: 

** And every pelting petty officer." 
Again, in lYoilus and Cressida, Hector says to Achilles .- 
** We have h^.d pelting wars since you refus*d 
«* The Grecian cause." 
Frorai the first of the two last instances it appears not to be a cor- 
ruption of petty, which is used the next word to it, but seems to be the 
same 2i& paltry: and if it comes from pelt a skin, as Dr. Warburton 
s^ys, the poets have furnished villages, peace, lavj, rivers, officers cf 
justice, and vjars, all out of one wardrobe. Steevens. 

' — lunatick bans,] To ban, is to curse. 
So, in Mother Bombie, 1594, a comedy by Lyly : 
'< Well, be as be may, is no banning.^* 
Again, in Arden of Fevershain^S92 : 

** Nay, if those ban, Ut me breathe curses forth.." .Si«ewM « 
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Enforce their charity.— Poor Turlygood 1 poor Tom !» 
That 's something yet ;— Edgar I nothing am.^ [^Exit, 

SCENE IV. 

Before Gloster's Castle? 

Enter Lear, Fool, and Gentleman. 

Lear, 'Tis strange, that they should so depart from 
home, 
And not send back my messenger. 

Gent, As I learn'd, 

The night before there was no purpose in them. 

...^^poor Turlygood! poor Torn!'] We should read Turlupin. 
& the fourteenth century there was a new species of gipsies, called 
TurlupinSi a fraternity of naked beggars, which ran up and down Eu- 
rope. However, the church of Rome hath dignifiea them with the 
name of hereticks, and actually burned sonne of them at Paris. But 
what sort of religionists they were, appears from Genebrard's ac- 
count of them. "Turlupin Cynicorum sectam suscitantes, de nudi- 
tate pudendorum, & publico coitu.*' Plainly, nothing but a band of 
Tom-o^ 'Bedlams. War burton. 

Hanmer reads — poor Turluru. It is probable the word Turlygood 
was the common corrupt pronunciation. Johnaon. 

1 — Edgar I nothing am.'] As Edgar I am outlawed, dead in 
law ; I have no longer any political existence. Johnson. 

The critick's idea is both too complex and too puerile for one in 
Edgar's situation. He is pursued, it seems, and proclaimed ; i. e. a 
reward has been offered for taking or killing him. In assuming this 
character, says he, I may preserve myself; as Edgar I ani inevitably 
l^ne Ritson. 

Perhaps the meaning is, As poor Tom, I may exist ; appearing as 
Edgar I am lost. Malone. 

* Before Gloster*s Castle.'] It is not very clearly discovered why Lear 
eoQ9ies hither. Li the foregoing part he sent a letter to Gloster ; but 
no hint is given of its contents. He seems to have gone to visit Gits- 
ter while Cornwall and Regan might prepare to entertain him . 

yohnson. 

It is plain, I think, that Lear aomes to the Earl of Gloster's in con- 
sequence of his having been at the Duke of Cornwall's, and having 
heard there, that his son and daughter were gone to the Earl of Glos- 
ter*s. His first words show this: ** *Tis strange that they (Cornwall 
and Regan) should so departfrom home, and not send back my messen- 
ger (Kent)." It is clear also, from Kent's speech in this scene, that 
he went directly from Lear to the Duke of Cornwall's, and deliver- 
ed his letters, but, instead of being sent back with any answer, was 
ordered to follow the Duke and Duchess to the Earl of Gloster's. 
But wha;t then is the meaning of Lear's order to Kent, in the pre- 
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Of this remove. 

Kent, Hail to thee, noble master ! 

Lear, How ! 
Mak'st thou this shame thy pastime ? 

Kent, No, my lord.^ 

J^ooL Ha, ha ; look I he wears cruel garters 1^ Horses 
are tied by the heads ; dogs, and bears, by the neck ; 
monkies by the loins, and men by the legs : when a man 
is over-lusty* at legs, then he wears wooden nether- 
stocks.^ 



ceding Act, scene v : Go you before to Glostcr naith these letters. The 
•bvious meaning, and what will agree best with the course of the 
subsequent events, is, that the Duke of Cornwall and his wife were 
then residing at Gloster. Why Shakspeare should choose to suppose 
them at Gloster, rather than at any other city, is a different question. 
Perhaps he might think, that Gloster implied such a neighbourhood 
to the Earl of Gloster's castle, as his story required. Tyrwhitt, 
See p. 186, n. 7. Malone. 

• N^Oi myhrd.'\ Omitted in the quartos. Steevens. 

* — he iiDears cruel garters /] I believe a quibble was here in- 
tended. Crewel signifies toorsted, of which stockings, g^ters, night- 
caps, 8cc. are made ; and it is used in that sense in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Scmful Lady, Act II .- 

•' For who that had but half his wits about him 

** Would commit the counsel of a seriooB sin 

** To such a crewel nightcap." . ■ r 

So, again, in the comedy of The 7\oo Angry Wotnen ofAbington, 
|Rrintedl599: 

** — I 'II warrant you, he '11 have 

'•'His cruell garters cross about the knee.'* 
So, in The BirSm a Cage, 1633 : 

** I speak the prologue to our silk and cruel 

«* Gentlemen in the hangings." 
lin, in Woman *s a Weathercock, 1612 : 

** Wearing of silk, why art thou still so crueV* Steevent. 

s ■ over-lusty — ] Cher-lusty^ in this place, has a double signifi- 
cation. Lttstiness anciently meant sauciness. 

So, in Decker's If this be not a good Play, the Devil is in it, 1612 : 
** —upon pain of being plagued for their lustyness.** 
Again, in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607 : 
<* She *ll snarl and bite, 
*« And take up Nero for his lustijiessJ*' Steevens. 

6 — then he wears wooden nether-stocks] Nether-stocks is the old 
word for stockings. Breeches were at that time called ** men's aver- 
stockesy'' as I learn from Barrett's Aboearie, or ^ladruple Dictionary^ 
1580. 

Il appears froQi the following passage iiv t\\t ^ccwv^ '^•»^. q»H. T\%ft 
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Lear, What 's he, that hath so much thy place xxiistook 
To set thee here ? 

Kent, It is both he and she, 

Your son and daughter- 

Lear, No. 

Kent, Yes. 

Lear, No, I say. 

Kent* I say, yea. 

Lear? No, no ; they would not. 

Kent, Yes, they have. 

Lear, By Jupiter, I swear, no. 

Kent, By Juno, I swear, ay.* 

Lear, They durst not do 't ; 
They could not, would not do 't ; 'tis worse than murder, 
To do upon respect such violent outrage :* 
Resolve me, with all modest haste, which way 
Thou might'st deserve, or they impose, this usage, 
Coming from us. 

Kent, My lord, when at their home 

Map (fMock Beggar HalU 8u:. an ancient ballad, that the stockings 
were formerly sewed to the breeches : 

•* Their fathers went in homely frees, 

** And good plain broad -cloth breeches ; 
" Their stockings with the same agrees, 
** Sew'd on with good strong stitches." 
Stubbs, in his Anatcnnit (^Abuses, has a whole chapter on The Di' 
toerntie r^Nether-Stockesiuorne in Eiiglandy 1595. Hey wood among 
his Epigrams, 1 562, has the following : 

« Thy upper 9toch, be they stuft with silke or flocks, 

<« Never become thee like a nether paire ofstgf^s.-* Steevewf. 

t Lear.'] This and the next speech are omitted in the folio. — I 
have left the rest as I found them, without any attempt at metrical 
division ; being well convinced that, as they are collected from dll| 
corJant copies, they were not all designed to be preserved, and there- 
fore cannot, in our usual method, be arranged. Steevens. 

« By yttno, I swear, ay. ] Omitted in the quartos. Stecdtna, 

• To do upon respect such violent outrage .•] To violate the puUick 
and venerable character of a messenger from the king, yohnson. 

To do an outrage upon respect, does not, I believe, primarily mean* 
to behave outrageously to persons of a respectable character, (though 
that in substance is the sense of the words) bflt rather to be grossly 
dtpeient in respect to those who are entided to it, considering respect 
M personified. So before in this scene : 

** You shall do small respect, show too bold malice 
" Against the grace andpetsoHv oi tf\^ xcva&Vet) 
♦* Stocking his messenger.^' Malone. 
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I did commend your hig::i:cs>' ijcters to them, 
Ere I was risen from the pldcc that show'd 
My duty kneeling, came there a reeking post, 
Stew'd in his haste, half breathless, panting forth 
From Goneril his misress, salutations; 
Deiiver'd letters, spite of intermission,^ 
Which presently they read : on whose contents, 
They summon'd up their meiny,^ straight took horse ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 



1 Delivered letters, spite o/* intermission,] /n*erJw/tf*/on, for another 
message, which they had then before them, to consider of; called 
intermUsion, because it came between their leisure and the Steward's 
message. Warburton. 

Spite of intermission is nvithout pause, ivithout suffer in^g time to inter' 
wene. So, in Macbeth : 

•* — gentle heaven, 

*« Cut short all intermission,^* &c. Steevens. 
Spite of interm,ission, perhaps means in spite of, or without regard- 
ing, that message which intervened, and which was entitled to prece- 
dent attention. 

Spite (f interinission,\\ovf tvtr, may mean, in spite of being obliged 
to pause and take breath, after having panted forth the salucation 
from his mistress. In Cawdrey's Alphabetical Table of hard Words ^ 
1604, intermission is defined, "Joresloioitig, apawsingor breaking off!* 

Malone* 
* They sum,mon*d up their m^iny,"] Meiny,'i.e. people. Pope, 
Mesne, a house. Mesnict a faniily, Fr. 
So, in Monsieur D* Olive, 1606; 

" — - if she, or her sad meiny, 
*' Be towards sleep, I '11 wake them." 
Again, in tbe bl 1. romance of Syr £glamoure ofJrtcyst no date : 
*< Of the emperoure took he leave y wys, 
" And of all the ineinv that was there." 
Again : 

«« Here cometh the king of Israel, 
** With a fayre 7neinye.** Steevens. 
So, in Lambard's Archeion, 1635, p. 2 : ** — whilest all the world 
consisted of a few householders, the elder (or father of the family) 
-exercised authoritie over his m^yney.** Reed, 

Though the word meiny be now obsolete, the word menial, which, 
itjderivcd from it, is still in use. On luhose contents, means iht con- 
tents of which. M.Mason. 

Menial is by some derived from servants being iiUra mmnia, or do- 
mesticks. An etymology favoured by the Roman tennination of the 
word. Many, in •Kent's sense, for train or retimte, was usnl tolate «• 
Dryden's time : 

« The manj^ rend the skies with \oiid a\n^kflaaMb^ 
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The leisure of their answer ; gave me cold looks : 
And meeting here the other messenger, 
Whose welcome, I perceiv'd, had poison'd mine, 
(Being the very fellow that of late 
Displayed so saucily against your highness,) 
Having more man than wit about me, drew ;^ 
He rais'd the house with loud and coward cries : 
Your son and daughter found this trespass worth 
The shame which here it suffers. 

Fooi. Winter 's not gone yet,^ if the ^yild geese fly that 
way. 
Fathers, that wear rags, 

Do make their children blind ; 
But fathers, that bear bags. 

Shall see their children kind. 
Fortune, that arrant whore. 
Ne'er turns the key to tlie poor.— 
But, for all this, thou shalt have as many dolours* for thy 
daughters,^ as thou can'st tell in a year. 

Lear, O, how this mother^ swells up toward my heart ! 

^ ffdving more man than ivit about me, drev:;"] The personal pro- 
noun, which is found in the preceding line, is understood before the 
word haffing. The same licence is taken by our poet in other places. 
See Act IV, sc ii : " — and amongst them fill' d him dead ;'* where 
ifiey is understood. So, in Vol. XI, p. 224: 

•< ■ which if granted, 

«« As he made semblance of his duty, v)ould 

<* Have put his knife into him.'* 
where he is understood before loould. See also Harrdetf Act II, sc. 
ii : <« — whereat gricv'd, — tends out arrests." — The modem editors, 
following Sir Thomas Hanmer, read — /drew. Malone. 

4 Winter '* not gone yet, &c.] If this be their behaviour, the king's 
troubles are not yet at an end. Johnson. 

This speech is omitted in the quartos. Steevens, 

s — — dolours — ] Quibble intended between dolours and dollars. 

Hanmer, 
The same quibble had occurred in The Tem,pest, and in Measure 
Jar Measure, Steevens, 

• for thy daughters t'l i. e. on account of thy daughters' ingra* 

titude. In the first part of the sentence dolours is understood in its true 
sense ; in the latter part it is taken for dollars. The modem editors 
have adopted an alteration made by Mr. Theobald,— -/?"o?i» instead 
of for; and following the second folio, read— thy dear daughters. 

7 O, hofw this mother &C."] hear here affects to pass off the swell- 
iiig of his heart ready to burst with gtVei axvdVR^^^ACii^iw^^ ^. 
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JHk/aterica fiasaio ! down, thou climbing sorrow, 
Thy element 's below 1— .Where is this. daughter? 

Kent, With the earl, sir, here within. 

Lear, Follow me not ; 

Stay here. \_Exit, 

Gent, Made you no more offence than what you speak 
of? 

Kent, None. 
How chunce the king comes with so small a train ? 

Fool. An thou hadst been set i' the stocks for that 
question, thou hadst well deserved it. 

Kent, Why, fool ? 

Fool, We '11 set thee to school to an ant,^ to teach thee 



case called the Mother, or Hysterica Passio, which, in our author's 
time, was not thought peculiar to women only. In Harsnet's Decla- 
ration of Popish Impostures^ Richard Mainy, Gent, one of the pre- 
tended demoniacks, deposes, p. 263, that the first night that hecaiTie 
to Denham, the seat of Mr. Peckham, where these impostures were 
managed, he was somewhat evill at ease, and he grew worse and 
worse with an old disease that he had. and which the priests j^er- 
suaded him was from the possession of the devil, viz. *' The disease, 
I spake of was a spice of the Mother, wherewith I had bene troubled 
. . . before my goitig into Fraunce : whether 1 doe rightly term it the 
Mother or no I knowe not . . . When I was sicke of this disease in 
Fraunce, a Scottish doctor of physick then in Paris, called it, as I re- 
member, Vertiginetn Capitis. It risetli .... of a winde in the bbt- 
tome of the belly, and proceeding with a great swelling, causeth a 
very painfull coUicke in the stoniack, and an extraordniary giddiness 
in the head." 

It is.at least very probable, that Shakspeare would not have thought 
of making Lear allect to have the Iljsterick Passion, or Mother, if 
this passage in Harsnet's pamphlet had not suggested it to him, when 
he was selecting the other particulars from it, in order to furnish out 
his character of Tom of Bedlam, to whom this demoniacal gibberish 
is admirably adapted. Percy. 

In p. 25 of the ab.)vc pamphlet it is said " Ma: Maynie had a 
spice of the Hysterica passio, as seems, from his youth, he himselfe 
termes it the Moother^ Ritson. 

8 We *ll set thee to school to an ant. Sec] ** Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard, (says Solomon) learn her ways, and be wise ; which having no 
guide, over-seer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, and ga- 
thereth her food in the ha.r\'est.'* 

By this allusion more is meant than is expressed. If, says the Fool, 
you had been schooled by the ant, you would have kno\yn thact tV\fc 
king's train, like that sagacious animal, prefer the swvutttet q^ V^^ - 
peri^y to the colder season of advcrbity,^roin v?Vv\c\v tvo ^To^x^aK^' --' 
derived; and desert him, whose «« meWow "haw^^^ ^a.^^'>S 
VOL, XIV. u 
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there 's no labourinj^ in the winter. All that follow their 
noses are led by their eyes, but blind men ; and there *s 
not a nose among twenty, but can smell him that 's stink- 
ing.^ Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down a 
hill, lest it break thy neck with following it; but the 
great one that goes up the hill, let him draw thee after. 
When a wise man gives thee^ better counsel, give me 
mine again: I would have none but knaves follow it, 
since a fool gives it. 

That, sir, which serves and seeks for gain. 
And follows but for form, 

Will pack, when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the storm. 

shaken down, and who by "one winter's brush*' has been left "open 
and bare for every storm that blows." Malone. 

All that follcfiii their noses are led by their eyes, but blind men; and 
there *s not a nose among twenty, but can smell him, that '* stinking.] 
The word toicnty refers to the noses of the blirul men, and not to the 
men in general. Steevens. 

Mr. M. Mason supposes we should read sinking. What the Fool| 
says he, wants to describe is, the sagacity of mankfaid, in finding out 
the man whose fortunes are declining. Beed. 

Stinking is the true reading. See a passage from All '* Well that 
Ends Welli which I had quoted, before I was aware that it had like- 
wise been selected by Mr. Malone, for the same purpose of illustra- 
tion, in the following note. Mr. M. Mason's conjecture, however, 
may be countenanced by a passage in Antony and Cleopatra: 
«« Our fortune on the sea is out of breath, 
'« And sinks most lamentably." Steevens. 

"Mankind, says the Fool, may be divided into those who can see 
and those who are blind. All men, but blind men, though they fol- 
low their noses, are led by their eyes ; and this class of mankind, 
sccivg the king ruii^d, have all deserted him : with respect to the 
other class, the blind, who have nothing but their noses to guide 
them, they also fly equally from a king whose fortunes are declining; 
for of the noses of twenty blind men there is not one but can smell 
him, who " being muddy*d in fortune^s mood, sinells somevohat strongly 
qf her displeasure.*^ You need not therefore be surprized at "LtdJrs 
coming with so small a train. 

The quartos read — among a hundred. Malone. 

1 When a uise man gi-oes thee &c.] One cannot too much com- 
mend the caution which our moral poet uses, on all occasions, to 
prevent his sentiment from being perversely taken. So here, having 
given an ironical precept in commendation of perfidy and base deser- 
tion of the unfortunate, for fear it should be understood seriously, 
though delivered by his buffoon or jester, he has the precaution to 
add this beautiful corrective, full of fine sense — ** I wotild have none 
but knsives follow it, since a fool gives it." Warburtcn, 
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But I will tarry ; the fool will stay, 

And let^ the wise man fly : 
The knave turns fool, that runs away ; 
. The fool no knave, perdy. 
Kent, Where leam'd you this, fool ? 
FooL Not i' the stocks, fool. 

Re-enter Lear, ivith Gloster. 

Lear, Deny to speak with me? They are sick? thlBy 
are weary? 
They have travelled hard to-night ? Mere fetches ;^ 
The images of revolt and flying off" 1 
Fetch me a better answer. 

Glo, My dear lord. 

You know the fiery quality of the duke ; 
How unremoveable and fix'd he is 
In his own course. 

Lear, Vengeance! plague! death! confusion!— 
Fiery ? what quality ? Why, Gloster, Gloster, 
I *d speak with the duke of Cornwall, and his wife. 

Glo, Well, my good lord,'* I have inform'd them so. 

Lear, Inform'd them ! Dost thou understand me, man ': 

Glo, Ay, my good lord. 

Lear, The king would speak with Cornwall ; the dear 
father 
Would with his daughter speak, commands her service : 

Are they inform'd of this ?^ My breath and blood ! — 

Fiery ? the fiery duke ? — Tell the hot duke, that® — 

2 But I Villi tarry s the fool viill stay. 

And let &c.] I think this passage erroneous, though both the co- 
pies concur. The sense will be mended if wc read: 
But I tot II tarry ; the fool viill stay. 
And let the viiae man Jiy ; 
The fool turns Jknave, that run* a^ay ; 
The knave no faol, — 
That I stay with the king is a proof that I am a fool ; the Wise 
men are deserting him. There is knavery in this 4eserdon9 but there 
is no folly, yohnson. 

3 Mere fetches i'] Though this line is now defective^ perhaps it 
•riginally stood thus : 

Mere fetdies all ; — . Steevens, 

4 Glo. Well, &c.] This, with the following qieech, k 
the quartos. Steevens, 

* Are they infornCd cf tlu9?'\ This line is not In tiw 
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No, but not yet :^may be, he is not well : 

Infirmity doth still neglect all office, 

Whereto our health is bound ; we are not ourselves, 

When nature, being oppress'd, commands the mind 

To suffer with the body : I '11 forbear ; 

And am fallen out with my more headier will, 

To take the indispos'd and sickly fit 

For the sound man. — Death on my state ! wherefore 

[^Lo9ktng on Kent. 
Should he sit here ? This act persuades me,^ 
That this remotion^ of the duke and her 
Is practice only.^ Give me my servant forth: 
Go, tell the duke and his wife, I 'd speak with them, 
Now, presently : bid them come forth and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door I '11 beat the drum, 
Till it cry — Siee/i to death.^ 

Glo, I 'd have all well betwixt you. \_Exit. 

Lear. O me, my heart, my rising heart !— but, down. 

FooL C17 to it, nuncle, as the cockney* did to the eels, 

6 Tell the hot duke, that — ] The quartos read— Tell the hot 

duke, that Lear — . Steevens. 

7 77i/* act persuades wze,] As the measure is here defective* 

perhaps our author wrote : 

17iis act ahnost persuades me, — . Steevens. 

^ ' this remotion — ] From their own house to that of the 

£arl of Glostcr. Malone. 

9 Is practice only.'] Practice is, in Shakspeare, and other old wri- 
ters, used commonly in an ill sense for unlawful artifice. Johnson. 

1 Till it cry — Sleep to death.] This, as it stands, appears to be a 
mere nonsensical rhapsody. Perhaps w^e should read — Death to sleep, 
instead of Sleep to death. M. Mason. 

The meaning of this passage seems to be — I *11 beat the drum till 
it cries out — Let thein awake no inore; — Let their present sleep be tlieir 
last. 

Somewhat similar occurs in Troilus and Cressida : 
** ■ the death tokens of it 
" Cry — No recovery.^* 

The sentiment of Lear does not therefore, in my opinion, deserve 
the censure bestowed on it by Mr. M. Mason, but is, to the full, as 
defensible as many other bursts of dramatick passion. Steevens, 

2 • the cockney — ] It is not easy to determine the exact power 

of this term of contempt, which, as the editor of The Canterbury 
Tales of Chaucer observes, might have been originally borrowed 
from the kitchen. From the ancient ballad of The Turnament of 
Tottenham^ published by Dr. Percy in his second volume of Ancient 
Poetry, p. 24, it should seem to signify a cook: 
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when she put them i' the paste^ alive ; she rapp'd 'em* 
o* the coxcombs with a stick, and cry*d, Down, wantonsy 
down : 'Twas her brother, that, in pure kindness to his 
horse, buttered his hay. 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, Gloster, and Servants. 
JLear^ Good morrow to you both. 



" At that feast were they served in rich array ; 
** Every five and five had a cokeneyP 
1. e. a took^ or scuilion, to attend them. 

Shakspeare, however, in Tnoelfth Ntght, makes his Clown say— 
** I am afraid this great lubber the world, will prove a cochiey.** In 
this place it seems to have a signification not unlike that which it 
bears at present ; and, indeed, Chaucer, in his JReve*s Tale, ver. 4205, 
appears to employ it with such a meaning : 

" And when this jape is tald another day, 
** I shall be halden a dafie or a cokenay.'** 
Meres, likewise, in the Second Part of his Wifs Conimoinvealth, 
1598, observes, that " many cockney and wanton women are often 
sick, but in faith they cannot tell where." Deckar, also, in his Newes 
from Hell, &c. 1696, has the following passage : <* 'Tis not their 
fault, but our mother's, our cockering mothers, who for their labour 
made us to be called cockneys.** See the notes on The Canterbury 
Tales of Chaucer, Vol. IV, p. 253, where the reader will meet with 
more information on this subject. Steevens. 

Cockenay, as Dr. Percy imagines, cann. : be a cook or scullion, but 
is some dish which I am unable to ascertain. My authority is the fol- 
lowing epigram from Davies : 

*< He that comes every day, shall have a cock-7iay, 
** And he that comes but now and then, shall have a fat hen." 
Epigram on English Proverbs, 179. JVhalley, 
Mr. Malone expresses his doubt whether cockney means a scullion, 
&c. in The Turnament cf Tottenham ; and to the lines already quoted 
from J. Davies's Scourge of Folly, adds the two next : 

** But cocks that to hens come but now and then, 
** Shall have a cock-nay^ not the fat hen." 
I have been lately informed, by an old lady, that, during her child- 
hood, she remembers having eaten a kind of sugar pellets called at 
that time cockneys. Steeve?is, 

3 . the eels, vihen she put them i' the paste — ] Hintuig that 

the eel and Lear are in the same danger. Johnson. 

The Fool does not compare Lear himself to the ee/*,but his rising 
choler. M. Mason, 

This reference is not sufficiently explained. The paste, or crust of a 
pie, in Shakspeare's time, was called a coffin, Henley. 

*— .*Ae rapp'd 'em — ] So the quartos. The folio reads— she 
knapt 'em. Malone. 

Rapp'd must be the true reading, as the only £cnse of the verb— 1» 
knap, is to snap, or break asunder* Steever.t. 

V 2 
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Com. Hail to your grace ! 

[Kent is set at Liberty. 

Reg. I am glad to see your highness. 

Lear. Regan, I think you are ; 1 know what reason 
I have to think so: if thou should*st not be glad, 
I would divorce me from thy mother's tomb, 
Sepulch'ring* an adultress. — O, are you free ? [To Kent. 
Some other time for that. — Beloved Regan, 
Thy sister 's naught : O Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp-toolh*d unkindness, like a vulture, here,^^ 

[Points to his Heart. 
I can scarce speak to thee ; thou 'It not believe. 
Of how deprav'd a quality^ — O Regan I 

Reg. I pray you, sir, take patience ; I have hope. 
You less know how to value her desert, 
Than she to scant her duty.^ 

* Sepuich*ring — ] This word is accented in the same manner by 
X Fairfax and Milton : 

" As if his work should his sepulcher be." C. i, St. 25. 
** And so sepulchefd in such pump dost lie." 

Milton on Shakspeare^ line 15. Steevens. 

* — — she hath tied 

Sharp-toot h'd unkindness ^ like a vulture^ here,"] Alluding to the 
fable of Prometheus. Warburton. 

7 Of Amu deprav*d a quality — ] Thus the quarto. The folio reads : 

With /iosLu depraved a quality — . Johnson. 

8 Than she to scant her duty.'\ The word scafit is directly contrary 
to the sense intended. The quarto reads: 

— — slack her duty, 
which is no better. May we not change it thus : 
IItu less knovi hova to value her desert. 
Than she to scan her duty. 
To scan may be to ^neasuie or proportion. Yet our author uses his 
negatives with such licentiousness, that it is hatdly safe to make any 
alteration. Scant may mean to adapt, X.o Jit,\o proportion; which 
sense seems still to be retained in the mechanical term scantling. 

yohnson. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer had proposed this change of scant into tcan; 
but surely no alteration isneceshary. The other reading — slack, would 
answer as well. Ycu less knew how to value her desert, than she 
(knows) to iCtZKf her duty, i.e. than she can be capable of being 
wanting in her duty. I have at least given the intended meaning of the 
passage. Steeiens. 

Shakspeare, without doubt, intended to make Regan say — I have 
hope that the fact i-nll rather turn outy that you inoiv not how to appre^ 
eiate her Tncrit, than that^^ kncFv^s Kgto to.^ca.wt., or be ^?vK.Vwvt in^ 
Aer duty. But that he has expressed lVvi& ^ttv\\mtxvx\sva<:<;>iTaXf^'^^NR^ 
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Lear. Say ,^ how is that ? 

Reg, I cannot think, my sister in the least 
Would fail her obligation : If, sir, perchance^ 
She have restrained the riots of your followers, 
'Tis on such ground, and to such wholesome end. 
As clears her from all blame. 

Ltar, My curses on her ! 

Reg, O, sir, you are old ; 



I think, dearly appear from inverting the sentence, without changing 
a word. " I have hope (says Regan) that she knows mor€\or better} 
how to scant her duty, than you .now how to value her desert." i. e. 
I have hope, that she is more perfect, more an adept, (if the expres- 
sion maybe allowed) in the nonperformance of her duty, than you 
are perfect, or accurate, in the estimation of her merit. 

In The Winter'* s Tale we meet with an inaccuracy of the same 
kind : 

" — — I ne'er heard yet, 

** That any of these bolder vices wanted 

** Less impudence to gainsay what they did, 

** Than to perform it first." 
where, as Dr. Johnson has justly observed, <* vianted should be had, 
or /ess should be more*' Again, in Cjmibeiine: " — be it but to for- 
tify her judgment, which else an easy battery might lay flat, for tak« 
ing a beggar without iess quality." Here also less should certainly be 
more. 

Again, in Macbeth : 

«* Who cannot loant the thought how monstrous 

•* It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 

«* To kill the gracious Duncan ?" 
Here unquestionably for cannot the poet should have written can. 
See also Antony and Cleopatra^ Act IV, sc. xii, Vol. XIII. 

If Lear is less knowing in the valuation of Goneril's desert, than 
she is in her scanting of her duty, then she knows ^e«er how to scant ot 
be deficient in her duty, than he knows how lo appreciate her desert. 
Will any one maintain, that Regan meant to express a hope that 
this would prove the case ? 

Shakipeare perplexed himself by placing the word less before 
inow; for if he had written, *' I have hope that you rather know 
how to make her desert iess than it is, (to underrate it in your esti- 
mation) than that she at all knows how to scant herduty," all would 
have been clear ; but, by placing less before know, this meaning is 
destroyed. 

Those who imagine that this passage is accurately expressed as it 
now stands, deceive themselves by this fallacy : in paraphraung it« 
they always take the word less out of its place, and connect it^ or 
some other synonymous word, with the woraLcfnot. MdUwf ' 

9 Sar,&c.] This, M wdlMtb«fottowte«Midb»' 
quartos. Sieevew. 
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Nature in you stands on the very verge 

Of her confine : you should be rul'd, and led 

By some discretion, that discerns your state 

Better than you yourself: Therefore, I pray you, 

That to our sister ypu do make return ; 

Say, you have wrong'd her, sir. 

Lear, Ask her forgiveness ? 

Do you but mark how this becomes the house :^ 
Dtar daughter^ I confess that I am old ; 
Age is unnecessary :* on my knees I beg, [Kneeling, 

That you *il -vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food, 

Reg. Good sir, no more ; these are unsightly tricks : 
Return you to my sister. 



1 Do you but mark horn this becomes the house ?] The order of fa- 
milies duties of relation. Warburton. 

In The Te^npest we have again nearly the same sentiment : 
** But O how oddly will it sound that I 
** Must ask my child forgiveness ?'* Malone. 

Dr. Warburton's ex])lanarion may be supported by the following 
passage in Milton on Divorce^ B. II. ch xii : " — the restraint where- 
of^ who is not too thick -sighted, may see how hurtful, how destruc- 
tive, it is to the house, the church, and commonwealth ! * Toilet. 

The old reading may likewise receive additional support from the 
following passage in The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 1598: *'Come 
Up to supper; it will become the house wonderfull well " 

Mr. I oUet has since furnished me with the following extract from" 
Sir Thomas Smith's Com^monnuealth of England, 4to. 1601, chap. 11, 
which has much the same expression, and explains it. " They two 
together [man and wife] ruieth the house The house I call here, the 
man, the woman, their children, their servants ; bond and free," &c. 

Sueoens, 

Again, in Painter's Palace of Pleasure: — '* The gentleman s wife 
one day could not refraine (beholding a s'agges head set up in the 
gentleman's house) from breaking in:o a laughter before his face^ 
saying how that head became the house very well." Henderson. 

3 Age is unnecessary :] i. e. Old age ha- few wants. Johnson,' 
This usage of the word unnecessary is quite without example ; and 
I believe my learned coadjurcr has rather improved than explained 
the meaning of his author, who seems to have designed to say no 
more than that it seems unnecessary to children that the lives of their 
parents should be prolonged Age is unnecessurj, may mean^ old peopie 
are useless. So, in The Old imu, Ijy Massinger: 

** your laws extend not to det:ert, 

** But to unnecessary years ; and, my lord, 
" His are nn: such.'* Steevens. ^ 
^ Unnecessaty in Lear's speech, I believe, means^n V3ant (fnectssd' 
ries, unable to procure than, Tyrwhitt. 
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Lear, Never, Regan : 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 
Look'd black upon me ;' struck me with her tongue, 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart :— 
All the stor*d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! Strike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameness ! 

Corn, Fy, fy, fy ! 

Lear, You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes 1 Infect her beauty. 
You fen-suck*d fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 
To fall and blast her pride*t 

3 Look'd black upon we/] To look black, may easily be explained 
to look cloudy or gloomy. See Milton : 

*' So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
** Grew darker at their frown." '^hnson. 
So, Holinshed, Vol. Ill, p. 1157 : '* — the bishops thereat repined, 
and looked black." Toilet. 

4 To fall and blast her pride!"] Thus the quarto: The folio reads 
not so well, to fall and blister. Johnson . 

Fall is, I think, used here as an active verb, agpiifying to humble or 
pull down. Te fen-suck* d fogs dt awn from the earth by the pcmserful aC' 
tion of the su7i, infect her beauty , so as to fall and blast, i. e. humble and 
destroy, her priae. Shakspeare in other places usQsfall in an active 
sense. So, in Otliello: 

" Each dr; p she falls will prove a crocodile.'* 
Again, in Troilus andCressidai 
** — make h'lm fall 

** His crest, that prouder than blue Iris bends." 
In the old play of King Leir our poet foiuid — 

'* I ever thought that pride would have T^falU^ Malone. 
I see no occasion for supposing with Malone, that the -wordi fall is 
to be considered in an iaccive sense, as signifying to hutnbie or ptdl 
dcwn; it appears to me to be used in this passage in its common ac- 
ceptation ; and that the plain meaning is this, ** You fen-suck'd fogs, 
drawn up by the sun in order to fall down again and blast her pride." 

il/. Mason, 
I once proposed the same explanation to Dr. Johnson,but he would 
not receive it. Steevetis. 

f A similar passage in The Tempest, (see Vol. II, p. 65,) while it 
confirms the opinion of Mr. Mason, is, a direct proof of the facility 
with which our author borrows from hii itself: 
Cal. " All the infections that the sun sucks up 

** From bogs, fens, fiats, on Prosper^/, and make him 
** By inch-meal a disease 1" 
Again, p. 34 : 

'« As wicked dew, as ere my mother brush'd, 
" With raven's feather, from Wiwhotesomo;/^ 
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I^eg- O the blest gods ! 

So will you wish on me, when the i*ash mood 's on.* 

JLear, No, Regan, thou shalt never have my curse ; 
Thy tender-hefted nature® shall not give 
Thee o'er to harshness ; her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort, and not bum 'J *Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes,^ 
And, in conclusion, to oppose the bolt 
Against my coming in : thou better know'st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude ; 
Thy half o' the kingdom hast thou not forgot, 



** Drop on you both! a south-west blow on ye, 
<* A7id blister you all o'er/*' Am. Ed. 

8 I Huhen the rash mood '* on.] Thus the folio. The quartos read 

only, — 'cuhen the rash mood perhaps leaving the sentence purp<.se- 

ly unfinished, as indeed I should wish it to be left, rather than coun- 
tenance the admission of a line so inharmonious as that in the rext. 

Steevens, 

• Thy tender hefted nature — ] Hefted seems to mean the same as 
heaved. Tender -hefted, i.e. whose bosom is agitated by tender pas- 
sions. The formation of such a participle, I believe, cannot be gram- 
matically accounted for. Shakspeare uses hefts for heavings in The 
Winter^s Tale, Act II. Both the quartos however read, " tender- 
hested nature;" which may mean a nature which is governed by 
gentle dispositions. Hest is an old word signifying command. So, in 
The Wars of Cyrus. &c. 1594 : 

" Must yield to hest of others that be free." 
Hefted is the reading of the folio. Steevens. 

7 Do comfort and not bum :] The same thought, but more expand- 
ed, had already occurred in Sir Philip Sidney's Astrophel and Stella: 
•* She comes with light and warmth, which like Aurora prove 
*• Of gentle force, so that mine eyes dare gladly play 
*< With such a rosie morne, whose beames, most freshly gay, 
** Scorch notf but onely doe darke chilling sprites remove." 

Steewng, 

• — to scant my sizes,] To contract my allowances or propor- 
tions settled, yohnson. 

A sizer is one of the lowest rank of students at Cambridge, and 
lives on a stated allowance. 

Sizes are certain portions of bread, beer, or other victuals, which 
in publick societies are set down to the account of particular persons: 
a word still used in colleges. So, in The Return from Parnassus: 

<* You are one of the devil's fellow-commoners ; one that sizeih 
tl^e deviPs butteries." Steevens. 

S90 9kiizc'm,Mui^}i*^Dictima9y. Toilet. 
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Wherein I thee endow'd. 

Reg. Good sir> to the purpose. 

[Trumfieta within. 
Lear. Who put my man i' the stocks ? 
Com. What trumpet 's that? 

JEnter Steward. 
jReg. I know 't, my sister's :^ this approves her letter, 
That she would soon be here.— -Is your lady come ? 
Lear. This is a slave, whose easy-borrow'd pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows :— 
Out, varlet, from my sight ! 

Com. What means your graee ? 

Lear. Who stock'd my servant ? Regan, I have good 
hope 
Thou didst not know of 't.— Who comes here ? O hea- 
vens, 

Enter Goneril. 
If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience,^ if yourselves are old,* 

• Corn. What trumpet^s that? 
Reg. I know 't, my sister* s:'\ Thus, in Othello: 
"The Moor, — Iknofvs his trumpet.'* 
It should seem from both these passages, and others that might be 
quoted, that the approach of great personages was announced by 
some distinguishing note or tune appropriately used by their own 
trumpeters. Cornwall knows not the present sound ; but to Regan, 
who had often heard her sister's trumpet, the first flourish of it was 
as familiar as was that of the Moor to the ears of lago. Steeven^. 

1 If you do love old men^ if your sweet sioay 
Allow obedience, if yourselves are old^"] Mr. Upton has proved by 
irresistible authority, that to allo^v signifies not only to pernnit, but to 
mpprove, and has deservedly replaced the old reading, which Dr. 
Warburton had changed into halloo obediencct not recollecting the 
scripture expression, The Lord alloweth the righteous. Psalm xi, ver. 
6. So, in Greene'* s Never too late, 1616 : *< — she allows of thee for 
love, not for lust.'* Again, in his Farewell to Follie, 1617 : ** I allov) 
those pleasing poemsof Guazzo, which begin," &c. Again, Sir Tho- 
mas North's translation of Plutarch, concerning the reception with 
which the death of Cxsar met : *' they neither greaily reproved, nor 
aliased iht fact;" Dr. Warburton might have found the emendation 
which he proposed, in Tate's alteration of King Lear, which was 
first published in 1687. Steevens. 

2 if yourselves are old,'] Thus Statius, Theb, X, 705. 

•* — hoc, oro, munus concede parenti, 
« Si tua maturis ^gnentur temporacanis, 
'* Et sis ipse parens." SteewM. 
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Make it your cause ; send down, and take my part !— • 
Art not asham'd to look upon this beard? — [7b Go!r. 
O, Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand? 

Gon, Why not by the hand, sir ? How have I offended ? 
All *s not offence, that indiscretion finds,^ 
And dotage terms so. 

Lear, O, sides, you are too tough I 

Will you yet hold ? — How came my man i' the stocks ? 

Com. I set him there, sir : but his own disorders 
Deserv'd much less advancement.^ 

Lear, You ! did you ? 

Reg. I pray you, father, being weak, seem so.* 
If, till the expiration of your month. 
You will return and sojourn with my sister. 
Dismissing half your train, come then to me; 
I am now from home, and out of that provision 
Which shall be needful for your entertainment. 

Lear. Return to her, and fifty men dismiss'd ? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To wage against the enmity o' the air; 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl,— 
Necessity's sharp pinch \^ — Return with her ? 

3 — that indiscret ion dnds."] FincU is here used in the same sense 
as when a jury is said to Jind^ bill, to which it is an allusion. Our 
author again uses the same word in the same sense in Hamlet^ Act 
V, sc. i: 

" Why, *tis Jbund so." Edwards. 
To Jifid is little more than to think. The French use their word 
trori'ver in the same sense { and we still say I fiiul time tedious, or I 
Jtnd company troublesome, without thinking on a jury. Steepens. 

* — — much less advancement.] The w-ord advancement is ironi- 
cally used for conspicuouaness of punishment ; as we now say, a m>an 
is advanced to the pillory. We should read ; 

— — hut his own disorders 
Deserved much \no\-Q advancement, yohnson. 
By less advancement is meant, a still worse or more disgraceful si- 
tuation ; a situation not so reputable. Percy. 

Cornwall certainly means, that Kent's disorders had entitled him 
even to a post of less honour than the stocks. Steevens, 

* I pray you father^ being weak ^ seem so."] The meaning is, since 
you are weak^ be content lo think yourself weak, ^ohittm. 

^ No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 
' To wage against the enmity o the air ; 

To be 1 1 camraie 'Viith the uW/andc'wlj — 
Necessity's sharp pinch \'\ To «u3age '\s oix^t^ "OfiR^i^ai^^aXi^^ V\^- 
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•Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerless took 

Our youngest bom, I could as well be brought 

To knee his throne, and, squire-like, pension beg 

To keep base \iie7 afoot : — Return with her ? 

Persuade me rather to be slave and sumpter^ 

To this detested groom. [^Looking on the Steward. 

Gon, At your choice, sir. 

Lear, I pr'ythee, daughter, do not make me mad ; 
I will not trouble thee, my child; farewel : 
We '11 no more meet, no more see one another:— 
But yet thou art my flesh,^ my blood, my daughter; 
Or, rather, a disease that 's in my flesh, 
Which I must needs call mine : thou art a boil,^ 
A plague-sore,2 an embossed carbuncle,^ 



out the word voar after it, and yet signifies to make war, as before is 
ti^is play : 

'* My life I never held but as a pawn 

*' To <xi:age against thine enemies.'* 
The words — necessity s sharp pinch ! appear to be the reflection of 
Lear on the wretched sort of existence he had descrihied in the pre- 
ceding lines. Steevens. 

f — base life — ] i. e. In m servile state. Johnson. 

8 — and sumpter — ] Sumpter is a horse that carries necessaries 
on a journey, though sometinnes used for the case to carry them in. 
— See Beaunnont and Fletcher's Noble Gentleman, Seward's edit. 
Vol. VIII, note 35 ; and Cupid" s Revenge: 

** < 1 'U have a horse to leap thee, 

*' And thy base issue shall carry sunipters.'*^ '" 

Again, in Webster's Duchess of Malfy, 1623 : 

'< His is indeed a guarded sumpter-clothf 

" Only for the remove o* the court." Steevens, 

• But yet thou art my flesh, &c.] So, in King Henry VI, Part I : 

** God knows, thou art a collop ofmyjleshJ'* Steevens. 

1 ■ thou art a boil, &c.] The word in the old copies is written 
kyle, and all the modern editors have too strictly followed them. The 
mistake arose from the wor I boil being often pronounced as if writ- 
ten bile. In the folio, we find in Coriolanus the same false spelling as 
here: 

** ^ylea [boils] and plagues 

•* Plaster you o'er !" Malone. 

* A plague-sore,] So, in Thomas Lupton's Fourth Booke of Notable 
^Thinges, bl. 1. 4to : •< If you wyll knowe whether one shall escape or 
not, that is infected with the plague, (having the fJ^ague-«ore^ ^5^%^ 
the partie,&c. And also anoint xYatpLamLt-wr^'^ %w:. T\kR jiUH5«»*-iart» 
we may suppose, was the decisive maiXK. o£ VA£ec6oa» Steemu * ■-.h 

VOL, ^IV. X , ^ 
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In my corrupted blood. But I '11 not chide thee ; 

Let shame come when it will, I do not call it : 

I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove : 

Mend, when thou canst ; be better, at thy leisure : 

I can be patient ; I can stay with Regan, 

I, and my hundred knights. 

Beg, Not altogether so, sir; 

I look'd not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome : Give ear, sir, to my sister ; 
For those that mingle reason with your passion, 
Must be content to think you old, and so — 
But she knows what she does. 

Lrar, Is this well spoken now ? 

Reg. I dare avouch it, sir: What, fifty followers? 
Is it not well ? What should you need of more ? 
Yea, or so many ? sith that both charge and danger 
Speak 'gainst so great a number? How, in one house, 
Should many people, under two commands. 
Hold amity ? 'Tis hard ; almost impossible. 

Gon. Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From those that she calls servants, or from mine? 

Beg. Why not, my lord ? If then they chanc'd to black 
you, 
AVe could controul them : If you will come to me, 
(For now I spy a danger) I entreat you 
To bring but five and twenty ; to no more 
Will I give place, or notice. 

/.ear. I gave you all — 

Beg. And in good time you gave it. 

Ijcar. Made you my guardians, my depositaries; 
But kept a reservation to be follow'd 
With such a number : What, must I come to you 
With five and twenty, Regan ? said you so? 

Beg. And speak it again, my lord ; no more with me. 

I.ear, Those wicked creatures yet do look well-fa- 
vour 'd, 
When others are more wicked ;^ not being the worst, 

3 — — • embossed carbuncle,'] EtnJjotsed is svceUing, protuberant. 

yokiiscn. 
So, in Timon cf Athens: 

** Whom once a day with \i\s embossed iroth. 

«* The turbulent surge shall cover." Steepens. 
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Stands in some rank of praise : — I *ll go with thee ; 

iTo GoN. 

Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty, 
And thou art twice her love. 

Gon, Hear me, my lord ; 

What need you five and twenty, ten, or five, 
To follow in a house, where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you ?. 

Heg. What need one ? 

Lear. O, reason not the need : our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beast's : thou art a lady ; 
If only to go warm were gorgeous. 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear'st. 
Which scarcely keeps thee warm. — But, for true need,— 
You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need I* 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man,* 
As full of grief as age ; wretched in both ! 
If it be you that stir these daughters' hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger ! 
O, let not women's weapons, water-drops. 
Stain my man's cheeks 1— No, you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both, 
That all the world shall — I will do such things, — 
What they are, yet I know not ; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think, I '11 weep ; 
No, I '11 not weep :— 
I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 

* Those wicked creatures yet do look luelljavour^i 

When others are more wicked;] This passage, I think, should 
be pointed thus : 

Those fvicked creatures yet do look vxllJavQur'd, 
When others are more vj'icked; not being the worst 
Stands in somje rank of praise.' 
That is, to be not the vjorst deserves some praise. Tyrahitt. 

* —patience, patience I need /^ I believe the word jto/ience was 
repeated inadvertently by the compositor. Malone. 

The compositor hsis repeated the wrong word : Read : 
Tou hea'oen*, give m.e that patience that I need. 
Or, still better, perhaps : 

You heavens, give me patience !-^that I need» lUuon, 

6 .^..^foor old Tnoit,] The quarto hat, poor old feihio, JohnsaiL. ^ 
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Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws/ 
Or ere I '11 weep : — O, fool, I shall go mad ! 

r Exeunt Leah, Glo. Kent, and Fool. 

Com, Let us withdraw, 'twill be a storm. 

[^Storm heard at a Distance. 

Heff. This house 

Is little ; the old man and his people cannot 
Be well bestow'd* 

Go7i, 'Tis his own blame ; he hath put 

Himself from rest,^ and must needs taste' his folly. 

JReg, For his particular, I *11 receive him gladly. 
But not one follower. 

Gon, So am I purposed. 

Where is my lord of Gloster ? 

Re-enter Gloster. 

Com, Followed the old man forth :— he is retum'd. 

Glo. The king is in high rage. 

Com. Whither is he going? 

Glo. He calls to horse ;® but will I know not whither. 

Corn, 'Tis best to give him way ; he leads himself. 

Gon. My lord, entreat him by no means to stay. 

Glo. Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak winds. 
Do sorely ruffle ;i for many miles about 
There 's scarce a bush. 

Meff. O, sir, to wilful men. 

The injuries, that they themselves procure. 
Must be their schoolmasters: Shut up your doors; 
He is attended with a desperate train ; 

7 ->— into a hundred thousand flaws,] A Jiam signifying a crack 
or other similar imperfection, our author, with his accustomed li- 
cense, uses the word here for a snudl broken particle. So again, in the 
fifth Act: 

*« But his Jlam'd heart 

*« Burst smilingly.'* Malone. 

« he hath put 

Himtelf from re*f,] The personal pronoun was supplied by Sh* 
Thomas Hanmer. He hath was formerly contracted thus ; Waxh ; 
and hence perhaps the mistake. Malone, 

• Com. Whither is he going ? 
Glo. He calls to horse i\ Omitted in the quartos. Steevens. 

1 Do sorely ruffle ;] Thus the folio. The Quartos read— Do sorely 
russel, i . e. rustle. Steevens. 
J^uffle is certainly the true reading. A ruffier^ in our author's time, 
WHS a noisy, Ifouterous, swaggerer. Jklolone. 
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I 

And what they may incense him to,^ being apt 
To have his ear abus'd, wisdom bids fear. 

Cor?u Shut up your doors, my lord ; 'tis a wild night; 
My Regan counsels well : come out o' the storm. [^Exeunt. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

./f Heath, 

j1 Storm is heard^ with Thunder and Lightning, 

Enter Kent, and a Gentleman, meeting, 

Kent, Who 's here, beside foul weather? 

Gent, One minded like the weather, most unquietly. 

Kent, I know you; Where 's the king? 

Gent, Contending with the fretful element :^ 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 
Or swell the curled waters *bove the main,* 
That things might change, or cease: tears his white 
hair j^ 

2 , incense hirn ^o,] To incense is here, as in other places, to 
instigatft, Malone. 

3 ^-'^ the fretful element:] i, e. the air. Thus the quartos; for 
which the editor of the folio substituted elements. Malone. 

* OrsHJoell tlie curled ijsaters *bcne the main,] The main seems to 
signify here the tnain land, the continent. So, in Bacon's War vJtth 
Spain : *« In 1589, we turned challengers, and invaded the main of 
Spain." 

• This interpretation sets the two objects of I^ear*s desire in proper 
opposition to each other. He wishes for the destruction of the world, 
cither by the winds blowing the land into the waters, or raising the 
waters so as to overwhelm the land. 
So, Lucretius, III, 854 : 

" terra mari miscebitur. et mare coclo.'* 

See also the jEfieid I, 133, and XII, 204. Steevens. 
So, in Troilus and Cressida : 

«< ' The bowided vjaters 
** Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores 
" And make a sop of all this solid globe.*' 
'TJie main is again used for the land, in Hainlet : 

" Goes it against the main of Poland, sir ?'* Malone. 

* — — tears his lohite hair i'\ The six following verses were omit- 
ted in all the late editions; I have replaced xYitYCV iioTi\\}w^S\x'aX^S>vox 
the/ are certain]/ Shakspeare's. Fot^, 

X 2 
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Which the impetuous blasts, with eyeless rage^ 

Catch in their fury, and make nothing of: 

Strives in his little world of man to ouWicom 

The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain.® 

This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch,^ 

The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 

Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs, 

And bids what will take all.^ 

Keyit, But who is with him ? 

G&nt, None but the fool ; who labours to out-jest 
His heart-struck injuries. 

Ktnt, Sir, I do know you ; 

And dare, upon the warrant of my art,^ 

The first folio ends the speech at change or cease, and begins again 
at Kent's question, But noho is ivith hitn ? The whole speech is forci- 
ble, but too long for the occasion, and properly retrenched, yohnson. 

^ Strives in his little viorld of man to out-scorn 
The to-and-fro-confiicting v:ind and rain,"] Tlius the old copiM. 
But I suspect we should read — owt-stortn : i. e. as Nestor expresset 
it in Troilus and Cressida : 

** with an accent tun'd in self-same key, 

** Returns to chiding fortune :" 
i. e. makes a return to it, gives it as g^od as it brings, confronts it 
^ith self comparisons. 

Again, in King Lear, Act V : 

** Myself could else outfrovsn false fortune's ^cm'n." 
Again, in Kingyohn: 

*' Threaten the threatner, and outface the brow, 
*« Of bragging horror." 
Again, (and more decisively ) in The Loner's Cofmplaint, attributed 
to our author : 

" Storining her vaorld with sorrow's wind and rain." Sieevens, 

7 This night viherein the cub-drawn bear would coMh,'\ Culh-dramn 
has been explained to signify draiun by nature to itsyoungirwhtreaAJM 
means, luhosc dugs are dra^vn dry by its young. For no animals Utave 
their dens by night but for prey. So that the meaning is, 'f that even 
hunger, and the support of its young, would not force the bear to 
leave his den in such a night." Warburton. 

Shakspeare has the same image in As you Like it: 
*' A lioness, v.'ith udders all drawn dry, 

** Lay couching . ." 

Again, ibide^n: 

'* Food to the sucked and hurgry lioness*" Steevens. 

8 Ami bids what ivill take all.] So, in Antony and Cleopatra, £no- 
barbus says 

<« I 'U strike, and cry, Take alW Steeven*. 

^ — u/Kfn the warraxiX ofwy ^xX^ TYvxKi \\i^ c^^Aoi^. *Wet€<A\« 
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Commend a dear thing to you. There is division, 
Although as yet the face of it be cover'd 
With mutual cunning, 'twixt Albany and Cornwall ; 
Who have (as who have not,i that their great stars 
ThronM and set high ?) servants, who seem no less ; 
Which are to France the spies and speculations 
Intelligent of our state ; what hath been seen,* 
Either in snuffs and packings^ of the dukes; 
Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Against the old kind king ; or something deeper. 
Whereof, perchance, these are but furnishings ;^— 
[But, true it is,* from France there comes a power 

— " my note*- — ** The warrant of my art** seems to mean— on the 
strength of my skill \n physiogpiomy. Steeoena. 

upon the vtarrant of my art,] On the strength of that art or 
skill, which teaches lis ** to find tfie mind's construction in the face.** 
The passag^e in Macbeth from which I have drawn this paraphrase, 
in which the word art is again employed in the same sense, confirms 
the reading of the quartos. The folio reads — upon the warrant of 
my Tiote : i. e. says Dr. Johnson, ** my observation of your character." 

J\Iialo:ie. 

1 Who have (as who have not^"] The eight subsequent verses were 
degraded by Mr. Pope, as unintelligible, and to no purpose. For my 
part, I see nothing in them but what is very easy to be nnderstood ; 
and the lines seem absolutely necessary to clear up the motives upon 
which France prepared his invasion : nor without them is the sense 
of the context complete. Theobald. 

The quartos omit these lines. Steevens. 

s — V3hat hath been seen,'] What follows, are the circumstances 
in the state of the kingdom, of which he supposes the spies gave 
France the intelligence. Steevens. 

3 Either in snuffs and packings — ] Snuffs are dislikes, and pack- 
ings underhand contrivances. 

So, in Henry /F, P. I : *< Took it in snuff;** and in King Edward 
in, 1599 : 

** T\i\& packing QsWy we both shall tremble for it." 
Ag^in, in Stanyhurst's Virgil, 1582; 

*« With two gods packing one woman silly to cozen." 
We still talk of j&aciiw^ juries, and Antony says of Cleopatra, that 
she has "jbrtciV cards with Caesar." Steevens. 

-* — are but furnishings ;] Furnishings are what we now call 
Colours, external pretences, yonnson. 

A furnish anciently signified a sample. So, in the Preface tQ 
Greene's Groatsworth of Wit, 1621 : " To lend the Wflirid n J%r;pJ[ 
of wit, she lays her own to pawn." Stecoms. ^kftt 

s But, true it is, &c.] In the old editkniB we tint fe^t 
which I have inserted ia the text, wbkh aeem: 
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Into this sc:atter'd kingdom ; who already, 
Wise in our negligence, have secret feet 
In some of our best ports,^ and are at point 
To show their open banner. — Now to you : 
If on my credit you dare build so far 
To make your speed to Dover, you shall find 

as a preparatory to the arrival of the French army with Cordelia in 
Act IV. How both these, and a whole scene between Kent and this 
gendeman in the fourth Act, came to be left out in all the later edi- 
tions, I cannot tell ; they depend upon each other, and very much 
contribute to clear that incident. Pope. 

• from France there comta a power 

Into this scatter'd kingdom, ; ivho already, 
Wi9e in our negligence, have secret feet 

In some of our best ports,'} This speech, as it now stands, is col- 
lected from two editions : the eight lines degraded by Mr. Pope, arc 
found in the folio, not in the quarto ; the following lines inclosed in 
crotchets are in the quarto, not in the folio. So that if the sfieech be 
read with omission of the former, it will stand according to the first 
edition ; and if the former are read, and the lines that follow them 
omitted, it will then stand according to the second. The speech is 
BOW tedious, because it is formed by a coalition of both. The second 
edition is generally best, and was probably nearest to Shakspeare's 
last copy ; but in this passage the first is preferable : for in the folio, 
the messenger is sent, he knows not why, he knows not whither. I 
suppose Shakspeare thought his plot opened rather too early, and 
made the alteration to veil the event from the audience ; but trusting 
too much to himself, and full of a single purpose, he did not accom- 
modate his new lines to the rest of the scene. Scattered mtz,m divided y 
unsettled, disunited. Johnson, 
— — have secret feet 

In some of our best ports,'\ One of the quartos (for there are two 
that differ from each other, though printed in the same year, and for 
the same printer,) reads secret feet. Perhaps the author wrote tecret 
foot, i. e. looting. So, in a following scene ; 

•* ■ what confederacy have you with the traitors 
** Late footed in the kingdom ?" 
A phrase, not unlike that in the text, occurs in Chapman^s version 
of the nineteenth Book of Homer's Odyssey: 

** what course for home would best prevail 

** To come in pomp, or beare a secret sail.*^ Steevens, 
These lines, as has been observed, are, not in the folio. Quarto A 
reads — secret fee; quarto B — secret feet. I have adopted the latter 
reading, which I suppose was used in the sense of secret footing % and 
is strongly confirmed by a passage in this Act : " These injuries tlic 
Iting now bears will be revenged home ; tbere is part of a paoier al- 
ready footed: we must incline to the king." Again, in CorioUmut : 

« Why, thou Mars, I *ll tell thee, 

•' We have a power on foot»^' Malone. 
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Some that will thank you, making just report 

Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow 

The king hath cause to plain. 

1 am a gentleman of blood and breeding ; 

And, from some knowledge and assurance, offer 

This office to you.] 

Gent. I will talk further with you. 

Kent. No, do not. 

For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out wall, open this purse, and take 
What it contains : If you shall see Cordelia, 
(As fear not but you shall') show her this ring ; 
And she will tell you who your fellow is 
That yet you do not know. Fy on this storm 1 
1 will go seek the king. 

Gent. Give me your hand : Have you no more to say *. 

Kent. Few words, but, to effect, more than aUyet; 
That, when we have found the king, (in which your pain 
That way, I '11 this ;) he that firsl« lights on him. 
Holla the other. {^Exeunt aeverally. 

SCENE II. 

Another Part of the Heath. Storm continue: 

Enter Lear and Pool. 

Lear. Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks !' rage ! blowi 

Tou cataracts, and hurricanocs, spout 



■ the Hug, (in vikich your pain, 

TAnciDaf,- /'/f lAi't,-) Ae (iot^tt &c.] Thai the fotio. Th)t 
tftte reading: 

" for which you lake 

" Thac wif, I ihis," — 
wa» not genuine. The quartoa read : 

*' That when we ham found the king, 
" He thia way, yon tha.T, he rhat first lighU 
" On him, hollow the oiher." Siteteai. 
* Bha, vhai, and eraei your cheeh .''\ Thuati 
his — viindt. The poet, u Mr. M. M:iiion ha 
Tie 7>ntpeM,wuWe thinking of the com 
' the vinds, which he might have found in many bix>k(l 
time. So igaln,ai OiciaaW£eDilfman hasJi^nredj' " 
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Till you have drench*d our steeples, drown'd the cocks ' 
You sulphurous and thoui^ht-executing^ fires, 
Vaunt couriers^ to oak-cleaving thunder-holts, 
Singe my white head I And thou, all-shaking thunder. 
Strike flat^ the thick rotundity o* the world ! 
Crack nature's moulds, all germens spill at once,* 
That make ingratefiil man ! 

Fool. O nuncle, court holy-water* in a dry house is bet- 



** Blow, viUain, tiU thy sphered bias cheek 
" OutswcU the cholick of puff'd Aquilon.'' 



We find the same allasion in Kempe's Nine J)aies Wonder , iSfc. 
quarto, 1600 : «« — he twelU presently, like one of the four whuU.** 

Ma/one. 

1 thought-executing — ] Doing execution with rapidity equal 

to thought, yoknwn, 

« V<nmt courigr* — ] Jvant couriers, Fr. This phrase is not unfa- 
miliar to other writers of Shakspeare's time. It originally meant the 
foremost scouts of an army. So, in Jarvis Markham's English Area' 
dia, 1607 : 

'* — — as soon as the first vancurrer encountered him face to 
face." 
Again, in The TVagedy of Mariam, 1613 : 

" Might to my death, but the vaunt currier prove." 
Again, in Darius, 1603 : 

«' Th* avant'Corours, that came for to examine." Steepens, 
In The Tempest "Jove's lightnings" are termed more familiarly — 
** — — — the precursors 
«* O'-thc dreadful thunder <laps. — ^" Malane. 

3 Strike fiat &c.] The quarto reads, — Smite flat. Steepens, 

4 Craci nature* s mxmlds, all germens spill at onccyl Crack nature's 
mould, and spill all the sefxls of m^atter^ that are hoarded within it. 
Our author not only uses the same thought again, but the word that 
ascertains my explication, in The Winter's Tale: 

" Let nature crush the sides o' the earth together, 

«* And mar the seeds within." Theobald. 
So again, in Macbeth : 

" — and the sum 

'* Of nature's germens tumble altogether." Steepens. 
— spill at oncct^ To spill is to destroy. So, in Gower, De Conr 
fessione Am^antis, Lib. IV, fol. 67 : 

" So as I shall myself «/»i7/." Steepens. 

« — - court holy-water — ] Ray, among his proverbial phrases, 

t. 184, mentions court holy-water to mean fair words. The French 
ave the same phrase, Eau benite de cour; fair empty words.— 
Chamhaud*s Dictionary, 

' The same phrase also occurs in Churchyard's Charitie, 1595 : 
" The great good tumes in court that thousands ^It, 
<^< Is tum'd to cleer faire hdie water there" &c. S^tnent. 
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ter than this rain-water out o' door. Good nunclC) int and 
ask thy daughters blessing ; here 's a night pities neither 
wise men nor fools. 

Lear, Rumble thy bellyfull ! Spit, fire ! spout, rain ! 
Ner rain^ wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters : 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnessy 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children, 
You owe me no subscription ;® why then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure ; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despis'd old man :— 
But yet I call you servile ministers. 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high-engender'd battles, 'gainst a head 
So old and white as this. 1 O ! 'tis foul 1^ 

FooL He that has a house to put his head in, has a 
good head-piece. 

The cod'fiiece that will house^ 

Before the head has any^ 
The head and he shall louaej'-^ 

So beggars marry many.^ 

The man that makes his toe 

What he his heart should make^ 
Shall of a corn cry nvoe^^ 

And turn his sleep, to wake, 

— for there never was yet fair woman, but she made 
mouths in a glass. 

JSnter Kent. 
Lear, No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 

Cotgprave in his Diet. 1611, defines Eau benite de cour, ** court holie 
loafer; conipliments, faire words, flattering speeches," &c. See also 
Florio's Italian Diet. 1598 : " Mantellizare, To flatter, to claw, — ^to 
give one court holie-V3ater.*' Malone* 

6 YouoFvse me no subscription ;] Subscription for obedience. 

Warburton, 
See p. 155, n. 4. 3f alone. 

7 . * tig foul/"] Shameful; dishonourable. Johnson, 

8 So beggars marry m^any."] i. e. A beggar marries a wife and lice. 

yohnson. 
Rather, •* So many beggars marry ;*' meaning that they marry in 
the manner he has described, before they have houses to put their 
heads iti;. M. Mason. 

9 cry wfjcj"] i. e. be grieved^ or pained. So, in JT. MUhardIii9^ - 

« You live, that fihail cry war for this herodto.'' MkUm, ^Jijl 
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1 will say nothing.^ 

Kent, Who's there? 

FooL Marry, here 's grace, and a cod-piece ; that 's a 
wise man, and a fool.^ 

Kent, Alas, sir, are you here P things that love nigfal^ 
Love not such nights as these ; the wrathful skies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark,* 
And make them keep their caves : Since I was man, 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard : man's nature cannot carry 
The affliction, nor the fear.* 

Lear. Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pothei-® o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch. 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of justice: Hide thee, thou bloody hand; 
Thou perjur'd, and thou simular man of virtue 
That art incestuous : Caitiff, to pieces shake, 

1 Noy Invillbe the pattern of till patience, 
I villi say nothing.'\ So Perillus, in the old anonymous play, 
speaking of Leir: 

«* But he, the myrrour of mild patience, 

** Puts up all wrongs, and never gives reply." Steevens. 

* — grace, and a cod -piece ; that '^ a voise nian^ and a fool,'] la 
Shakspeare's time, •* the king's grace''* was the usual expression. In 
the latter phrase, the speaker perhaps alludes to an old notion coft- 
cerning fools. Malone, 

Alluding perhaps to the saying of a'contemporary wit ; that there 
is no di9cretion»below the girdle. Steevent. 

3 — are you here?] The quartos read — sit you here ? Steevens, 

4 Gallow tlie very v)anderers of the dark,] So, in Venus and Adorns: 

** — 'stonish'd as night-wanderers are." Malone, 
G allow, a west-country word, signifies to scars or frighten, 

Warbttrtcm. 

So, the Somersetshire proverb : *< The dunder do galfy the beans," 

Beans are vulgarly supposed to shoot up faster after thunder-storm. 

Steevens, 

* "—Jear.] So the folio : the latter editions read, with the quarto^ 
force for fear^ less elegantly, yohnson. 

* — — keep this dreadful pother — ] Thus one of the quartos and 
the folio. The other quarto reads thundering. 

The reading of the text, however, is an expression common to 
others* So, in The Scornful Lady o£ Bea.wrcv.otiX^.\>d FVttchet : 

''-^— fain out with tkeVrm"5?tX,aMfec^tt{wd«kr?* Stwwsft*^ 
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*'riiat uiulei* covert and convenient seeming^ 

Hast practis'd on man's life I — Close pent-up guiltSf 

Kive your concealing continents,^ and cry 

These dreadful summoners grace.^— I am a man^y 

More sinn'd against, than sinning. 

Kent. Alack, bare-headedl^ 

Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel ; 
Some friendship will it lend you 'gainst the tempest ; 



7 Tfiat under covert and convenient, seeming — ] Convenient needs 
not be understood in any other than its usual and proper sense ; ac* 
ftmtmodate to the present purpose ; suitable to a design.' Convenient 
seeming is appearance such as may promote his purpose. to destroy. 

yohnson, 

8 — — concealing continents,] Continent stands for that which con* 
tains or incloses, yohnson. 

Thus, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

«< Heart, once be stronger than thy continent P* 

Ag^in, in Chapman's translation of the twelfth Book of Homer's 
Odyssey •• 

" I told our pilot that past other men 

** He most must bear firm spirits, since he sway'd 

** The continent that all our spirits convey'd,*' &c. 

The quartos read, concealed centers, Steevens. 

9 . — — and cry 

These dreadful summoners grace."] Sunvmoners are here the offi- 
cers that summon offenders before a proper tribunal . See Chaucer's 
Sompnour^s Tale,v. 625-^70. Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. Vol. I. Steevens. 
I find the same expression in a treatise published long before this 
play was written : **— • they seem to brag most of the strange events 
which follow for the most part after blazing starres, as if they were 
the suminoners of God to call princes to the seat of judgment." jDe- 
fensative against the Poison of supposed Prophecies^ 1581. Mcdone. 

1 lam a nMn,"} Oedipus, in Sophocles, represents himself in the 
same light. Oedip. Colon, v. 258 : 



*' Ils^ofBcT* £9-1 fMOiXsf n hi^etKora" Tyjivhitt. 

, "* Alack, bare-headed /"] Kent's faithful attendance on the old king, 
as well as that of Perillus, in the old play which preceded Shak- 
speare's, is founded on an historical fact. Lear, says Geofiirey of 
Monmouth, <• when he betook himself to his youngest daughter in 
Gaul, waited before the city where she resided, while he sent a mes- 
senger to inform her of the misery he was fallen into, and to desire 
her relief to a father that suffered both hunger and nakedness. Cor- ' i 
deilla was startled at the news« and wept bitterly, and with tcan aife* ^ 
ed him, how many men her father had with him. T^ iSi«MKH||i|^ . 
answered he had hone but one mofh who bauibfttiiYL\^%xfCimiltJMpiKb .' 
znd was staying with him without tYic town.** 3l«loiie. -. . -^ 

VOL. XIV. Y 
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Repose you there ( while I to this hard house, 
(More hard than is the stone whereof 'tis nds'd ; 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Denied me to como in,) return, and force 
Their scanted courtesy. 

Lear, My wits begin to turn.— . 

Come on, my boy : How dost, my boy ? Art cold ? 
I am cold ipysclf. — Where is this straw, my fellow? 
The art of our necessities is strange, 
That can make vile things precious. Come, your hovel, 
Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart^ • 
That 's solry yet for thee.* 

Fool. He that has a little tiny wzV,— 

With heighy ho, the wind and the raiuf-^ 
Must make content with his /or tunes ^t ; 
For the rain it raineth every day. 
Lear, True, my good boy. — Come, bring us to this 
hovel. [-fixM/nr Lear one/ Kent. 

Fool, This is a brave night to cool a courtezan.^— -I '11 
speak a prophecy ere 1 go : 

When priests are more in \^ ord than matter ; 
When brewers mar their malt with water; 
When nobles are their tailors' tutors ;^ 
No hereticks bvrn'd, but wenches' suitors -J 
When every caseinlaw is right; 
No squire in debt, nor no poor knight ; 
When slander* do not live in tongues ; 
Nor cutpurses come not to throngs ; 
When usurers tell their gold i' the field ; 
And bawds and whores do churches build ;— 

3 i me part in my heart — ] Some editions read : 

■— thing in my heart — . 
from which Hanmer, and Dr., Warbiirton after hixrii have mftde 
string, very unnecessarily ; but the copies have part, yohhson. 

4 That *s sorry yet &c.] The old quartos read : 

That sorrows yet Jbr thee. Steevens, 

8 This is a brave night ficc.] This speech is not in the quartos. 

. Steeveru, 
TFIien nobles are their tailors'* ttaors;'] i. e. invent fashions for 
them. War burton, 

7 No hereticks burned, but vjenches* suitors:'] The disease to which 
toenches* suitors are particularly exposed, was called, in Shakspeare^s 
times <^e hrenning or burning. 3^ohti«on. 
So, in Isaiah, iii, 24: " — ?ctvdtumng*\xi^Xt».^ol>a^va.Vj?^ Simw«\«v 
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Then shall the realm of Albion 

Come to great confusion. 

Then conies Ihe time,' who lives to sec 't, , 

Tliut going sfiall be us'd with feel. 
This pi-opliecy Merlin shall make; for I live before his 
time. [_Exif. 

SCENE III. 

.4 lioom in Gloster's Caelle. 

Jinter Glosteh a>id EdmunO. 

(Jlo. Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this uniialiirul 
dealing : When I desired their leave that I might pity 
him. they Look fi-om me the use of mine own hoiiEie ; 
charged me, on pain of their pei-petual displeasure, nei- 
ther to spexk of him, entreat for him, nor any vay sus- 
tain him. 

£din. Most savage, and unnatural 1 

Glo. Go to i say yoit nothing : There is division be- 
tween the dukes ; and a worse msitter than that : I have 
received a letter this night ;— 'tis dangerous to be Bpoken ; 
I have locked the letter in my closet : these injurieB the 
king DOW bears will be revenged home; there is part of 
a power already footed : we must incline to the Ung. I 
will seek him, and privily relieve him : go you, &nd mun- 
tain talk with the duke, that my charity be not of him 
perceived: If heask for me, I am ill,andg(}net&lfM. If 
1 die for it, as no less is threatened me, this king-iny old 
master must be relieved- There la some atnnge thing 
toward, Etlmund; pray you, be care fuh [£xtV. 

£dm. Tliis courtesy, forbid thee, shall the duke 



* T^im amiei the linw, &c.] This couplet Dt. Waiboiun tniu- 

Sosed, and placed a.fver the fourth line of di'ti prqlBBf ■ Tiie Tout; 
nes, " What P'iata," Sic. according lo his nation, 3M "AMirical 
descripiimiof Me^rwen<i7innmf*, as/ii(ure;" and tbs six'Uwf fi'^ 
" When twry ease — lo chvrchet build:" " a satirical deiL ilulHt 4^ (9- 
ture msnncTs, which the corrupuon of the present would pitvent 
from ever happening." fiUe cnncepcion of the tint fovir lines «, I 
think, juRi but. instead ofhis far-fetched conceit relative to the o^ec 
six lines, I should rather call them an irmacal, aj the precedin^tK 
a satirical, description of the linie in which out ijioet V«iA.^R« 
tnupoution recommended by this critick, ami ■iio^vti m '*S>\»i=. 
ediritma, is,ia mr opinion, M nnBeMs^ary :'"'•■- -— .~«*MS 
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Instantly know ; and of that letter too :— 

This seems a fair deserving, and must draw xne 

That which my father loses ; no less than all : 

The younger rises, when the old doth fall. \^£jptc, 

SCENE IV. 
.^ Part of the Heathy with a Hovel, 

Kjiter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 

Kent, Here is the place, my lord ; good my lord, enler : 
The tyranny of the open night *s too rough 
For nature to endure. \^Stonn itiil. 

Lear, Let me alone. 

Kent, Good my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Wilt break my heart ?' 

Kent, I 'd rather break mine own : Good my lord, enter, 
Lear, Thou think'st 'tis much, that tliis contentious 
storm 
'Invades us to the skin : so 'tis to thee ; 
But where the greater malady is iiK'd, 
The lesser is scarce felt. Thou 'dst shun a bear : 
Bot if thy flight lay toward the raging sea,^ 
TI^Mi^st meet the bear i' the mouth. When the mind *• 

free, 
The body *s delicate : the tempest in my mind 
Doth ftpm my senses take all feeling else. 
Save ij^at beat^ there. — Filial ingratitude I 
Is it not aa this mouth should tdar this handi 
For lifting food to 't? — But I will punish home:-** 
No, I will weep no more. — In such a night 
To shut me out l-^— Pour on ; I will endure :^— 



Wilt break my heart?] I believe that Lear does not address thi;} 
question to Kent, but to his own bAom. Perhaps, therefore^ we 
&ould point the passage thus : 
Wilt break, my heart? 

The timdemen of Kent indeed induces him to reply, as to an in« 
. tfeiAigation that seemed to reflect on his own hutnanity. Sflwvetu, 

^ — ^ raging tea^l Such is the readingl)f that which ifipemn to 
be Hms elder of the two quartos. The other, with the folio, read«,— 
rodyhgtea, Steeveru, 

* ■ i» guch a night 
TiftAut me out /^Pour <m : I viil endure :'\ Ouvv\»b1 Vok" 
toi, Steevens, 
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Ih such a night as this 1 O Regan, Goneril 1— 
Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all,^— 
O, that way madness lies; let me shun that ; 
No more of that, — 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Pr'ythee, go in thyself; seek thine own ease; 
This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On tilings would hurt mc more. — But I '11 go in : 
In, boy ; go first.-* — [To the Fool-] You houseless pover- 
ty.— 
Nay, get thee in. I '11 pray, and then I '11 sleep. — 

[Fool goes in. 
Poor naked wretches, whcresoe'cr you are. 
That bide the pelting of this ])itiless storm. 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop'd and windowM raggedness,* defend you 

3 Tour old hind father^ %x)hoseJra7ik heart gaije all,] Old copies: 

Tour old kind father, ivhote frank heart ga!W you all, — . Steevent, 
I have already observed that the vrords,Jather, brother, rather^ and 
many of a similar sound, were sometin»es used by Shakspeare a9 
monosyllables. The editor of the folio supposing the metre to be de« 
fective, omitted the word^o«, which is found in the quartos. Malane, 
That our author's versiftcation, to modem ears. (I mean to stich 
as have been tuned by the melody of an exact writer like Mr. Pope) 
may occasionally appear overloaded with syllables, I cannot deny ; 
bu*: when I am told that he used the words— ^/fliMer, brother, and 
rather, as monosyllables, I must withhold my assent in the most de- 
cided manner. Steevens. 

4 /«, boy; go first, &c.] These two lines were added in the author's 
revision, and are only in the folio. They are very judiciously intended 
to represent that humility, or tenderness, or neglect of forms, which 
affliction forces on the mind. Johnson. 

5 ^— looped and window'd rargednessA So, in The Amorous War, 
1648: 

'* — spare me a doublet which 
«* Hath linings in 't, and no glass vsindoms." 
This allusion is as old as the time of Plautus, in one of whose plajrs 
it is found. 

Again, in the comedy already quoted: 
* • ■ this jerkin 

** Is wholly made oidoorsP Steenen*, 
Looped is full of small a[iermre8»8ach as were nuide in mcieiit 
ties, for firing ordimnce, or spying the enemy. Theae 
without than within, and were called /(xr|k or mp-Kokas "vMi^^ 
in hi5 Latin Dictkmary^ lOT, rendenby tib(i ^wwA J ■■ ■^^ ''t 

Loops, as Mr. Heaiey obeerres, jpaztkibuAi\K 
wen often des^ned "for the adiiuima o| VMafc'^ 
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. From seasons such as these ? O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this I Take physick, pomp 
Expose thyself tq feel what wretches feel ; 
That thou may'st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.® % 

£dg« [wit/tin] Fathom^ and half, fathom and htff I 
Poor Tom I [77/e Fool runs out from the Hovel, 
Fool. Come not in here, nuncle, here 's a spirit. « 
Help me, help. me I 

Kent. Give me thy hand. — Who *s there ? 
FooL A spint, a spirit | he says his name *s poor Tom. 
Kent, What art thou that dost grumble there i'thc 
straw ? 
Come forth. 

Enter Edgar, disgtUsed as a Madman. 
Edg. Away ! the foul fiend follows me ! — 

would have been incommodious." Shakspeare,he adds, '< in Otliello^ 
and other places, has alluded to them." 

:* To discharge ordnance^ however, from loop-holes y according to Mr. 
Malone'^ supposition, waSy I believe, never attempted, because al- 
most impossible ; although such outlets were sufficiently adapted to 
the use of arrows. Many also of these loops, still existing, were con- 
trived before fire-arms had been introduced. Steevens. 

Mr. Warton, in his excellent edition of Milton's yuvemle Poems, 
(p. 511) quotes the foregoing line as explanatory of a passage in 
that poet's verses In ^intum Novenibris: 

** Tard^i fenestratis figens vestigia calceis. 

** Talis, mi fama est, vasta Franciscits eremo 

•* Tetra vagabatur solus per lustra ferarum," 
But, from the succeeding, in Buchanan's Franciscamis et Fratre&, 
<he&e shoes or buskins with toindavos on them appear to have Qom- 
posed a part of the habit of the Franc|Kan order ; 

** Atqae Jenestratum, soleas captare cothurnum,'* 
. The Parish Clerk, in Chaucer, (Canterbury Tales, v. 3S18, edit. 
.1775,) has " Poults vsindofvis corven on his shoos." H. White. 

* — Take physick, pomp ,• 
Expose thyself to feel what vsretchesfeel ; 
That thou ma/st shake the superflux to them. 
And sham the heavens mxxre just.'^ A kindred thought occurs Jj& 
J^tricles, Prince of Tyre: . 

" O let those cities that of plenty's cup 
•* And her prosperities so largely taste, 
'*« With their superBuous riots, — hear these tears ; 
•* The misery of Tharsus may be theirs." Malone, 

7 Fathom &c.] This speecYi o£ Edgax \s ornifited. Iel the qoaf^ 
:fi€ gives tb€ sigh used by ilEiost wYvo^tx^ ^^^a^d^H^^^^^^^ 
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Througli the sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind.— 
Humph I go to thy cold bed,^ and warm thee. 

Lear. Hast thou given all to thy two daughters ?* 
And art thou come to this ? 

Edg, Who gives any thing to poor Tom ? whom the 
foul fiend hath led through fire and through flame,* 
through ford and whirlpool, over bog and quagmire ; that 
hath laid knives under his pillow,^ und halters in his pew ; 

• Humph ! go to thy cold bed. Etc.] So, in the introduction to TVie 
Taming of the Shrevo, Sly says, **go to thy cold bed and warm thee." 
A ridicule. I suppose, on some passage in a play as absurd ais The 
Spanish Tragedy, Steepens. 

This line is a sneer on the following one spoken by Hieronimo tij 
The Spanish Tragedy, Act II : 

** What outcries pluck me from my naked bed." WhcUley. 

Humph f go to thy cold bed^ and ivarin thee^'\ Thus the quartos. 
The editor of the folio, 16S5, 1 suppose, thinking the passage non- 
sense, omitted the word cold. This is not the only instance of unwar- 
rantable alterations made even in that valuable copy. That the quar- 
tos are right, appears from the Induction to The Taming of tlie Shrew, 
where the same words occur. See Vol. VI, p. 13, n. 6 Malone. 

9 Hast thou gi<cen all to thy tvoo daughters?"] Thus the quartos. The 
folio reads, Didst thou give all to thy daughters? Steevcns, 

* led through ^re and through flajne,] Alluding to the ignis 

fatiiuSi supposed to be lights kindled by mischievous beings to lead 
travellers into destruction. Johnson. 

2 ■ laid knives under his pillow^'] He recounts the temptations 
by which he was prompted to suicide ; the opportunities of destroy- 
ing himself, which often occurred to him in his melancholy moods. 

yohnaon, 

Shakspeare found this charge against the fiend, with many others 
©f the same nature, in Har^net*s Declaration, and has used the very 
words of it. The book was printed in 1603. See Dr. Warburton's 
note. Act IV, sc. i. 

Infernal spirits are always represented as urging the wxetched^to 
self-destruction. So, in Dr. Faustus, 1604: 

** Swords, poisons, halters, and envenom'd steel, 
«* Are laid before me to dispatch myself.** Steevens. 

The passage in Uarsenet's book which Shakspeare had in view, 
is this : 

«* This Examt.further sayth, that one Alexander, an apothecarie, 
having brought with him from London to Denhamon a time a new 
halter, and two blades of knives, did leave the same Dpon the gaflerie 
floore, in her maisters house . — A great search was made in the house 
to know how the said halter and knife-blades camft tb\r3Ek«t«--^^>tei» 
Mainy in his next &t sakl, it w^ts reported' lYiakX t)^ danl loyd^^BM^^^^ 
tbegsJIerie, that wme ^thote thai nsart tetaeMed, ^AwrVa iWw' ^"^"^ 
tAenuclves Kith the halter, or M rJkenuekct «i^ tb^bbdnT. 
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set ratsbane by his porridge ; made him proud of hearty 
to ride on a bay trotiing-horse over four-inched biidges, 
to course his own shadow for a traitor: — Bless thy five 
wits !3 Tom *s a cold. — O, do de, do de, do de. — Bless 
thee from whirlwinds, star-blasting, and taking!* Do 
poor Tom some charity, whom the foul fiend vexes; 
There could I have him now, — and there, — and there,— i 
and there again, and there. \^Stor/n cotitinices, 

Lear, Wlat, have his daughters brought him to this 
pass ? — 
Could'st thou save nothing ? Didst thou give them all ? 

Fool. Nay, he reserved a blanket, else we had been all 
shamed. 

Lear. Now, all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy daughters! 

The kind of temptation which the fiend is described as holding out 
to the unforunate, might also have been suggested by the story of 
Cordila, in The Mirrour for Magistrates, 1575, where Despairs 
visits her in prison, and shows her varic us instruments by which she 
may rid herself of life : 

" And rhere withall she spred her garments lap assyde, 
'* Under the which a thousand things I sawe wiih eyes; 
" B(Uh knives, sharpe swords, poynad'^es all bed^de 
*• With bloud, and poysons prest, which she could well de- 
vise** Maione. 

3 ■ Bitss thy JJw wits/"] So the five senses were called by our 
old writers. Thus in the very anciem interlude of The Five Eleonents, 
one of the characters is Sensual Appetite, who with great simplidfyt 
thus introduces himself to the audience ; 

** I am call}d sensual ape^yte, 
** All creatures in me delyte, 

*' I comfrte the tuyttys fve ; 
•* The tastyng smelling and herynge 
** I refreshe the syghte ai»d felynge 

«* To allcreatursalyve." - w 

Sig. B. iij. Percy. -^ 

So again, in E^jery Man, a Morality : 

•' Every man, thou art made, thou*hast thy luyttes ficeP 

Steev&is. 
Shakspeare, however, in his 141st Sonnet, seems to have consi- 
dered the Jive tu/Vj, as distinct from the senses.- 

** But my fve v:its. nor my Jive senses can 

** Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee.'* Maione* 

4 ..I.. toHng /] To taie is to blast, or strike v^ith malignant ih- 
Buence, So, p. 225 : 

'* ■ " Strike her yotmg \>otvt%, 
/' you UiJking ftixs, Vuk Umc&ftaft «^ ^oJwwiR* 
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Kent. He hath no daughters, sir. 

JLear, Death, traitor ! nothing could have subdued ilfr- 
ture 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters.— 
Is it the fashion, that discarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their flesh ? 
Judicious punishment ! 'twas this flesh begot 
Those pelican daughters.^ 

Edg, Pillicock sal® onpillicock's-hill;— 
Halloo, halloo, loo, loo ! 

I'^ool. This cold night will turn us all to fools and mad- 
men. 

JEdg. Take heed o' the foul fiend t Obey thy parents ; 
keep thy word justly;^ swear not; commit not* with 
man's sworn spouse ; set not thy sweet heart on proud 
array : Tom 's a-cold. 

Lear. What hast thou been ? 

I^dg, A serving-man, proud in heart and mind ; that. 
cjarled my hair ;^ wore gloves in my cap,^ served the 

i ^^-.^ pelican daughters.'] The young pelican ia fabled to suck thr 
mother's blood. Johnson. 

So, in Decker's Bonett, Whore, 1630, second part : 
** Shall a silly bird pick her own breast to nourish her young oneffr 
(ht pelican does it, and shall not I ?" 
Again, in Love in a Maze, 1632 : 

•* The pelican loves not her young so well 

" That digs upon her breast a hundred springs.'* Steevens, 

^ Pillicock tat Sec] I once thought this a word of ShakflpearA 
fomnation ; but the reader may find it explained in Minsheu^s Diet. 
p. 365, Article, 3299-2.— A'///ico is one of the devils mentioned in 
Harsenet's Declaration. The folio reads — Pillicock-hill. I have fol- 
h)wed the quartos. Malone. 

. The inquisitive reader may also find an explanation of this word 
m a note annexed to Sir Thomas Urquart's translatk>n of RabeUue, 
Vol. I, B. I, ch. ii, p. 184, edit. 1750. Steevem. 

7 —— keep thy word juttlyi'] Both the quartos, and die folio, have 
fscrds. The correction was made in the second folio. Matone, 

s — — commit not &c.] The word commit is used in this sense kf 
Middleton, in Women beware Women: 

<< His weight is deadly who comnUu with strumpets.*' 

Steevens^ 
• — proud in heart and mind; that cotkd my hadr } &c.l •• Then 
Ma. Mainy, by the instigatwn of the first of the leaven \eAU9\i be- 
gan to set his hands unto hit side, curiei kU hair, «n4 iqm». im^^^T^ 
tores*, as Ma. Edmonds [the exoiciatj V ' ^^ ' ^^ ' y vficifue^ ^^M^ ^I'T 
spmtwasJh'dc. Herewith he b^an to eoacaa «ii^MMVOBA% 
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■ 

lust of my mistress's heart, and did the act of darkness 
with her ; swore as many oaths as I spake words, and 
broke them in the sweet face of heaven : one, that slept 
in the contriving of lust, and waked to do it : Wine loved 
I deeply ; dice dearly ; and in woman, out-paramoured 
the Turk : False of heart, light of ear ,2 bloody of hand ; 
Hog in sloth, fox in stculth, wolf in greediness,^ dog in 
madness, lion in prey. Let not the creaking of shoes^ nor 

Whatapoxc do I here ? I will stay no longer amongst a company of 
rascal priests, but goetothc court, and brave it amongst my fellows, 
the noblemen there assembled." Harsenet's Declaration, 8tc. 1603. 

•« — — shortly after they [ihe seven spirits] were all cast forth, 
and in such manner as Ma. Edmunds directed them, which was, 
that every devil should depart in some certaine forme representing 
either a beast or some other creature, that had the resemblance of 
that sinne whereof he was the chief author : whereupon the spirit of 
pride departed in the forme of a peacock ; the spirit of sloth hi the 
ukenessof an asse; the spirit of envie in the similitude of a dog; the 
Ipirit of Wutfo;iyinthe forme of 3.v:olfe, and the otlier devils had also 
in their departure their particular likenesses agreeable to their na- 
tures ** Maione. 

1 — — wore gloves in my capt] i. e. His mistress's favours: which 
was the fashion of tliat time. So. in the play called Campaspe: 
•* Thy men turned to women, thy soldiers to lovers, gloves vjom in 
velvet caps, instead of plumes in graven helmets.'* Warburton. 

It was anciently the custom to wear gloves in the hat on three dis- 
tinc* occasions, viz. as the favour of a mistress the memorial of a 
friend, and as a mark to be challenged by an enemy. Prince Henry 
boasts that he nil I pluck a glove from the commonest creature, and fix 
If in his helmet; and Tucca says to Sir QiVintilian, in Decker^s Su' 
tironuiStix: " — Thou shalt wear her glove in thy worshipful haty 
like to a leather brooch." and Pandora in Ly!y*s WaWMn in the 
Moon, 1597 : ^ 

** — he that first presents me with his head, 
" Shall wear my glove in favour of the deed.** 

Portia, in her assumed character, asks Bansanio for his gloves^ 
which she says she will vaear for his sake: and King Henry V gives 
the pretended glove of Alenqcn to Fluellen, which afterwards occa- 
sions his quarrel with the English soldier Steevens. 

2 — light of ear,'\ Credulous of evil, ready to receive malicious 
repons. Johnson. 

f — Bog in sloth, fox in stealth, violf in greediness. &c.] The Je- 
suits pretended to cast the seven deadly sins out of Mainy inthe shape 
of those animals that represented them ; and before each was cast 

' out, Mauny by gestures acted that particular sin ; curling his hwr to 
show firide, vomiting for g/uttony, ^^k^iW^^xvdwvoTm^for slt^h, &c.— • 

Harsenet's book, pp.279,2^» %lc. To\\v\?»vtoNjraJc\'f cfwv»X\w 

lades. Steevene 
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the rustling of silks, betray thy poor heart to women : 
Keep thy foot out of brothels, thy hand out of plackets,* 
thy pen from lenders' books,* and defy the foul fiend.— 
Still through the hawthorn blows the cold wind : Says 
suum, mun, ha no nonny, dolphin my boy, my boy, sessa ; 
let him trot by.® [^Storm still continues^ 



4 _- thy hand out of plackets,] It appeareth from the followiiig 
passage in Any Thing for a quiet Life, a silly comedy, that placket 
doth not signify the petticoat in general, but only the aperture there- 
in : '* — between which is discovered the open part which is now 
called thejb/acjfef." Bailey in his Dictionary, giveth the same account 
of the word. 

Yet peradvcnture, our poet hath some deeper meaning in The 
Winter^ s Tale^ where Autolycus saith — * You might have pinched a 
placket, it was senseless :' — and, now I bethink me. Sir Thomas Ur- 
quart, knight, in his translation of that wicked varlet Rabelais styleth 
&e instrument wherewirh Garagantua played at carnal tennis, his 
'* placketrzcket.'* See that work, Vol. 1, p. 184, edit. 1750. 

Impartiality nevertheless compelleth me to observe, that Master 
Coles in his Dictionary hath renciered placket by »tnus muliebris: and 
a pleasant commentator who signeih himself T. C. hath also pro« 
doced instances in favour of thai signiticaiion ; for, saith he, — but 
hear we his own words: *■ Peradvcnture a placket signified neither 
a petticoat nor any part of one ; but a ttomacher " See the word 
Torace in Florio's Italian Diet. 1598. ** The brest or bulke of a man. 
—Also ?i placket or sto^nacher.** — The word seems to be used in the 
same sense in /The Wandering Whores 9 &c. a comedy, 1663: ** If 
I meet a cull in Moretields, I can give him leave to dive in my 
placket:* 

So that, after all, this matter is enwrapped in much and painful 
nncertainty. Amner. 

' thy pen from lenders* bookSi'\ So, in All F00U9 a comedy^ by 

Chapman, 1605: 

" If I but iirite my naine in mercers' booktt 

** I am as sure to have at six months end 

<* A rascal at my elbow with his mace," &c. Steevens. 

• Says smtm, mun, ha no nonny, dolphin my boy, my boy, sessa ; let 
him trot by.'\ The quartos read — the ct)ld wind ; hay, no ©n ny. Dol- 
phin my boy, my boy, cease, lee him trot by. The folio — ^the cold 
wind, sayes suum, mun, nonny, Dolphin my boy, boy Sessey^ let 
him trot by. The text is formed from the two copies. I have printed 
Sessa, instead of Scsscy, because the same cant word occurs in the 
Induction to The Taming of the Shrea : " Therefore, pauca* paUa' 
bris; let the world slide . Sessa." Mdlone. 

Hey no nonny is the burthen of a ballad in The 7\oo NMt ^joainNek^ 
(said to be written by Shakspeare, kv cou^unciafiifi '^'^ S^^55^ 
md was probably common to many othetA. •VVMt***^'^"^'^*****^'^ 
into one of Ophelia's songs : 
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Lear. Why, thou were better in thy grave, than to ao- 
6wer wi^i thy uncovered body this extremity of the skies. 
—Is man no more than this ? Consider him well : Thou 
owest the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no 
wool, the cat no perfume :^Ha ! here *s three of us are 
sophisticated! — Thou ait the thing itself: unaccommo- 
dated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked ani- 
mal as thou art.— Off, off, you lendings :— Come ; unbut* 
ton here7— [^Tearing off hie Clothes-. 

" Dolphin, my boy, my boy, 
<* Cease, let Mm, trot by ; 

^ It seemeth not that such a foe 
*• From me or you would fly." 
This is a stanza from a very old ballad written on some battle 
ibught in France, during which the King, unwilling to put &e sus- 
pected valour of his son the Dauphin, i. e. Dolphin, (so called and 
spelt at those times) to the trial, is represented as desirous to restrain 
hun from any attempt to establish an opinion of his courage on an 
adversary who wears the least appearance of strength ; and at last 
assists in propping up a dead body against a tree for him to try his 
manhood upon. Therefore, as different champions are supposed to 
cross the field, the King always discovers some objection to his at- 
tacking each of them, and repeats these two lines as every fresh per- 
sonage is introduced : 

Dolphin, my boy, tny boy. Sec. 
The song I have never seen, but had this account from an old gen- 
tleman, who was only able to repeat part of it, and died before 1 
could have supposed the discovery would have been of the least im- 
portance to nie.— As for the words, say* *uum, mtm, they are only 
to be found in the first folio, and were probably added by the players, 
who, together with the compositors* were likely enough to corrupt 
what they did not understand, or to add more of thdr own to what 
they already concluded to be nonsense. Steeven*. 
Cokes cries out, in Bartholomew Fair: 

*' God's my life ! — He shall be Dauphin my boy P* Fanner. 
It is observable that the two songs to which Mr. Steevens refers 
for the burden of Hey no nonny, are both sung by gfirls distracted from 
disappointed love. The meaning of the burden may be inferred from 
wh^t follows — Drayton's Shepherds Garland, 1593, 4to ; 

*< Who ever heard thy pipe and pleasing vaine, 

'< And doth but heare this scurrill minstralcy^ 

«* These noninos of filthie ribauldry^ 

*< That doth not muse." 
Again, in White's Wit of a Woman .* <* — these dauncen some- 
times do teach them trickes above trenchmore, yea and sometimes 
such lavoltas, that they mount so high, that you may see their hey 
fkxtiy, nony, nony, no?^ Henley. 

^ Conui unbutton here?^ TYiusxYieicX>o. Otv^ cJi ^^ ^^oeMKjaNkTffMU 
— ^JBwitf m^ be true. Steevem. 
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Fool* Pf^jrthee^ nmkcle) be contented ; this is a naughty 
night to swim in.^— >Now a little fire in a wild field were 
like' an old lecher's heart ; a imall spark, all the rest of 
his body cold. — Look, here comes a walking fire. 

Mdg, This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet s^ he begins 
at curfew, and walks till the first cock ;^ he gives the web 
and the pin,' squints the eye, and makes the hare-lip ; 
mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor creature of 
earth. 

* — o naughty mght to rosim in.] So, Tusser, chap, xlii, fol. 93 : 

'* Ground grauellie, sandiet and mixed witli claie^ 
" Is naughtie for hops anie manner of waie." 
Kaughty signifies bad, unfit, improper. This epithet which, as it 
standi here, exches a smile, in the age of Shaksiieare was employed 
on serious occasions. The merriment of the Fool, therefore, depend- 
ed on his general image, and not on the quaintness of its auxiliary. 

Steevens. 

* — Flibbertigibbet:'] We are not much acquamted with tliis 
fiend. Latimer, in his 5(rrinoR«, mentions him ; and Hey wood, among 
his sixtc hundred of Epigrams, edit. 1576, has the following, Of call- 
ing one Flebergibet : 

** Thou Flebergibet, Flebergibet f thou wretch ! 

** Wottest thou whereto last part of that word doth stretch ? 

«« Leave that word, or I'le baste thee with a libet ; 

** Of all woords I hate woords that end with gibet.'* Stcevent. 
** Frateretto, FUberJigibet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto, were four 

devils of the round or morrice 'Thej.e four ^ id forty assistants 

under them, as themselves doe confessc." Hargtnet, p. 49. Pircy. 

* — he begins at curfew, and v:alis till tfiejirwt cock;"] It is an old 
tradition that spirits were relieved from the confinement in which 
they were held during the day, at the time of curfew, that is, at the 
close of day, and were permitted to wander at large till the first cock- 
crowmg. Hence, in The Tempest, they are said to «« rejoice to hear 
ihc solemn curfew.'* See Hamlet, Act I, ic. i: 

" — and at his [the cock's] warning, 
•' Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 
** The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
*• To his confine.** 
Again, sc. v: 

*•' I am thy father's spirit, 
** Doom'd for a certain time to^alk tJie night, 
** And^r/r the day confirCd to fast in fires, — ." Malor^e. 
See Vol. n, p. 35, n. 2. Steevens. 

a _- ,11^^ and the pin,'] Diseases of the eye. yolmton. 

So, in Every JVotnan in her Humour, 1609. One of xbit 
is giving a ludicrous description of a \ady^a l^ace, a.'nd^^ 
to her eyes he says, "9, pin and \veb argtsit, mYoAi Aato^** 
VOL. XIV. Z 
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Saint Withold footed thrice thKmMijfk T ■• 
He met the nigki^misrejy ami her fiin^JbU^ 

Bid her aSg/Ut ;; - \. 

And her troth fiHghij - ^i ';? 

Andy aroint thee^%vitch^ aroint thee /* 



^ Saint Withold footed thrice the wjldt 
He met the night-inarey and her nine-foid ; 
Bid Iter alight. 

And her truth plight, - 

And, aroint thee, voitch, aroint thee /] We should read itSns : 

Saint Withold footed thrice the viold. 

He met the night-mare, anfi her name told. 

Bid her alight, and her tro^ plight, 

And araynt thee, vsitch, arojTit thee right. 

i.e. Saint Whhuld traversing the tooui or dovmttWetthe night- 

who having told her name, he obliged he: to alight from those oer- 

sons whom she rides, and plight her troth to do no n tore mischief. This 

is taken from a story of him in his legend. Hence he tv'as infoked as 

the patron saint against tliat distem{)€r. - And these Yerses were ili i 

.otlier than a popular charirt, or night-spell against the Spialtes. The 

last line is the formal execration or apostrophe of the i^aker of the 

charm to the witch, aroynt thee right, i.e. depart forthwith. Bedlams, 

gipsies, and such like vagabonds, used to bcli these kinds of s|>elU or 

cluirms to the peoj)le. I'hey were of various kinds for various discM:- 

ders, and addressed to various saints. Warburton. 

In the old quartc* the corruption is such as may deserve to be noted. 
"Swithalde ifiioied thrice the olde anelthu night, moore and her nine 
fold bid her, O light ar.d her troth plight and arint tliee, with uint- 
thee.*' yohnson. 

Her ninefold seems to be ])ut (for the sake of the rhyme) instead 
of her nine foals. I cannot fiiid this adventure in the common legend 
of St. Vitaiis, who, 1 suppose, is here called St. Withold. 7yrvafmt, 
Shakj>peare might have nie«^ wiih St Wiihold in the old simricus 
play of King John, where this saint is invoked by a Franciscansfriar. 
The 'voold I suppose to be the true reading. So, in The Coventry Col- 
lection of Mysteries. Mus. Brit. Vesp. D viii, p. 23, Herod says to one 
of his olViCers: 

" Sevward bolde, walke tliou on ivolde, 
** And wysely beheld all abowle," &c. 
Dr Hill's reading, the co/u, (mentioned in tne next note) is the 
reading of Mr. Tate in his alreraiion of this play in 1681. 

I^est the reader should suppcse the compound — night-iw^re, has- 
any reference to /ione-tlesh, ir may be observed that mapa, Saxon, 
signifies an incubus. See Keysler, Antiquiiai. sel. Septentrion.p. 497, 
edir. 1720. Steevcns. 

It is pleasant to see the various readings of this passage. In a book 
called the Actor, which has been ascribed to Dr. Hill, it is quoted 
«< Sv:ithin footed thrice the cold." Mr. Colraan has it in his alteration 
of Lear — 
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Kent. How fiares your grace ? 

'^^ J5«rfff*GLOSTER, with a Torch, 

Lear. What 's he ? 

Kent, "Who *s there ? What is *t you seek ? 

G^ What are you there ? Your names ? 

Edg. PoQF Tom; that eats the swimming frog, the 
toad, the tadpcde, t^ wall-newt, and the water ;4 that in 
the fary of hie^^heartf wheiKthe foul fiend rages, eats 
cow-dung for salltfts ; swallows the old rat and the ditch- 
doj^ ; '^i^ioks t^e green mantle of the standing pool; who 
isyiirpped^JQdbm tything to ty thing,' and stocked, punish- 
ed, andv Imprisoned ;^ who hath had three suits to his 
back, siil^fllims to his body, horse to ride, and weapon te 
wear,— 

But mice, and rats, and such small deer, 
Have been TonCs food for seven long year? 



" Siuithin footed thrice the vyorld.** 
The ancient reading is the olds : which is pompously corrected by 
Mr. Theobald^ with the help of his friend Mr. Bishop, to the ivolds f 
in fact it is the same word. Spelman writes. Burton upon olds: the 
fnmncicU pronunciation is still the oles : and that probably was the 
vulgar orthography. Let us read then, 

St. Witkold footed thrice the oles. 

He met the night -mare, and her nmefoles, &c. Farmer, 

* — — f/ie 'CDall-nevjt^ and the water;] i.e. the water-wwr. This 
was the phraseology of Shakspeare's time. *< He was a wise man 
and ^ merry,'' was the common language. So Falstaff says to Shal- 
low, *' he is your serving-Tnan, and your husband,** i.e. husband-Twan. 

Malone. ^ 

s ivhippedjrmn tything to tything,] A tything is a division of 

a place, a district ; the same in the country, as a ward in the city. la 
the Saxon times every hundred was divided into tythings. Edgar al- 
ludes to rhe acts of Qjieen Elizabeth and James I, against rogues, 
vagabonds, &c. In the stat. 39 EHz. ch. 4, it is enacted, that every 
vagabond, &c. shall be publickly ^whipped and sent from parish to pa- 
rish. Steevens. 

^ a7id stocked, punished^ and imprisoned/] So the folio. The 

quartos read, perhaps rightly — and stoci-punishedf and imprisoned. 

McUone. 
7 But 7nic€, and rats, and such small deer. 
Have been Tom,* s food for seven long year."] This distich is part of 
a description ^iven in the old metrical romance of Sir Bevis, of the 
hardships suffered by Bevis, when confined for seven years in a dun- 
geon : 

** Rattes and myce and such smal dere . . .jfl 

« Was his me^te that seven yere.** Big. F. ii}. I^^ . . ^fll 
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Beware my follower: — Peacei Smolkin; pe9<;^' thou 
fiend I , i^- ^ 

Glo. What, hath your gi*ace no better corapmft 

Edg, The prince of ds^kneM is a gentleman^^ ^ 
Modo he 's call'd, and M^iu.^ , .^ 

Glo, Our flesh and bloodi my lord) is groxm 60 nfe, 
That it doth hate what gets it. -. 

Edg. Poor Tom 's a cold, , ^ 

Glo, Go in with me ; my duty cannot fiufihz^ 
To obey in all your daughters' hard commands:^ j^^ 
Though their injunction be to bar my dooni|,' .' T^<7 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon']^; 
Yet have I ventured to come seek you out, j ^■ 
And bring you where both fire and food is ready. 

Lear. First let me talk with this philosopher :— 
What is the cause of thunder ? 

Kent, Good myiord, take his offer ; 
Cio into the house. 

Lear. I '11 talk a word with this same learned The- 
ban ;'— » 

* Peacct Smolkin ; peace,'] ** The names of other piqik imi||^ 

cast out of Tra> ford were these : Hilco, Smolkin, HilliOy" &c. JSwucr 
net, p. 49. J*ercy. 

9 The prince of darkness is a gewUeman i] This is spoken in resent- 
ment of what Gloster liad just said — *' Has your grace no better coca- 
pany ?'* Steeixns. 

1 The prince (f darkness h a gentleman; 
Modo he "s cail*d, and Mahu.] So, in Harsenct's Declaration, 
Maho was the chief devil that had possession of Sarah Williams ; but 
another of the possessed, named Richard Mainy, w^as molested by a 
still more considerable fiend called Modu. See the book already men- 
tioned, p. 268, where the said Richard Mainy deposes : •'Further- 
more it is pretended, . . . that there remaineth stiU in mee the prince 
of all other devils, whose name should be Modu.** He is ilsewhere 
I ailed, «< the prince Modu.''* So, p. 269 : " When the said priests had 
dispatched theire business at Hackney (where they had been exor- 
cising Sarah Williams) they then returned towards mee, uppon prc- 
teiice to cast the great prince Modu . . . out me.'* Stecoem. 

In The Goblins, by Sir John Suckling, a catch is introduce whkU 
concludes with these two lines : 

*« The prince of darkness is a gentleman : 
** Mahu, Mahu is his name." 

I am inclined to think this catch not to be the production of Suckt 
ling, but the original referred to by Edgar's speech. £eed. 

^ — . camot suffer -^] i. t. My duly vi'^iwax «sSbc *m«, &<;. 

7A^ MflMffC. 
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What is your study ? 

•Edg. How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin* 
I^ear, Let me ask you one word in private. 
&nl^ Imp6rtune him once more to go, my lord, 
His wits begin to unsettle.^ 

Qlo, Canst thou blame him ? 

His daughters seek his death ;^-^Ah, that good Kent !— < 
^ He said it would be thus : — Poor banish 'd man ! — 

5phou say'st, thf king grows mad ; I *11 tell thee, friend, 
" I am ^most mad m]^e^: I had? a son, 

Now outlaw*d fromi,^my blood ; he sought my life, 
^ But lately, very late ; I lov'd him, friend, — 
^ '^b father his den dearer : tr.ue to tell thoe, 
"a' \_Scorm continues^ 

^The grief hath eraz'd my v^its. What a night 's this ! 
I do besefetii j^our grace, — ^ * 
^Lear, ' i *' ' O, cry you mercy, 

. J^oble philosopher, yoiir company. J 

i?4sr. Tom 's a*cold: • 

' Glo, In, fello>^^ th^, to the hovel : keep thdte warm. 
^ Lear. Con^e, fet *s in all. 
. , Kej^t. i ^ . , Thjts waj^, my lord. 

Lear, ^ With him : 

I yill keeft still with my philosopher. 
J[^fU,; Good my lord, sooth him ; let him take the 
' fellow. 
« Glo, Take.him you on. 

1 3 ■ learned Theban:'] Ben Jonson, in his Masque of Pan*s An- 
niversary, has introduced a Tinker whom he calls a learned Tlieban^, 
pj^rhaps in ridicule of this passage. Stecvens. 

4 Xts vaita begin to unsettle.'^ On this occasion, I cannot prevail on 
myself to omit the following excellent remark of Mr. Horace Wal- 
pole, [now Lord Orford] inserted in the postscript to his Mjsteriouti 
Mother, Heobserves, that when *' Behiaera talks of 

<* Lutes, laurels, seas of milk, and ships ofAmJber,-^ 
she is not mad, but light-headed. When madness has taken posses- 
sion of a person, such character ceases to be fit for the stage, or at 
least should appear there but for a short time ; it being the business 
of the theati-e to exhibit passions, not distempers. The finest picture 
ever drawn, of a head discomposed by misfortune^ is that of A'>'* 
Lear. His thoughts dwell on the ingratitude of his daughters, ana 
every sentence that falls from his wildness excites reflection and pity. 
Had frenzy entirely seized him, our compassion would ah^ie.% v*^ 
should, conclude that he no longer fell unViap^mtsa. ^\«^ta^^^tfc'««T^\& 
as a philosopher, 0:wav as a poet.*' Stee^cens. 

Z 2 
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Kent, Sirrah, come on ; go along with u&. 
Lear. Come> good Athenian. 
Glo. No wordS) no words : 

Hush. 

Edg. Child Rowland to the dark tovftr tamcf 

HLa word was atilly'^Fie^fohj andjum^ f^r 

1 9meU the blood qfa BrUUh num. QBtJOPt.. 
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SCENE V. , : * t* 

ji Room in Glostei^s Castle. * 

Enter Cornwall and Edmund. 



• *, 



Corn. I will have my revenge, ere I deput his hous$. /;": 

f Child "RovtlAxA to the dark fewer camt^ Tbet^MpdcAiii/Chowevqc 
it came to have this sense) is often appHed to Km^ghUi 8cc. in old his- ' « ,^ 
torical songs and romances ; of this, mnBmorable instances occur vx -li^^ 
The Reliques tf ancient English Ptmiry. See pavtkiilarif in Yd. I, s. J ^ 
iv, V. 97, where, in a description of a battle between tii||.kn]g||K^-iirb . 
find these mies : • i< *- ■ 

•< The Eldridgc knighte, he prick'd his tteedt '^*- 

" Syr Cawliiie bold abode : . 

•* Then either shook his trusty spear^ 
<* And the timber these two children bare 

** So soon in«under slode." * ^ ., 

See in the same volumes the ballads concerning the cklM^^ Mkg 
child 'waters, child Maurice, (Vol. Ill, s. xx,) Sec. The sim6 ^rf^lUi 
occurs in Spenser* s Fairy ^^een, where the famous ki^ght sir Trifttitai 
is frequently called Child Tristram. See B. V, c. ii, st. 8, 13, B. Vt 
c. ii, St. 36, ibid. c. viii, st. 15. Fercy. 

Child is a common term in our old metrical romances and ballad^; 
and is generally, if not always, applied to the hero or principalper- 
jionage, who is sometimes a knight, and sometimes a thi^. Syr Trya- 
moure is repeatedly so called both before and after his knighthcAd. I 
think, however, that this line is part of a translation of some Spanish, 
or perhaps, French, ballad. But the two following lines evidently be* 
long to a different subject : I find them in the Second part of yaek 
and the Giants, which, if not as old as Shakspeare's time,- may have 
been compiled from something that was so : They are ottered by % 
giant: . . . ' 

*' Fe€,fa^tfuin, 

* * / srtieti the blood of an Englishman ; 
•* Be he alive, or be he dead, 
•* I 'II g^rind his bones to make me bread." 
English is here judiciously changed to British, because the chanc* 
ters are Britons, and the scene is laid long before the English bad any 
thing to do with this country. Out ^^^w'l&xwiXwj'W^JCftJOR^vafi^ 
priety on every occasion. jRit««u 
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£dm. How, my loi*d, I may be censured, that nature 
thus gives way to loyalty, something fears me to think of. 

Com. I now perceive, it was not altogether your bro^ 
tber's evil disposition made him seek his death ; but a 
provoking merit,<^ set a- work by a reprovable badness in 
himself. 

£dm. How malicious is my fortune, that I must re* 
pent to be just ! This is the letter he spoke of, which ap- 
proves iiim an intelligent party to the advantages of 
France. O heavens i that this treason were not, or not I 
the detector. 

Com, Go with me to the duchess. 

Mdm. If the matter of this paper be certain, you have 
mighty business in hand. 

Com, True, or &lse, it hath made thee earl of Glos- 
ter. Seek out where thy father ii^.that he may be ready 
-Ibr our apprehension. 
: £dm. [amde'] If 1 find him comforting^ the king, it 
will stair HU sus^uslab more fully j-~I will persevere in 
my course of ioyi^lty, though the conflict be sore between 
that and my blood. ' 

Corn. I will lay trust upon thee ) and thou shalt find a 
dearer father in my love. [Exeunt, 

SCENE V# 
A Chamber in a Farm-HoiUe^ adjoining the Castle, 
Enter Gloster, Lear, Kent, Fool, and Edgar^ 
Glo. Here is better than the open air ; take it thank- 



_-. Attffl provoking merit,] Pr€noking^\iexe me2Lns stimulating ; 
a merit he felt in himself, t^kli irritated him against a father that,, 
had none. Af. Mason. 

Cornwall I suppose, means the merit of Edmund, which, being 
noticed by Gloster, provoked or instigated Edgar to seek his father's 
death. Dr Warburton conceived that the merit spoken of was that 
«f Edgar. But how is thib consistent with the re&t of the sentence ? 

Malone, 

^ — comforting — ] He uses the word in the juridical sense for 
supporting i helping, according to its derivation ; salvia confortat ner- 
vos Schol. Sal. Johnson. 

Johnson refines too much on this passage ; eomfirtin^v^aafiokr^tast^ 
iy giving conifort or assistance. So OloeftieT VK^%% vo^ >CbA ^ep ar^^^ ^ ljij^ 
the next scene :' " — I will piecft out the con^ot ''wSbi''^i^:iX^ftW*l5l'- 
IcsM." Jf.Mtsam. *' 
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fuUjr 2 I will piece out the comfort with what addition I 
can : I will not be long from you. 

Kent, All the power of his wits has given way to his 
impatience :— -The gods reward your kindness ! 

[_ExU Glo. 

Edg, Frateretto calls me ; and tells me, Nero is an 
angler* in the lake of darkness. Pray, innocent,* and be- 
ware the foul fiend. 

Fool. Pr'ythee, nuncle, tell me,^ whether a n^pdman be 
a gentleman, or a yeoman \ 

Lear, A king, a king I 

Fool.^ No ; he 's a yeoman, that has a gentltnian to 
his son : for he 's a mad yeoman, that sees his son a gen- 
tleman before him. 

Lear, To have a thousand with red burning f^X.% 
Come hizzing in upon^lpiem : — 

£dg.^ The foul fiend bites my back. 

r • Frateretto calU met and teits me, 3%o u m i*yttMft< See pc 
353,n.9. . ' 7^^^ 

Mr. Upton observes that Rabelais, B.^I«.^ ia% jia^.^aA Nero 
wa» a fidler in hell, and Trajan an angler. * ■"*"'' 

' H }Tero is introduced in the present play above 800 yetn before he 
* mis bom . Malone. 

The History of Garganm^haA, a^)eared in English before 1575, 
bein^ mentioned in LangMnh's Letter, printed in that year. Rttson, 

9 m ■ iVfly, innocent,] Perhaps he is here addressing the Fool* 
FtfA were anciently called Innocents. So, in All*s Well that Ends 
WeW: ** — the Sheriflf *s Fooly — a dumb innocent, that could not say 
him nay." See Vol. V, p. 271, n. 7. 

Ag^in, in TJte Whipper of the Satyre his Fennance in a tolute Sheete, 
&c. 1601: 

** A gentleman that had a wayward^oo/e, 

" To passe the time, would needes at push-pin play ; 

** And playing false, doth stifpe 4^ Vav'ring stoole : 

'* The innocent had spi'd him, and cri'd.stay," &c. Steevetu, 

-* Fool. Prythee, nuncle, tell me, '\ And before, in the same Act, 
SG iii ; — ** Cry to it, nwicle '* Why does the Fool call the old King 
nuncle? But we have the same appellation in The Filgrifih by 
Fletcher : 

<* Farewel, nuncle, — *' Act IV, sc. i. 
And in the next scene, alluding to Shakspeare : 

** What mops and mowes it makes.'* Whalley, 
See Mr. Vaillant's very decisive remark on this appellation, p. 170, 
JO. 2, Steevens. 

* Fbo/.J This speech \s omiUed Vn x\\e c^vkv.tvq!&. Steevem. 
^ £dg,'\ This and the next Ihwieetv s^^eORfc"^ ^^\w«3cv\ix A^KSjtfs^ 
had enciosed in crotchets) art on\^ m X3cvt q;oa.no^, Stwwcm, 
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FooL He 's mad, that trusts in the tameiMtts of a wolf> 
a horse's health,* a boy*s love, or a whore's oath. 

Lear. It ahall be done, I will arraign them straight : — 
Come, sit thou here, most learned justicer;^ — [To Edg. 
Thou, sapient sir, sit here. [To the Fool.] — Now, you she 
foxes I — . 

Edg. Look, where he stands and glares !— 
Wantest thou eyes* at trial, madam P 

Come o*er the boum^ Besstf, ta me :8— . 
Fool. Her boat hath a leak^ 

jind she must not sfieak ' ^ 

Why she dares not come over to thee. * 

4 — - a horses health J Without doubt we should read he^Uy i. e, 
to stand behind him. Warburtan. 

Shakspeaure is here speaking not of things maliciously treacherous, 
but of tlongs uncertain and not durable. A horse is above all other 
animals subject lo diseases, yohnson. 

Heels h certainly right •• Trust not a horse's heel, nor a dog's tooth," 
is a proverb in Ray's Collection; as ancient at least as the time of our 
Edward II. HHson. 

B most learned ]u5t\cer i] The old copies re^--justke> The 

correction was mad6 by Mr. Theobalds Malone, 

• Wanteait &c.] I am not confkient that I understand the meaning 
of this desultory speech. When Edgar says, Look where he stands and 
glares / he seems to be speaking in ^e character of a mad man, who 
thinks he s^s the fiends Wantest thmt eyes at trialt Madam P is a ques- 
tion which appears ta be addressed to the visionary Gonenl, or some 
other abandoned female, and may signify. Do you laflnf to attract ad- 
miration, even vihile you stand at the bar cf justice? Mr. Seward pro* 
poses to read, vjanton^st instead of tvantest. Steevens. 

f • at trial, tnadam, .?] It may be observed that Edg^r, being 

supposed to be found by chance, and therefore to have no knowledgje 
of the rest, connects not his ideas with those of Lear, but pursues his 
own train of delirious or fantastick thought. To these words, At trial, 
"madam,? I think therefore that the name of Lear should be put. The 
process of the dialogue will support this conjecture, yohnson. 

• Vom£ o'er the bourn, Bessy, tome:"] Both the quartos and the 
folio have— o'er the broome. The correction was made by Mr. Stee- 
vens. Malone. 

As there is no relation between broom and a boat, we may bettejr 
read: 

Com^ </er the brook, Bessy, to me. yohnson. 

At the beginning of A very mery and pytnie Commedie, called. The 
longer thou livest, the mareFoole thou atft, &c. Impntit!ed«.tLinGA«Xk\s5 
Wyllyam How, kc. black letter, no dik.t&»«*E.iiti«^ M0rot%c«Mssa«e 

Aitiii^ a vaine geiUTO and fooUih tovM^^ 
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Edg, Th^foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of 
a nightingale.* Hofidance cries in Tom's belly^ for two 
white herring.^ Croak not, black angel ; I have no food 
for thee. 



many songs, as fooles were wcmt ;'* and among them is this passage, 
which Dr. Johnson has very justly suspected of corruption : 
** Com over the boorne, Bess^, 
" My little pretie Bess^, 
** Com over the boorne, Bess6, to me." 
This song was entered on the books of the Stationers' Company 
in the year 1564. 
^' A bourn in the north signifies a rivulet or brooi. Hence the names of 
manyof our villages terminate in ^urn, as MWburn^ Sher^m,&c. The 
ftfcief quotation, together with the following instances, at once con- 
firm the justness of Dr. Johnson.'s remark, and support the reading. 
So, in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song 1 : 
** The bourns, the brooks, the becks, the rills, the rivulet*." 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. II, c. vi : r -^ 

** My little boat can safely passe this peirilouf bournif^'^ 
Shakspeare himself, in The Tempest, appears toliave difcrimina* 
ted bourn from bound of land in general : 

** JBouniy bound of land, tilth vineyard, nonOi'' 
Again, in The Vision of Pierce Plovmian, line 8: 

** Under a brode banke by bourne syde." 
To this I may add, that Aourn, a boundary, is from the French 
home. Bourne, or (as it ought to be spelt) bum, a rivulet, is from the 
Gcrmati burn, or born, a well . Steeve7ii. 

There is a peculiar propriety in this address, that has not, I believe, 
been hitherto observed Bessy and Poor ToiA, it seems, usually tra- 
velled together. The author of The Court qfCmtcience, or Dick TFhip- 
pers Sessions^ W07, describing beggars, idle rogues, and counterfeit 
Wiadmen, thus speaks ot' these associates: 

** Another sort there is among you ; they 

** Do rage with furie as if they were so frantique 
*' They knew not what they did, but every day 

** Make sport with stick and flowers like an antique i 
" Stowt roge and harlot counterfeited gomme ; 
" One calls herself poor Besse, .he oher Tom.** 
The old song of which Mr. Steevens has given a part, consisted of 
nine lines, but they are nor worth insertion. Malone, 

^ " in the voice of a nightingale. 1 Another deponent in Harse- 
net's book, (p. 225) sa;.*^ that the mistress of the house keptaiu^i^- 
ingale in a cage, which being one night called and conveyed away 
into the garden, it was pretended the devil had killed it in spite. 
Perhaps this passage suggested to Shakspeare the circumstance of 
Tom's being haunted in the voice of a nightingale. Percy. 

* — Hopdance cries in ToirCs belly — ] In Harsenet'sbook,p 194, 
195, Sarah Williams (one oi \ke \wex.eivAeA. ^vcvom?uckft\ deposeth, 
'** — cJut if at any time shf d^\]ieVcVi, ^ Q&\t?(i ^vsaa tanst^MlXs^ T^Sk- 
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Xent, How doyoQf sir? Stand you noiiBi».ilinzM x 
Will you lie down and rest upon the cushions? 
JLear. I *i\ Me their trial first -.—Bring in the evi- 

Thou fobed man of justice, take thy place ;— [Tb £do. 
And thoU) his yoke-fellow of equity^ [To the Pooh 

Bench by his Aide »-«You are of the commisaifNi^ ,. 

Sit you too. [7b %Mvr. 

£d^. Let us deal justly. 

Sleefiestj or wdkeat thoujjoUy MhefihSrdf^ 

Thy Mkeefi be in the cwm ; 
And for one bloH of thy minikin motuhy 
Thy aheefi ahail take no harm* 
Pur !* the cat is grey. 

J.ear. Arraign her first ; 'tiaCxoneril. I here take my 
oath before this nonourable assembly, she kicked the 
poor king her father. 

son that shee was troubled with a wind in her stoniackes the priests 
would say at such times, that then the spirit began lo rise ii\ her .... 
and that the wind was the devil." And, *<as she saith, if they heard 
any croaking in her belly .... then they would make a wonderful mat- 
ter Q|f that.' HobercUdcmce is mentioned before in Dr. Percy% note. 

Steevens. 
*• One time shee remembereth, t-hat shce ha^ng the said croaking 
in her belly ^ they said it was the devil that was about the bed^ that 
spake vUth the voice of a taad.^* Ibidem. MaUme. 

3 ■ "vahiie herring 1 Whi^ herrings are pickled herrings. Set The 
Northumberland Household Book, p. 8. Steevens. 

3 Steepest, or viokest &c.] This seems to be a stanza of some pas- 
toral song. A shepherd is desired to pipe, and the request is enforced 
by a promise that thpugh his iiheep be in the corn, i. e. coiumitcing 
a trespass by his negligence, implied in the question, Sleepest thou or 
vaakest? yet a single tune upon his pipe shall secure them from the 
ponr.d. yohnson. 

Minikin was anciently a term of endearment. So, in the enterlude 
of The Repentance of Marie Magdalaine, 1567, the Vice says, *• What 
Tnynikin carnal concupiscence !" Barrett, in his AlveuriCi or ^ladru- 
ple Dictionary, 1580, inteq)rets feat, by "proper, well -fashioned, 
miniknif handsome.'* 

In The Interlude of the Four Elements y &c. printed by Ras«-ell, 1519. 
Ignorance sings a song composed of the scraps of several ethers. 
Among them is the following line, on which Shakspeare may have 
designed a parody : 

♦« Slcepyst thou, wakyst thou, Geflery Coke." Stee<WM. 

^ Pur .'] Thj.s may be only an imitation o£ xYie tio\sfcTfva!&«.>a^ -a^cix. 
J^^rre is, bnwever, one of the devU's meuUoi\«d.\tv tt.'a,T«i\5«^C*V««^B., 

p. SO. Malone, 
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Fofd. Come hither, mistress; Is your name Gooerilf 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 

FooL Cry you mercy^ I took you for a joint-stool.' 

JLcar. And here 's another^ whose warp'd looks pro^ 
claim 
What store her heart is made of.^-*Stop her there ! 
Armsi arms, sword, fire S— -Comiptiixi in the place ! 
False justicer, why hast thou let her 'scape ? 

Edg, Bless thy five wits ! 

Ktnt, O pity !— Sir, where is the patience now, 
That you so oft have boasted to retain ? 

Edg. My tears begin to uke his part so much, 
They '11 mar m^ counterfeiting. [Addc 

Lear, The little dogs and all. 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me. 

Edg, Tom will throw his head at them >^ 
Avaunt, you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white,* 
Tooth that poisons if it bite \ 
Mastiff, grey-hound, mongrel grim, 
Hound, or spaniel, brach, or lym i' 

» Cry you mercy, I took you fir a joint stoolJ] This is a proveibial 
expression which occurs likewise in Motfier Bambic, 1594, by Lyiy. 



6 Be thy mouth or black or white,] To have the rocf cf the vumth 
black is in some dogs a proof that their breed is genuine. Steement. 

7 — brach or lym ; Sic.] Names of jjurtkular sorts of dogs. 

In Ben Jonson's Bariholomevj Fair, Quarious says,— "all the 
/mitf-hounds of the city should have drawn after you by the scent.** 
—A lim^ner or learner^ a dog of the chace, was so called from the 
leant or leash in which he was held till he was let slip. I have this 
information from Caius de Canibus Britannicis. — So, m the book of 
Antient Tenures^ by T. B. 1679, the wcrds, *' canes domini rcgps leso*,** 
are translated •* Leash hounds, such as draw after a hurt deer in a 
leash, or liam.^"* 

Again, in The Muses Elysium, by Drayton : 

** My dog-hook at my belt, to which my lyatn's ty'd.' 
Again : 

*' My hound then in my lya'}n,^^ &c. 
Among the presents sent from James I, to the king and queen of 
Spain were, *' Acupple oi lytne Aounc/ej of singular qualities." 
Again, in Massinger's Bashful I^xtr : 
*• — — smell out 

«* Her fooling Uke a H'nic-liound.'** 
The Jate Mr. HawkmSj m \ustvovcs to Tlie PeiurnJrwuPcuftxQ&ivjL*, 
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Or bobtat! tike,^ or trundle-tail ;* 
Tom will make them^ weep and wail : 
.riPor, with^rowiag thus ray head, 
^Dog^ieap the hatch, and all are fled. 

Do de, de de. Sessa. Come,^ march to wakes and fairs, 
and noarket towns : — Poor Tom, thy horn is dry.* 

p. 237, says, that a rache is a dog that hunts by scent wild beasts, 
birds, and even fishes, and that the female of it is called a brache : 
and in Magnificence, an ancient interlude or morality, by Skelton ; 
printed by Rastell, no date, is the following line : 

*« ^ere is a leyshe of matches to renne an hare." Steevens. 
What is here said of a rache might perhaps be taken by Mr. Haw- 
kins, from Holinshed's Description of Scotland, p. 14, where the sleut- 
hound means a bloodhound. The females of all dogs were once called 
bracket; and UUtios upon Gratius observes, '< Racha Saxonibus ca- 
nem significabat unde Scoti hodie Rache pro cane foemina habent^^ 
^uod Anglis est Brache." Toilet. 

brack, or lym ; &c.] The old copies have — brache or hym,» 
The emendation, was made by 8ir T. Hanmer. A brac/ie signified a 
particular kind o( hound, and also a bitch. A lytn or fyme, was a 
blood-hound. See Minsheu's i)ic<. in v. Malone. 

8 — — bobtail tike,]^ Tijk is the Uunick word for a little, or worth- 
less dog : 

«* Are Mr. Robinson's dogs turn'd tikes, with a wanion ?" 

Witches of Lancaster, 1634. Steenxns. 

9 — trundle 'tail ;"] This sort of dog is mentioned in A Woman 
killed ixfith Kindness, 1617 : 

** your dogs are trundle-tails and curs." 

Again, in The Booke ^ Huntyng, &c. bl. 1. no date : 

" dunghill dogs, trindle-tails.** &c. Steevens. 

1 Tom laill "make them — ] Thus the quartos. Folio— will make 
A/th. Malone. 

2 Do de, de de. Sessa. Come, &c.] The quartos read — loudla, 
doudla, come, &c. The folio as in the text, except that the word 
Sessa is spelt sesse. See p. 251, n. 6. ,Malone. 

Here is sessey again, which I take to be the French word cessez 
pronounced cessey, which was, I suppose, like some others in com- 
mon use among us. It is an interjection enforcing cessation of any 
action, like, be quiet, have done. It seems to have been gradually cor- 
rupted into, so, so. yohnson. 

This word is wanting in the quarto : in the folio it is printed sesc. 
It is difficult in this place to say what is meant by it. It should be 
remembered, that just before, Edgar had been calling on Bessey to 
come to him ; and he may now with equal propriety invite Sessj 
(perhaps a female name corrupted from CeaV/a) to attend \\vKv\a 
viakes and fairs. Nor is it impossible bvkX. \.\\aX \iu^ "ttvvj \i^ "a. "^"^^"^ ^"^ 
some old song, and originally stood thus ; 

VOL, XIV. K a 
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Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan, see what breeds 
about her heart: Is there any cause in nature, that makes 
these hard hearts ? — You, sir, I entertwn yo^ i^.one of 
my hundred ; only, I do not like the fashioirof yo,ur gar- 
ments : you will say, they are Persian attire ;* but let 
them be changed. [7b ]^dg. 

Kent, Now, good my lord, lie here,* and rest a.l|rhile. 



Sissy, come march to wakes. 
And fairs, and market towns." - 
So, in Htmwr*8 Ordinarie, an ancient collection of satires, no date : 
*• To make Sisse 'm love withal." ^ .-^ 

Again : ' 

** My heart's deare blood> sweet SUse is my carouse/* 
There is another line in^he character of Eldgar which I am very 
confident 1 have seen in an old ballad, viz. 

" Through the sharp hawthorn Uows the cold win4-" Steeveru. 
Dr. Johnson is surely right, in supposing that sestty is a corruption 
of cesseZj be quiet, stop, hold, let al^ne. It is so used by Christofero 
Sly, the drunken Tinker, in The Tamit^ <ftJie SiftV), andby Sdgar 
himself, in a preceding scene — •* Dolphin, my biy^ Sestyj let him 
trot by.'* But it does not seem equally clear that it has fa»en corrupted 
into so, io. Ritson. 

3 .^.^ fhy horn is dry."^ Men that begged nocler pretence of lunacy 
used formerly to carry a horn, and blow it through the streets. 

yohtuon. 

So, in Decker's O per se 0, 4to. 1612. He is speaking of beggars. 
«* The secoud beginnes : — what will you give fioor Tom uow ? one 
pound of your sheepes feathers to make Foore Tom a blanket, or one 
cutting of your Sow side &c. to make poore Torn a sharing home &c. 
— give pooie Torn an old sheete to keepe him from the cold" 8cc. 
Sig. M J. 

A Iiorn is at this day employed in many places in the country as a 
cup for drinking, but anciently the use of it was much more general. 
Thy horn is dry, however, appears to be a proverbial expression, intro- 
duced when a nian has nothing further to offer, when he has said all 
he had to say. Such a one*s pipe *s out, is a phrase current in Ireland 
on the same occasion. . 

I suppose Edgar to speak these words aside. Being quite weary of 
his Tom o' Bedlam's part, and finding himself unable to support it 
any longer, he says privately, '* — I can no more : all my materials 
for sustaining the characicr of Poor Tom are now exhausted ; ^ny 
honi is dry ; i. e. has nothing more in it j and accordingly we have no 
more of his dissembled madness till he meets his father in the next 
Act, when he resumes it for a speech or two, but not without express- 
ing the same dislike of it that he expresses here, ** — I cannot daub 
it further." Stcevens. 

^ you imll say, they are Persian attire ;'\ Alluding, perhaps, to 

Clytua refusing the Persiatx robesoff^T^^V\Tcv\>>j K\e.^u».^<^T. SteevcxG^x 
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Lear. Make no noise, make no noise ; draw the cur- 
tains t So, so, so: We 'll.,go to supper i' the morning: 
So, so, so. "?■'* 

Fool, And I '11 go to bed a^oon.^ 

Re-enter Gloster. 

Glo, Come hither, friend: Where is the king my 
master ? 

Kent, Here, sir ; but trouble him not, his wits are gone. 

Glo. Good friend, I pr'ythee take him in thy arms ; 
I have o'er-heard a plot of death upon him : 
There is a litter ready ; lay him in 't. 
And drive towards Dover, friend, where thou shalt meet 
Both welcome and protection. Take up thy master : 
If thou should'st dally half an ho^s^ his life. 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in assured loss : Take up, take up \^ 
And follow me, that will to some provision 
Give thee quick conduct. 

[Kent. Oppress'd nature sleeps :8— 

This rest might yet have balm'd thy broken seioes^ 

*^ 
■I 

a" ^t:^— . lie here,] i. e. on the cushions to which he points. He had 

iKfore said — 

** Will you lie down, and rest upon the cushions f* Malonje» 

« And I ^11 go to bed m noon.'] Onutted in the quartos. Steevens. 

7 Take up, take «/>/] One of Che qjpartos nwuU— Take up the 

king, &c. the other — Take up to Jtetp^ &c Steevens. 

-'i* Oppressed nature sleeps .•] These two concluding speeches by Kent 
afid Edgar, and which by no nieans ought to have been cut off, I 
have restored from the old quarto. The soliloquy of Edgar is ex- 
tremely fine ; and the sentiments of it are drawn equally from na- 
ture and the subject. Besides, with regard to the stage, it is absolutely 
necessary: for as Edgar' is not designed, in the constitution of the 
play, to attend the king to Dover, how absurd would it look for a 
character of his importp-nce to quit the scene without oUe word said, 
or the least intimation what we are to expect from him ? Titeobald. 
The lines inserted from tlie quarto are in crotcliets. The omission 
ef them in the fblio is certajnly faulty : yet I believe the folio is print- 
ed from Shakspeare's last revision, carelessly and hastily performed, 
with more thought of shortening the scenes, than of continuing the 
action, yohnson. 

9 — thy broken senses,] The quarto, from whence this speech is 
taken, reads,— thy broken sinev)s. Senses is the conjectural emenda- 
tion of Theobald. Steevens. 

.. A passage in Macbeth adda support to TVu^\»X^%tT£i<t*\M^'^^2fc^*- 
<* ■ ' ** — - the innebent sleeps 

" Bairn of hurt minds, — ." 
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Which, if convenience will not allow, 

Stand in hard cure Come, help to bear thy master ; 

Thou must not stay behind. ■ > [_To the Fool. 

Glo. . ; Come, come, away. 

\^Exeunt K&VT, Glo. and the Fool, bearing 

off the King. 

£dg. When we our betters see bearing our woes, 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 
Who alone suflcrs, suffers most i* the mind; 
Leaving free things,^ and happy shows, behind : 
But then the mind much sufferance doth o'erskip, 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship.^ 
How light and portable my pain seems now, 
When that, which makes me bend, makes the king bow f 
He childcd, as I fathered !— Tom, away: 
Mark the high noises ;3 and thyself bewray,* 



[The following is from Mr. Malone*s Appendix. '\ 
1 iiad great doubts concerning the propriety of admitting Theo* 
6aM*i eaendation into the text, though it is extremely plausible* suid 
waiadopted by all the subsequent editors. The following passage i|| 
Twelfth Night sufBciently supports the reading of the old JQBUfi 
«• Nay, patSenoe, or we break the sinews of our plot " Malone* 

I cannot reconcile myself to the old reading, as I do not under- 
stand how sinevs if broken, could be balnied^ in any obvious sense of 
that word. Broken (i. e. interrupted) sense^i Like broken slumbers, 
would admit of a soothHtg^cnre. Steecens. 

' -^-^ free things,'] States clear from distress, yohnsen, 

^ But then the mind much sufferance doth o^erskip, '^j 

When grief hath inaies, and bearing fellcFivship.'] So, in OUT SA- 
thor^s Rapt of Lucrece : 

** And fellowship in woe doth woe assuag^." 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

** Or, if sour sujoe delights in fellowship — ." 

** Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris." — Incert. Juct. 

MOrne. 
3 Mark the high 7ioises;'] Attend to the great events that are ap- 
proaching, and make thyself known when that falte opinion now 
prevailing against thee shall, in consequefee oi just proofoixhy inte- 
grity, revoke its erroneous sentence, and recall thee to honour and 
reconciliation. Johnson. 

By the high noises, I believe, are meant the loud tumults of the ap- 
proaching war. 

Thus, Claudian, in his £pist. ad Serenam : 

" Praliaque altisom referens Phlegrsea mariti." Steevens* 
The high noises are perhaps the calamities and quarrels of those in 
a higher station than Edgar, of which he has been just jiipeakSn^ \, . 
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When fal^ opinion, whose wrong thought defiles thee,^ 
Iri thy j^ik^roof, repeals^ and reconciles thee. 
What wflrhap more to-night, safe scape the king ! 
Lurk, lurk.] \^Exit. 

SCENE VII. 

vf Room in Gloster's Castle, 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, Goneril, Edmund, 

and Servants, 

Corn. Post speedily to my lord your husband; show 
him this letter : — the army of France is landed :— Seek 
out the villain Gloster, \^Ea:eunt some of the Servants. 

Eeg. Hang him instantly. 

Gon. Pluck out his eyes. 

Coi^n. Leave him to my displeasure. — Edmund, keep 
you our sister company ; the revenges we are bound to 
take upon your traitorous father, are not fit for your be- 
holding. Advise the duke, where you are going, to a 
most feslinate preparation ;^ we are bound to the like. 
Our posts shall be Swift, and intelligent betwixt us.^ 
Farewel, dear sister j — iurewel, my lord of Gloster.^ 

The words, however, may allude to the proclamation which had 
been made for bringing in Edgar : 

** I heard myself proclaim'd, 

" And by the happy hollow of a tree, 

•* Escap*d ihe hunt." Maione, 

4 — and thyself bewray,] Bev^ray^ which at present has only a 
dirty meaning, anciently signified to betray^ to discover. In this sense 
it is used by Spenser ; and in Promos and Cassandra, 1578 : 
•• Well, to the king Andrugio now will hye, 
** Hap lyfe, hap deatli, his safetie to bevtray." 
Ag^in, in The Spanish Ttagedy: 

** With ink bewray what blood began in me." 
Again, in Lyly s Endymion, 1591: 

'* -lest my head break, and so I bewray my brains." 

Steevens. 

s — — ix>hose 'wrong thought defines theet"] The quartos, where alone 

this si>eech is found, read — whose wrong thoughts defile thee. The 

ihynie shows that the correction, which was made by Mr. Theobald 

is right. Maione. 

6 a tnost festinate preparation /] Here we have the same error 

in the first folio, which has happened in many other places ; the« 
employed instead of an n. Itr^dA^-^estiuate. The quartos ^^ftfoiif. 
See Timon of Athena, Act IV, sc. iii ; and Vol. Ill* p. .140i n. 5. 
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£nter Steward. ^ .^ 

How now ? Where 's the king ? . ^jfjjj^ 

Stew. My lord of Gloster hath convey 'd hiflTbence : 
Some five or six and thirty of his nights. 
Hot questrists after him,^ met him at gate ; 
Who, with some other of the lord's dependants. 
Are gone with him towards Dover ; where they boast 
To have well-armed friends. 

Corn, Get horses for your mistress. 

Gon, Farewcl, sweet lord, and sister. 

[IHxeunt Gon. and £dm. 

Corn, Edmund, farewel.— Go, seek the traitor Gloster, 
Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us : 

[^Exeunt other ,Servants. 
Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice; yet our power 
Shall do a courtesy to our wrath,i which men 
May blame, but not control. Who 's there ? The traitor? 

Re-enter Servants, with Gloster. 
Reg, Ingrateful fox ! 'tis he. 



7 — — and intelligent betwixt us^ So, in a former scene : 

** — spies and speculations 
«* Intelligent of our state.'' Steeoens. 
Thus the folio. The quartos read — swift and intelligence betwixt 
us : the poet n»ight have written — swift in intelligence — . JMkdone, 

8 — — tny lord of Gloster. '\ Meaning Edmund, newly invested with 
his father s tiiles. The Steward, speaking immediately after, men- 
tions the old earl by the same title, yohnson. 

9 Hot questrists after him.'] A questrist is one who goes in search 
or quest of another. Mr Pope and Sir T. Hanmer read — quester*. 

Steevens* 
1 Though ivell HOC may not pass upon hit life 
• ' ' yet our pwoer 
Shall do a couriesy to sur lorath^] To do a courtesy is to gratify, 
to comply with. To fiass, is to pass a judicial sentence, yohnson. 

I believe, ** do a courtesy to our wrath," simply means—iciui to our 
wrath, as a courtesy is made by berMwg the body. 

■ The original of ihe expression, to pass on any one^ may be traced 
from Magna Charta: ** — nee super eum ibimus, nisi per legsde ju- 
dicium pariuiYi suorum." 

It )S common to most of our early writers. So, in Acolastus, a co- 
medy. 1540; «'! do not nowe consider the mischievous pageants 
he hath played ; I do not now passe upon then): ' Again, in If thi* 
Se not a good Flay ^ tht Den)t( ia in it > \^V^\ *^ Wyscrj <;^£ V^Dokers, im- 
panel'd, and deeply sworn to J>a<«e orv ^ N^j^;^a^<&'v(i>Ddi^2^ ^^cettx** 
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Com, Bind fast his corky arms.* 
Glo^ What mean your graces ?— — Grood my friends^ 
consider 

You are my guests : do me no foul play, friends. 

Corn, Bind him, I say. [Servants bind him, 

Reg, Hard, hard : — O filthy traitor I 

Glo, Unmerciful lady as you are, I am none.^ 
Com, To this chair bind him :— Villain, thou shalt 
find — [Reg. plucks his Beard, 

Glo, By the kind gods,*^ 'tis most ignobly done 

To pluck me by the beard. 

Reg, So white, and such a traitor ! 

Glo, Naughty lady, 

These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my chin, 

Will quicken,* and accuse thee : I am your host ; 

With robbers' hands, my hospitable favours® 



* — corky arms.'] Dry, withered, husky arms, yohnson. 

As Shakspeare appears from other passages of this play to have 
had in hib eye Bishop Harsenet s Declaration ^egregious Popish Itripos- 
tures. &c. 1603, 4to. it is probable, that this very expressive, but pecu- 
liar epithet, corky, was suggested to him by a passage in that very 
curious pamphlet : «« It would pose all the cunning exorcists, that are 
this day to be found, to teach an old corkie woman to writhe, tum- 
ble, curvet, and fetch her morice gamholes, as Martha Bressier (one 
of the possessed mentioned in the pamphlet) did.'* Percy, 

^ -^ / am none.'] Thus the folio. The quartos read — I am true, 

Malone. 

* By the kind gods t'] We are not to understand by this the gods in 
general, who are beneficent and kind to men ; but that particular 
species of them called by the ancients dii hospitales, kind gods. So, 
Plautus, in Paenulo: 

•* Deum hospitalem ac tesseram mecum fero." War burton. 
Shakspeare hardly received any assistance from mythology to fur- 
nish out a proper oalh for Gloster. People always invoke their dei- 
ties as they would have them show themsclvcb at particular times in 
their favour ; and he accordingly calls those >iW^o/» whom he would 
wish to find so on this occasion. He does so yet a second thiie in this 
scene. Our own liturgy will sufficiently evince the truih «f my suppo- 
sition. Steevens. 

Cordelia also uses the same invocation in the 4th Act : 
" O, you kind gods, 
** Cure this great breach in his abused nature !" M, Motion. 

5 Will quicken."] i. e. quicken into life. M, Mason. 

* ' tny hospitable favours — 3 ^*^bwnxs \xv»a& vVna ^axMt^^J 
twresy i. e. the diiierent partti of -which, a iouCft ift OV -^ »- 
DrvLjton's epistle from MatUda to Mm^ 2^oKn : 



■* 
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You should not ruffle thus. What will you do ? 

Corn, Come, sir, what letters had you late from Ffi^nce ? 

Beg. Be simple-answer'd/ for we know the truth. 

Com. And what confederacy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? 

Beg. To whose hands have you sent the lunatick king ? 
Speak. 

Gio. I have a letter guessingly set down, 
Which came from one that 's of a neutral heartp 
And not from one oppos'd. 

Corn. Cunning. 

Beg. And false. 

Corn. Where hast thou sent the king? 

Glo. To Dover. 

Beg. Wherefore 

To Dover? Wast thou not charg'd at thy peril^ — 

Corn. Wherefore to Dover ? Let him first answer that. 

Glo. I am tied to the stake, and I must stand the 
course.^ 

Beg, Wherefore to Dover? 

Gio. Because I woiild not see thv cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fierce sister 
In his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs.i 
The se-d, ,, ith such a storm as his bare head 

** Within the compass of man's face we see, 
*• H-^w many Sf rtsof severaiyiisDOMr^be.'* 
Again, in DaviJ and Bethsabe, 1599: 

" To daunt ihtjlivours of his lovely face." Steevens. 

7 Be shnpieannver''U,'] The old quarto reads, Be simple annserer. 
— Either is good sense iimp'e mtviws plain. Steevens. 

• — — thy peril — ] I have inserted the pronoun — thy^ for the sake 
of metre. Steevens. 

9 — the course'] The running of the dogs upon me. Johnson, 

* stick boarish fangs] The quartos read — rash boarish fangft. 

This verb occurs In Spcnhcr's Fairy ^etn B. IV, c ii; 

** And shields did share, and masles did rash^ and helmes (tid 
hew.»' 
Again, B. V, c iii: 

* Rashing off helmes, and ryving plates asunder." 
To rash is ihe old hunting term for the stroke made by a wild boar 
with his fangs. 

So, in Chapman's version of the eleventh Iliad: 
" — — — i As when two chasfed boars 
'* Turn htad gamst kewwtXs oi \>«^\^ >cio>Qx^) ^xA rooc war 
through their goi^s." Stcewji». 
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In hell-black night endur'd, would have buoy'd up, 
And quenchM the stelled fires : yet, poor old heart, 
He holp the heavens to rain.^ 
If vdves had at thy gate howl'd that stem time,^ 
Thou should'st have sudy Goodfiorter^ turn the key; 
All cruels else subscribed :<-»-But I shall see 
The wiiig;ed vengeance overtake such children. 

Com, See it shalt thou never :— -Fellows, hold the 
chair :— 
Upon these eyes* of thine I '11 set my foot. 

[Glo.z's held down in his Chair^ while Cov.'S , filucks 
out one of /lis Eyes^ and sets his Foot 07i it, 

Glo. He, tliat will think to live till he be old, 
Give me some help :— O cruel 1 O ye gods ! 

JSeg*. One aide will mock another i the other too. 

Corn, If you see vengeance, — 

Serv, Hold your hand) my lord : 

I have serv'd you ever since I was a child } 

s ^— i to rain.] Thus the folio. The quartos read— 4o nigt. 

StomiUt 

3 _. that stem time,'] Thus the folio. Both the quartos r«ad— 
that deam time. Deam is a north-coimtr}' word, signifying laiieiy^ so* 
lituy, secret^ obscure, melancholy^ imcomfortable, far mm neigh- 
bours. So, in The Valiant Scot.- 

« Of ail thy joys the deame and dismal end.** 
Ag^ain, in Spensci^s Fairy Sixteen, B- 11, c. i : 

** They heard a rueful voice that dearnly cride." 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre 1609 : 

*« By many a Jearne and painful pearch." 
The reading in the text, however, is countenanced by the following 
passage in Chapman's version of the 24th Iliad: 

** — — in this so steme a time 

" Of night and danger, — ." Steewns, 

4 — — subscribed:'] Yielded, submitted to the necessity of the occa- 
sion, yohmon. 

s Upon these eyes &c.] In Selinius, Emperor of the Turks, one of 
the sons of Bajazet pulls out the ejcs of an Aga on the stage, and 
says — 

** Yes, thou shalt live, but never see that day, 
•« Wanting the tapers that should give thee light. 
r . [^^ Pulls out his eyes!* 

InraaBdiately after, his hands are cut off. I have introduced this 
passage to show that Shakspeare*s drama was not more sang^uinary 
than that of his contemporaries . Steevent^ 

In Marston's JnioniJe HevengCy 1602, "PVexo'aXoti^gafc laxata w^r. *»- 
the stage. Malone. 
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But better service have 1 never done you, 
Than now to bid you hold. 

lic,^. How now, you dog ? 

Serv. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 
1 'd shake it on this cjuarrel : What do you mean ? 
Corn. My villain!'' [IJranvH and runs at Mm. 

Serv. Nay, then come on, and take the chance of anger. 

\^Draiv8, Thryjiirht. CoR^ . i* vounded. 
Rci^, Give me thy sword. — [To another SerV«] A pea- 
sant stand up thus : 
[^Stiatchcfi a Sword^ comes behind^ and stabs him, 
Serv, O, I am slain ! — My lord, you have one eye left 
To sec some mischief on him : — C) 1 Xp^^** 

Corn. Lest it see more, prevent it:^Out, vile jelly! 
Where is thy lustre now ? 

[7Var« out Gloster's other JEye^ and throws ii on 

the Ground. 
Gio. All dark and comfortless.— Where 's my son £dr 
mund? 
Edmund, enkindle all the sparks of nature, 
To quit this honid act. 

Hegm Out, treacherous villain ! 

Thou call'st on him that hates thee: it was he 
That made the overture of thy treasons^ to us ; 
AVho is too good to pily thee. 

Gh. O my follies I 

Then Edp;ar was abus'd. — 
Kind gods, forgive me that, and prosper him I 

Krg. Go, ihi ust him out at gates, and let him smell 
His way to Dover. — How is 't, my lord ? How look you ? 

Com, I have receiv'd a hurt :— Follow me, lady,— 
Turn out that eyeless villain ; — throw this slave 
Upon the dunghill. — Regan, I bleed apache : 
Untimely comes this hurt: Give me your arm. 

[iijf// Corn, led % Reg. i^Servants unbind Glo. 

and lead him out, 
1 Serv. I '11 never care what wickedness I do," 

My villain .'] Villain is here perhaps used in its original MiBe of 
one in servitude. Steevtns. "^^Jl 

7 — the overture of thy treasons — ] Overture is here used fi>r sn 
opening O' disc^ivery. It was he who first laid thy treasons o/vn to us. 
Coles in his Diet. 1679, renders Overture by apertior afertura. An 
iTtirt act of treason, is the technical phrase. Malotte^ 
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If this man comes to good. 

2 Serv. " If she live long, 

And, in the end, meet the old cour»6 of death,^ 
Women will all turn monsters. 

1 Serv, Let 's follow the old earl, and get the Bedlam 
To lead him where he would ; his roguish madness 
Allows itself to any thing. 

2 Serif. Go thou ; I '11 fetch some flax,^ and whites of 

eggs, 
To apply to his bleeding fece* Now, heaven help him ! 

\^JEjceunt severally. 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

The Heath. 

Enter Edgar. 

Rdg. Yet better thus, and known to be contemn'd,- 
Than still contemn'd and flatter'd. To be worst, 

8 Vll never care vihat loiciedness Ido,'\ This short dialogue I have 
inserted from the old quarto, because I think it full of nature. Ser- 
vants could hardly see such a barbarity committed on their master, 
without pity ; and the vengeance that they presume must overtake 
the actors of it, is a sentiment and doctrine well worthy of the stage. 

Theobald. 
It is not necessary to suppose them the servants of Gloster ; for 
Cornwall was opposed to extremity by his own servant, yohnson. 

9 — — meet the old course qfdeath,'\ Tliat is, die a natural death, 

Malone. 

1 soTneflaxy &c.] This passage is ridiculed by Ben Jonson, in 

The Case is altered, 1609 : ** — go, get a lohite of an eggy and a little 
flax, and close the breaches of the head, it is the most conducible 
thing that can be." Steevens. 

The Case is altered was written before the end of the year 1599 ; 
but Ben Jonson might have inserted this sneer at our author, between 
the time of King Lear's appearance, and the publication of his own 
play in 1609. Malone. 

2 Tet better thus, aiul known to be contetnn^d,'] The meaning is, *TU 
better to be thus contemnedf and known to yourself to be contemned. 
Or perhaps there is an error, which may be rectided thus : 
Tet better thus unknown to be contemned. 

When a man divests himself of his real character Jxe feds nO0|M :^ 
from contempt, because he supposes it incurred only by a vl4cM^*^^ 
disguise which he can throw ott at pleasure. I do not thblt Vjfjf'.pfllif >: ^ 
rection necessary, yoknton* ' -•. iJ 
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The lowest, and most dejected thing of fortune, 

Stands still in esperance, lives«ltot in fear 'J 

The lamentable chquge is from the best ; 

The worst retunis to laughter. Welcome then,* 

Thou unsubstantial air, that I embrace I 

The wretch, that thou hast blown unto the worst, 

Owes nothing to thy blasts. — But who comes here ?— 

Enter Gloster, led by an old Man, 
My father, poorly led ? — World, world, O world! 
But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee,^ 

The sentiment is this : — It is better to be thus contemn'd and know 
it, than to be flattered by those who secretly contemn us. Herdey. 
I cannot help thinking that this passage should be written thus: 
Yet better thus unknown to be contemned. 
Than still contemn' d and Jlatter*d to be worse. 
Theloioest, ^c. 
The quarto edition has no stop ^Sxtr flattered. The first folio, which 
has a comma there, has a colon at the end of the line. 

The expression in this speech — owes nothing to thy blasts^^Qn a 
more learned writer) might seem to be copied from Virgil, ./En. xi, 
51; 

•* Nosjuvenem exafmnum, et nil jam codestibus ullis 
*' Debentem, vano tnasti comitamur honore" Tyrcohttt. 
I think with Mr. Tyrwhitt that Dr. Johnson's conjecture is well 
founded, and that the poet wrote — unhiown. Malone* 

The meaning of Edgar's speech seems to be this. Yet it is better 
to be thus, in this fixed and acknowledged contemptible state, than, 
living in affluence, to be flattered and despised at the same time. He 
who is placed in the worst and lowest state has this advantage ; he 
lives in hope, and not in fear, of a reverse of fortune. The lamentable 
change is from affluence to beggary. He laughs at the idea of chang- 
ing for the worse, who is already as low as possible. Sir y. Reynolds, 

3 ,^m-^ lives not in Jear :"] So/m Milton's Paradise Regained, B.IH: 

•* For where no hope is left, is left no fear." Stee<vens. 

4 _ Welcovie then,'] The next two lines and a half are omitted 
in the quartos. Steevens. 

s World, Ivor Id, 'world.' 

But that thy strange viutativns nnake u^ hate thee,"] The sense of 
this obscure passage is, O world ! so much are human minds capti- 
vated with thy pleasures, that were it not for those successive mise- 
ries, each worse than the other, which overioad the scenes of life, we 
should never be willing to submit to death, though the infirmities of 
old age would teach us to choose it as a proper asylum. Besides, by 
uninterrupted prosperity, which leaves the mind at ease, the body 
would genei*ally preserve such a state of vigour as to bear up long 
a^inst the decays of time. These are the two feasons> I suppose, 
ivJiy he said — 

Life 'aould not yiM to age. ^ 
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Life would nQ|.yieId to age. 

Old Man. O my good lord, I have been yoiif tenant^ 
i&d your father's ienant, tkese fourscpre years. 

Glo. Away, get* thee away ; good friend, be gone : 
Thy comforts can do me no good at all, 
Thee they may hijrt. 

Old Man. Alack^* sir, you cannof «ee your way. 

Glo. I have no way, and therefore want no eyes ; 
I stumbled when I saw : Full oft 'tis seen, 
'Oup mean secures us;* and our mere defects ^ 

Prove our commodities.— Ah, dear son Edgar, 
'The food of thy abused father's wrath ! 
Might I but live to see thee in my touch/. 
I 'd say, I had eyes again 1 

Old Man. How now ? Who 's there ? 



And how much the pleasures of the body pervert the mind's judg- 
ment, and the perturbations o£ the mind cUsorder the body's frame, 
is known to all. Warburton. 

world ! if reverses of fortune and changes such as I now see and 
feel, from ease and affluence to poverty and misery, did not show us 
the little value of life, we should never submit with any kind of re- 
signation to the weight of years, and its necessary consequence, infir- 
mity and death. Malime. 

6 Our mean secures us i] Mean is here a substantive, and signifies 
a middle state^ as Dr. Warburton rightly interprets it. So again, in 
The Merchant of Venice: " It is no mean happiness therefore to be 
seated in the inean.** See more instances in Dr. JohnsoA^s Dictionary. 

Steevens. 

Byoth the quartos and the folio read — our means secure us. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Pope. I am not sure that it is neces- 
sary. In Shakspeare's age writers often thought it necessary to use 
a plural, when the subject spoken of related to more persons than 
one. So, in the last Act of this play—" O, our Hve's sweetness '.*' not, 
*< O, our life *s sweetness." Again : 

•* — — - O, you mighty gods, 
*< This world I do renounce, and, in your si^htSt* &c. 
Again, in King Richard III: 

•* To worry lambs, and lap their gentle bloods" 

Means, therefore, might have been here used as the plural of meatf, 
or tnoderate condition. Gloster's meaning is, that in a moderate con- 
dition or middle state of life, we are secure from those temptations 
to which the more prosperous and affluent are exposed ; and our very 
wants prove in this respect an, advantage Malone. 

1 believe, mean^ is only a typographical error. Stee'oens. 

7 to see thee in my towhy"] So, in awot\\w ^c^'£\^^\ see >x X^d- 

i^/y. Steevena. 

VOL. XIV. B b 
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Edg. [aside] O gods I Who is *t can iiy^ / am at t/ie 
worst ? 
I am worse than e*cr I was. 

Oid Man, 'Tis poor mad Tom. 

Edg. [aside] And worse I may be yet : The worst is 
not, 
So long as we can say» This is the wwrst,^ 

Old Man. Fellow, where goest ? 

Glo, Is it a beg^ar-mdn ? 

• Old Man. Madman and beggar too. 

Glo, He has some reason, else he could not beg. * 
V the last night's storm 1 such a fellow saw ; 
Which made tne think a man a w«rm : My son 
Came then into my mind ; and yet my mind 
Was then scarce friends with him : I have heard more 

since : 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods ; 
They kill us for their sport. 

Edg, How should this be ? — 

Bad is the trade must play the fool to sorrow, 
Ang'ring itself and others. [>/^«c?e.]— Bless thee, master I 

Glo, Is that the naked fellow ? 

Old Man, Ay, my lord. 

Glo, Then, pr'ythee, get thee gone : If, for my sake, 
Thou wilt o'ertake us, hence a mile or twain, 
1* the way to Dover, do it for ancient love ; 
And bring some covering for this naked soul, 
Whom I '11 entreat to lead me. 

Old Alan, Alack, sir he 's mad; ' 

Glo, 'Tis the times' plague, when madmen lead the 
blind. 
Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure ; 
Above the rest, be gone. 

Old Man, 1 '11 bring him the best 'parrel that I have, 

^ — Who is 't can say, I am at the vjorst?^ 
The 'Korst is not, 



So long as we can say, this is the ivorst.] i.e. While we live i for 
while we yet continue to have a sense of feeling, something worse 
than the present may still happen. What occasioned this reflection 
was his rashly saying, in the beginning of this scene— 

« ..I— _^ To be worst, 

'* The lowest, and most dejected thing of fortune, &c. 

*' The wretch, th?ttxVio>\Y«csxV\o\Jxv\\ftX.o>Cwt>Nox^t.^'' &c. 
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Gome on 't what will. [^Exit. 

Glo, Sirrah, naked fellow. 

Edg. Poor Tom *8 a-cold.— I cannot daub it* further. 

[jiaide, 

Glo, Come hither, fellow. 

Edg. [(uide] And yet I must.— Bless thy sweet eyes, 
they bleed. 

Glo. Know'st thou the way to Dover ? 

Ed^, Both stile and gate, horse- way, and foot-path. 
Poor Tom hath been scared out of his good wits : Bless 
the good man from the foul fiend 1^ [Five fiends* have 
been in poor Tom at once; of lust, as Obidicut; Hobbi' 
didancey prince of dumbness ; Mahu^ of stealing ; Modoj 
of murder; and Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and mow- 
ing ;3 who since possesses chamber-maids and waiting- 
women.^ So, bless theC) master Q 

9 — I cannot daub it — ] i. e. Disguise. Warburton. 

SOf ia King Richard HI: 

" So smooth he daubed his vice with show of virtue." 
Again, in one of the Paston Letters, Vol. Ill, p. 173 : *< — and saith 
to her, there is g^od craft in dawabing.** 

The quartos read, I cannot dance it further. Steevens. 

1 Blest the good man from the foul Jiendf] Thus the quartos. The 
f<^ reads: 

Bless thee, good man's son, fro7n the fold Jicnd / -Malone, 

Bless the good man froni the foul fiend /] This is sense, but I think 
we should read— ^ess tliee, good man &c. M. Mason, 

3 Fifte fiends l^c.'\ The rest of this speech is omitted in the folio. 
In Harsene^s Book, already quoted, p. 278, we have an extract from 
the account published by the exorcists themselves, viz. " By com- 
jnaundement of the exorcist . . . the devil in Ma. Mainy confessed 
his name to be Modu^ and that he had besides himself searen athar 
spirits, and all of them captains, and of great fame." " Then B^- 
mundes (the exorcist) began againe with great earnestness, and all 
the company cried out, &c. ... so as both that wicked prince Modu 
and his condom, might be cast out." This passage will account for 
five fiends hmAg been in poor Tom at once. Percy. 

3 Flibbertigibbet^ (f lAopping and mowing ;] " If she have a little 
helpe of the mother, epUepsie, or cramp, to teach her role her eyei, 
wrie her moath,' gnaah her teeth, startc with her body, hold her 
annes and handes stitfe, make antike faces, grinne, Tnaw and mop 
like an ape,— then no doubt— the j'ouw^^/r/e is owle-blastcd and pos» 
sessed.** Harsenct's Declaration, p. 136. Malone. 

4 — — possesses chamber-maids and v3aiting'Wimen.'\ S\a^^^xt%. 
has made Edgar, in his feigned di&tracuavv,lw«4Ba^l^'«M^^>'^^ 
imposture of some English Jeiiuts, At x\aX^MSlB»2BL^fiwfc«^^P** 
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do. Here, take this purse, thou whom the heaven's 
plagues 
Have humbled to all strokes : that I am wretched, 
Mdkcs thee the happier :-— Heavens, deal so still! 
Let the superfluous,^ and lust-dieted man, 
That slaves your ordinance,^ tliat will not sec 



iionvcrsation ; the history of it having been just then composed with 
great arc and vigf»ur of style and composition by Dr. 6. Harsenet* 
ufcervvards archbishop of York, by order of the privy -council, in » 
work intitlcd, A Dt'c/arctiun (f egreg'ums Popish linpoituref to vjith' 
Jruiv her Majeau'^s Sn'jjccufrom their Allegiance, he. practised by Md- 
inimds, alias V/vsUm. a yisuit, ajul divers Boniiah PrtesU his vnchd 
Associates: printed 1(')03. The imposture was in substance this. 
W'iiilc the Spaniards \\ ere preparing their annada against Englandt 
tlie jcsuirs were hi-re busy ai work to promote it, by making converts : 
one nuthod theycnjpl-.ycd was to dispossess pretended demoniacka, 
by whi^h artifice they made several hundred converts amongst the 
cotnmon people. 'Ihc principal scene of this farce wasluainthe 
family of one Mr. Edmund Peckham, a Uoman-catholick, wbeie- 
Marwood, a bcrvant of Antony Babington's (who was after\vards 
executed for treason) Tray ford, an attendant upon Mr. Peckham, 
and Sarah and Friswood Williams, and Anne Smith, three cham^ 
berrnaids in that family, came into the priest's hands for cure. But 
the di:^ciprnie of the patients was so long and severe, and the priests 
so elate :iiid careless with their success, that the plot was discovered 
on th ? crnfession of the parties concerned, and the contrivers of it 
desmwdly punched. The five devils here mentioned, are the names 
f)f iivc of thohc who were made to act in this farce upon the cha»i' 
ber-maids and viaiting-vcomen ; and they were generally so ridiculously 
nick-named, that Uarsenct has one chapter on the strange names of 
their devils; lest, says he, ineeting them otheraise by chancctyou Mis- 
take tliem far the names (f tapsters or jugglers, Warburtoru 

The passage in crotchets is omitted in the folio, because I suppose 
4s the story was forgotten, the jest was lost;" yvhnson, 

s Let the superfluous,'] I.ear has before uttered the same sentiment, 
which indeed cannot be too strongly impressed, though it may be too 
i)ften rei)eated. Johnson. 

Superfluous is here used for one living in abundance.! Warburton. 

^> That slaves your ordinance^ Sec.] The lang^ge of Shakspeare is 
A'ery licentious, and lus words have often meanings remote from the 
proper and original use. To slane or beslave another is to treat hiin 
ivith terms (yf indignity .- in a kindred sense* to tUroe the ordinance, may 
be, to slight or ridicule it. yohnsan. 

To slave an ordinaiue, is to treat it as a «/ave, to make it subject tO! 
us, ins'^ead of acting in ol)edience to it. 

So, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613 : 
'« ■ none . 
" Could slave laim \ike tViel-^dLYWvOnv^Va^Rr 
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Because he doth not feel} feel your power quickly; 

So distribution should ts^Ao excess, 

And each man have ^npugh.— -Dost thou know Dover ? 

Jidg. Ay, master. 

Glo, There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep 'J 
Bring me but to the very brim of it. 
And I '11 repair the misery thou dost bear, 
With something rich about me : from that place 
I shall no leading need. 

£dg. Give me thy arm ; 

Poor Tom shall lead thee. \^Exeunt. 

SCENE n. 

Bf^ore the Duke q/* Albany's Palace, 
Enter Goneril and Edmuno ; Steward meeting them, 

Gon, Welcome, my lord: I marvel, our mild hus* 
bands 
Not met us on the way : — Now, where 's your master? 

Stew. Madam, within ; but never man so chang'd : 
I told him of the army that was landed: 

Again, in A New Way to pay old Debts, by Massinger : 
" ■ that slaves me to his will." Steevens. 
Heywood, in his Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas, 1637, uses this 
verb in the same sense : 

" What shall I do ? my love I will not slave 
•* To an old king, though he my love should crave." 
Again, in Marston's Malcontent^ 1604 : 

** O powerful blood, how dost thou slave their soul !" ^ 
That slaves your ordinance, is the reading of the folio. Both the 
quartos have — That stojids your ordinance ; perhaps for iviihstands. 
Stands, however, may be right: — that abides your ordinance. The 
poet might have intended to mark the criminality of the lust-dieted 
man only in the subsequent words, tliat will not see^ because he doth not 
feel. Malone. 

7 Looks fearfully in the confined deep:"] So, the folio. The quartos 
read — Looks firtnly. Mr. Rowe and all the subsequent editors for in 
read on. I see no need of change. Shakspeare considered the sea as 
a mirrour. To look i/»aglass, is yet our colloquial phraseology. 

Malone- 

In for into. We still say that a window looit into the garden or the 
stable -yard. Steevens. 

> — our mild husband — ] It must be remembered that Attiu^t 
the husband of Goneril, disliked, in tbe etui iH ^Cba %b^ ^*-*3ft, 
scheme of oppression jind ingratitode. ^^wmKL. '*rl - {JJ^HJ 

Bb2 • ?fl^ 
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He smird at it : I told him, you were coming ; *■ 
His answer was, The worse: of Gloster's treacher^t 
And of the loyal service .of his- son, 
When I informed him, then he call'd me sot ; 
And told me, I had tum'd the wrong side out :•— . 
What most he should dislike, seems pleasant to him ;. 
What like, offensive. 

Gon, Then shall you go no further. [7b Edm:. 

It is the cowish terror of his spirit, 
That dares not undertake : he '11 not feel wrongs, 
Which tie him to an answer: Our wishes, on the way, 
May prove effects.^ Back, Edmund, to my brother ; 
Hasten his musters, and conduct his powers ; 
I must change arms^ at home, and give the distaff 
Into my husband's hands. This trusty servant 
Shall pass between us : ere long your are like to heari 
If you dare venture in your own behalf, 
A mistresses command. Wear this ; spare speech ; 

[^Giving a Favour": 
Decline your head : this kiss, if it durst speak) 
Would stretch thy spirits up into the air ;^ 



• » Our Kvishest on the way. 

May prove effects.'] I believe the meaning of the passage to be 
this : " What we wish, before our march is ai an end, may be brought 
to happen/' i.e. the murder or despatch of her husband. Onthe vmy^ 
however, may be equivalent to the expression we now use, viz. By 
the way, or By the by, \. t. en passant. Steevens. 

The wishes we have formed and communicated to each other on 
our journey, may be carried into effect. M. Mason. 

She means, I think, The wishes, which we expressed to each^Othor 
"On our way hither, may be completed, and prove effectual to the dcr 
struction of mv husband. On her entiunce she said^ 
•* ■ I marvel our mild husband 
" Not met us on the luay.^* 
Again, more appositely, in King Richard III: 

*♦ Thou know st our reasons, urg*d upon the vjoy.** 
See also Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598 : " Umbelta. A kmd of 
round thing like a round skreene, that gentlemen use in Italie in 
time of summer, — to keep the sunne from them, when they arc 
riding by the Viay. ' * Ma/one. 

^ I must change arms — ] Thus the quartos. The folio roadai* 
change narnes. Stee^ns. 

* Decline your head: this kiss, if it durst speai. 

Would stretch thy spirits up into the air;j She bids him decline his 
head, that she mighi give Kim a kiss (the Steward being present) and 
Jiiat it mi^ht appear only lo Yiiui a& ^ \ii\vvs^«t . Stcwcn^ . 
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Conceivef tnd-tev tliee well. 

Edm» Yours iff the ranks of death. 

Gon» My most dear Gloster 1 \E3cxt Edm. 

Q9 the difference of man, and man 1^ To thee 
A woman's services are due ; my fool 
Usurps my bed.^ 

iS/ew. Madam, here comes my lord. \jKxit Ste#. 

Enter Albant. 
Gon, I have been worth the whistle.* 
Alb. O Goneril ! 

You are not worth the dust which the rude wind. 

Blows in yourJbce.— I fear your disposition :® 

That nature, which contemns its origin, 

Cannot be border'd certain in itself ;^ 

3 Oj the difference ofman^ and man /] Oiifitted in the quartos. 

Steevens. 
Some epithet to difference was probably omitted in the folio. 

Mdlone. 
According to the present regulation of this passage, the measmc 
is complete. Steevens. 

4 »_ my fool 

Usurps my bed.] One of the quartos read : 
Myfox>t usurps my head; the other, 
My foot usurps my body. Steevens. 
The quarto of which ftie first signature is A, reads— My^/oof usurps 
my head. Some of the copies of quarto B, have — M.yfo)ot usurps my 
body; others — A fool usurps my bed. The folio reads — Myfoxtl usurps 
my body. Malone. 

s I have been vtorth the whistle.'] This expression is a reproach to 
Albany for having neglected her ; though you disregard me thus, I 
have been worth the whistle, I have found one that things me wortji 
calling. Johnson. 

This expression is a proverbial one. Hey wood in one of his dia- 
logues, consisting entirely of proverbs, says : 

" It is a poor dog that is not ivorth the vihistling.** 
Goneril's meaning seems to be — There vjas a time when you would 
thought me worth the calling to you ; reproaching him for not 
tg summoned her to consult with on the present critical occa- 
Steevens. 
I^ink Mr. Steevens's interpretation the true one. Malone. 

« M Ifoaryour disposition .•] These words, and the lines that fol- 
low ^monsters of the deep, are found in the quartos, but are impro- 
perlyBnitted in the folio, They are necessary, as Mr. Pope has ob- 
servdH'* to explain the reasons of the detestation which Albany here 
expr^fts to his wife.*' Malone. 

7 2jb/ nature, which contemns its arinni 

Ar jborder^I certain in itwlfi\ T\ie ^ivtto \6,Tk*.x T««9Rft. 
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She that herself will sliver and disbrancb* 
From her material sap,^ perforce must wither, 
And come to deadly use.^ 

Gon. No more ; the text is foolish. 

jilb. Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile : 
Filths savour but themselves. What have you done? 
Tip^rs, not daughters, what have you performed ? 
A Either, and a gracious aged man, 
Whose reverence the head-lugg'd bear would lick|* 

which is arrived to such a pitch of unnatural degeneracy, as to con- 
temn its origin, cannot from thenceforth be restrained within any cer- 
tain bounds^ but is prepared to break out into the most monstrous ex- 
cesses every way, as occasion or temptation may offer. Heath, 

• She that herself voill sliver and disbranch — ] To sliver signifies *• 
tear off or disbranch. So, in Macbeth : 

•* — slips of yew 

" Sliver d in the moon's eclipse.** Warburton* 

• She that herself will sliver and disbranch 

Fruin her material ««/>,] She who breaks the bonds of filial duty, 
and becomes wholly alienated from her father, must wirher and pe- 
rish, like a branch separated from that sap which supplies it with 
nourishmcir, and gives life to the viattcr of which it is composed. 
So . ii^. A Brief Chronycle concemynge the Examinacyion and Death of 
Syr Johan Ol('castU\ 1544; "Then sayd tlie lorde Cobham, and 
sptedde his amies abrodc : This is a very crosse, yea and so moche 
bC'ter than your crosse of wode, in that yt was created as God: yet 
will I not seeke to have yt worshipped. Than sayd the byshop of 
London, Syr. ye wote wele that he dyed on a materyall crosse." 

Mr. Theobald reads maternaly and Dr Johnson thinks that the 
true reading Syr John Froissart*s Chronicle (as Dr. Warburton has 
ob-erved) in the title-nage of the English translation printed in 1525, 
is said to lie translated out of French to our material English Tongue by 
yohn Bourchier. And I have found material (from Tnater) used in 
some orher old books ior tnaternal^ but neglected to note the in- 
stances I think, however, that ihe word is here used in its ordinary 
serse. Maternal sap (or any syncinymous words) would introduce a 
mixed and confused metaphor Material sap is strictly correct. From 
tjie -vord herself io the end, the branch was the figurative object of 
the poet's thought. Malone. 

Throughr.u: the plays of :>ur author I do not recollect a single itt- 
star.ce of the adjective — inaternal. Steevens. 

1 And come to lieadly use.] Alluding to the use that witches ajfid in- 
chanters are said to make of viither^d branches in their charms. A 
fi.:^ insinua'^ion in the speaker, that she was ready for the most unna- 
tural mischief, and a preparative of the poet to her plotting with the 
bas-ard against her husband's life. Warburton. 

Dr. Warburton might have sup^onedhis interpretation by the pas- 
szge in Macbeth , quoted above, n* ^. MaUnc. 
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Mdst barbarous, most degenerate ! hdve you madded. 

C0UI4 niy good brother Suffer you to do it ? 

A man, a prince, by him so beneiit<Sd? 

If that the heavens do not t^eir visible spirits 

Send quickly down to tame these wild offences,^ ^ 

*Twill.comc, 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 

Like monsters of the dfeep.* , , 

Gori, ' " Milk-liver'd man ! 

That bear'st a cheek for blpws, a head for wrongs ; 
Who hast not in thy brows an eye discerning 
Thine honour from thy suffering ; that not know'stj* 
Foolaid^^those villains pity ,6; who are punish'd 
Ere tlf©)r hal^e done their mischief. Wher« 's thy drum ? 
France spreads his banners in our noiseless land ; 
Will* plumed helm thy slayer begins threats; 
Whilst thou, a naoral fool, sit'st still, and cry'st, 
jilack ! why doe^ he so? 

Mb, - - See,thyselfyd#wl] 

Proper defo^m^^ seems not in the fiend 

2 — li. vjould lickt'] This line, which had beea omitted by ail my 
predecessors, I h»re restored from the qaartds. Steevens, 

s - these viie offencegS\ In some of the impressions of quarto B, 
we find— iAi* vile oft'ences; in others, and in quarto A,— Mcvile. 
yViw was certainly a mispriftt foir fAejc. Malone. 

.r 4 — -*— likif frhdmters cfthe tkep.'] Fishes are the onl^ animals that 
are known to,|)re7 upon their own speoies. Johnson, 

5 .1.-^ that not know* St i &c.] The rest of this ^eeeh is omitted JR 
the folio. Steevens. , . - ' 

-. c Fools do those villains pity^ Stc.^ She mean!^ that none but fools 
wpuld pitj those villain^, who are prevented fro» e:cecating theHr 
jnancious designs, and punished for their evil intention. It is not clear 
wliether thi% fiend means her father, or the Kmg of Ffance. If these 
words were intended to have a retrospect to Albany's speech, which 
the v/ardpity might lead us to suppose, I>ar aiuet be inlier contem- 
plation ; if they are considered as conBOxted with what foUows— 
Whereas thydtihn ? Sec. the other interpretation must be adopted. The 
latter appears to me the true one ; and perhaps the ptuictuation of 
the quaaFte, in^ which there is on^, a comma after the word ituschief^ 
oo^t i» have been preferred. Maioht. 

1 do v»t perceive to wMt the vroiA—Jiend, in the fourth line of the 
f#e|pDing note, refers. Steevens: 

7 Proper dejarimty — ] i. e. Diabolick qualities appear not «o hortid. 
ki i*ie devil, to whom they beloTig>»iiv vroTCV3bXv»N«>EL'Ci\x\wti'^x^s^ 
Mitmesthtm» Wtirbur^oii, 
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So horrid, as in 'woman. 

Gon, O vain fool I 

jilb. Thou changed and sclf-cover'd thing,^ for shame, 
Be-monster not thy feature.' Were it my fitness 
To let these hands obey my blood,i 
They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones :— Howe'er thou art a fiend, 
A woman's shape doth shield thee. 

Gon, Marry, your manhood now ! — « 

Mntera Messenger. 

Alb, What news ? 

Mesa, O, my good lord, the duke of Cornwall 's dead \ 
Slain by his servant, going to put out 
The other eye of Gloster. 



* Thou changed and self-covcr'd thing,'] Of these lifiM there is but 
one copy, and the editors are forced upon conjecture. They have 
published this line thus : 

Thou changed, and self -converted ikingy 
But I cannot but think that by self-cover* dxYie author meant|thou that 
liast disguised nature by wickedness ; thou that hast hid the woman 
under the licnd. yohnson. 

This, and the next speech are wanting m the folio . Steevene. 
The following words, 6e-nwnsier not thy nature^ seems rather ti> 
si^port the reading of the former editors, which was telfcoMterted ; 
and a thought somewhat siinilar occurs in Fletcher's play of Tlie 
Captain y where the father savs to I^elia — 

* • Oh, Good God I 

** To what an impudence, ihou wretched womaUy 
•« Hast thou begot thyself again I* — M, Maeon. 
By thou *c^-cowr'</ thing, the poet, I think, means, thou who hast 
put a covering on thyself y which nature did not give tliee. The cover* 
ing which Albany means, is, the semblance and appearance of a 
fiend. Malone. 

Seff'-cover*d, perhaps, was said in allusion to the envelope which 
the maggots of some insects furnish to themselves. Or. the poet 
might have referred to the operation of the silk worm, that— 
" — — labours till it clouds itself ail o'er." Steevaa. 

Be-monster not thy feature.] Feature, in Shakspeare's age, meant 
the general cast of countenance, and often beauty. Bullokar^ in his 
Expositor, 1616, explains it by the worda^ « handsomeneas, comeli- 
ness, beautie." Malone. 

1 To let these hands obey my blood,"] As this line wants a foot ^ per* 
haps our author wrote — 

To let these hands of mine ob^ my blood. 
So, in King John, Vol. VII : 

'* ' This Yivnd of ^nine 

" h yet a majden "VsA ^^ VnxvQc«CL\.\»aJl^^ StecntM. 
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Alb. Gloster's cyfes I 

Mesa, A servant that he bred, thriird with remorsej 
Oppos'd against the act, bending bis sword 
To his great master ; who, theftat enrag'd^ 
Flew on him, and amongst them fell'd him dead i^ 
But not without that harmful stroke, which since 
Hath pluck'd him after. 

Alb, This shows you are aboYe^ 

You ju8ticers,3 that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge ! — But, O poor Gloster! 
Lost he his other eye? 

Mesa, Both, both, my lord.— 

This letter, madam, craves a speedy answer ; 
*Tis from your sister. 

Gon. [aside] One way I like this well ;* 
But being widow, and my Gloster with her, 
May all the building in my fancy^ pluck 
Upon my hateful life : Another way, 
The news is not so tart.— I '11 read, and answer. [Exit, 

Alb. Where was his son, when they did take his eyes ? 

Mesa. Come with my lady hither. 

Alb. He is not here. 

Mesa, No, my good lord ; I met him back again. 

Alb, Knows he the wickedness ? 

Meaa. Ay, my good lord ; 'twas he inform'd against 
him; 
And quit the house on purpose, that their punishment 
Might have the freer course. 

Alb, Gloster, I live 

To thank thee for the love thou show'd'st the king, 

* ■ ami ainongst them fell'd him dead:'] i.e. they ( Cornwall and 
his other servants) amongst them fell'd him dead. Malone, 

3 You justicers,] Most of the old copies have justices ; but it was 
certainly a misprint. The yrord justicer is used in two other places in 
this play ; and though printed rightly in the folio, is corrupted in the 
quarto in the same manner as here. Some copies of quarto B read* 
nglitly^tuticerSf in the line before us. Malone, 

* One V)ay I like this well;"] Goncril's plan was to poison her sister 
—to marry Edmund — ^to murder Albany-^and to get possession of 
the whole kingdom. As the deSith of Cornwall facilitated the last 
part of her scheme, she was pleased at it ; but disliked it, as it put it ' 
in the power of her sister to marry Eldmund. M, Mason, « 

* — all the building in wy /oncy — "J So, vtv Goriolanuit) Kr.xW» 
8C,i: *' — the buildings in my fancy?* Stee^jenc* 
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And to rerenge thine eyes.— Come hither^ friend ; 
Tell me what more thou knowest. [Exeunt. 

[SCENE IIL« 
I7ie French Camfij near Dover. 

Enter Kent, and a Gentleman J 

Kent. Why the king of France is so suddenly gone 
back^ know you the reason ? 

Gent, Something he left imperfect in th^ st^te. 
Which since his coming foi*th is thought of; whicli^ 
Imports to the kingdom so much fear and danger, 
That his personal return was niost requir*d, 
And necessary. 

Kent, Who hath he left behind him general ? 

Gent» The Mareschal of France» Monsieur Jie Per.* 

* l^Scene III.'] This scene, left out in ail the coml(lofi books, is 
restored from the old edition ; it being manififstly of Shakspeare's 
writing^, and necessary to continue the story of Cordelia, whose be- 
haviour is here most beautifully painted. Pope. 

The scene seems to have been left ovit>nly to shorten the play, and 
IS necessary to continue the action. It is extant only in the quarto, 
being omitted in the first folio. I have therefore put it between 
crotchets, yohnson, 

7 — a Gentteman.'] The gentleman whom he sent in the fore- 
going act with letters to Cordelia, yohnson. 

8 Why the king of France is so suddenly gone back &c.] The king of 
France being no longer a necessary personage, it was fit that some 
pretext for getting rid of him should be formed, before the play was 
too near advanced towards a conclusion. Decency required that a 
Monarch should n6t be silently shuffled into the pack of insignificant 
characters ; and therefore his dismission (which could be effected 
only by a sudden recall to his own dominions) was to be accounted 
for before the audience. For this puq>ose, among others, the present 
scene was introduced. It is difficult indeed to say what use could have 
been made of the King, had he appeared at the head of his own ar- 
mament, and survived the murder of his queen. His conjug^ con- 
oern on the occasion, might have weakened the effect of Lear*s pa- 
rental sorrow ; and, being an object of respect, as well as pity, he 
would naturally have divided the spectator's attention, and thereby 
diminished the consequence of Albany, Edgar, and Kent, whose 
exemjjlary virtues deserved to be ultimately placed in the most con- 
spicuous point of view. Steevens. 

• The Mareschal of France, Monsieur le Fer ] Shakspeare seems 
to have been poor in t\\e \\aiftes o£ Yitx\c\vT<\e.v\, or he would scarce 

iiare given us here a Monsieur k Fev ^'& >\'wct^\tt\ cS. "^x^xvKfc^-^^^ 
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Kent, Did y»ur letters pierce the queen taanj^tm^'n- 
stration of grief? 

Gent. Ay? sir ;i she took them, read them in my pre- 
sence ; 
And now and then an ample tear tiill'd down 
Her delicate cheek : it seem'd, she was a queen 
Over her passion ; who, most rebel-Qke* 
Sought to be king o'er her. 

Kent. O, then it mov*d her. 

Oent. Not to a rage : patience and sorrow strove* 
Who should express her goodliest. You have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once : her smiles and tears 
Were like a better day i^ Those happy smiles,* 

he had appropriated the same appellation to a common soldier, who 
Vf^Afer^dy ferretedf ^.ndjeri^d, by Pistol in King Henry V, Steevem, 

1 Ay 9 air/] The quartos read— /*fly. The correction was made by 
Mr. Theobadd. Malone. 

2 I- patience and sorrffoi strove — ] The quartos for strove have 
streme. Mr. Pope made the correction. Malone, 

3 '—^^ her tmiles and tears 

Were like a berter day :] It is plain, we should read— a vjetter 
May, i. e. A spring season wetter than ordinary. Warburton. 

The thought irf taken from Sidney s Arcadia^ p. 244. •« Her tears 
came dropping down like rain in sunshine." Cordelia's behaviour on 
this occasion is apparently copied from PJviloclecCs. The same book, 
in another place, says, — — ** that her tears followed one another like 
a precious rope of pearl." The same comparison also occurs in a very 
♦ scarce book, entitled A courtlie Contrwoersie of Cupid's Cautels: &c. 
Translated from the French^ &c. by H. W. [Henry Wotton] Ap. 1578, 
p. 289, ** Who hath vievied in the spring time, raine and sunneshine 
in one 'moment, might behold the troubled countenance of the gentle- 
woman, after she had read and over-read the letters of her Floradin 
with an eye now smilyng, then bathed in teares.*' The quartos read> 
— ^ better way, which may be an accidental inversion of the m. 

A better day, however, is the best day, and the best day is a day 
more favourable to the productions of the earth. Such are the days 
in which there is a due mixture of raja and sunshine. 

It must be observed that the comparative is used by Milton and 
others, instead of the positive and superlative, as well as by Shak- 
speare himself, in the play before us : 

•* The safer sense will ne'er accommodate 
" Its master thus.". 
Again, in Macbeth : 

" — it hath cow'd my Aettcr part •f man." 
Again : 

" Go not my horse tht tctttr.** 

Mr. Pope makta no scruple to say o€ AckuUts* >2bax<— 
VOL. XIV. C c 
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ThatplAy'd on her ripe lip, seem'd not to know 
AVhat guests were in ber eyes ; which parted thence, 

*« The Pelian javelin in his better hand 
•' Shot trembling rays," &c. 
i. e. his but hand, his right. Steevens. 

Doth not Dr. Warburton's alteration infer that Cordelia's sorrow 
was superior to her patience ? But it seemed that she was a queen 
over her passion ; and the smiles on her lip appeared not to know- 
that tears were in her eyes. ** Her smiles and tears were like a better 
day,'* or "like a better Moj^" may signify that they were like such a 
season where sunshine prevailed over rain. So, in AU*^ Weil that 
EruU Well, Act V, sc. iii, we see in the king ** sunshine and hail at 
once, but to the brightest beams distracted clouds give way : the time 
is fair again, and he is like a day of season," i. e. a better day. Toilet. 

Both the quartos read — a better vjay; which being perfectly unin- 
telligible, I have adopted part of the emendation introduced by Dr. 
Warburton. The late editions have 'given — a better day, a reading 
which first appeared in a note of Mr. Theobald's. A better day, how- 
ever it be understood, is, in my opinion, inconsistent with the con- 
text. If a better day means either a good day, or the best dviy, it cannot 
represent Cordelia's smiles and tears ; for neither the one nor the 
other necessarily implies ni/w, without which, there is nothing to 
correspond with her tears; nor can a rjiwy c^ay occasionally brighten- 
ed by sunshine, with any propriety be called a good or the best day. 
We are compelled therefore to make some other change. 

A better May, on the other hand, whether we understand by it, a 
good May, or a May better than ordinary, corresponds exactly with 
the preceding image ; for in every May rain mSy be expected, and 
iu a good, or a better May than ordinary, the sunshine, like Corde- 
lia's s!iiiles, will predominate. With respect to the corrupt rttuling, 
1 have no great faith in the inversion of the w at the press, and rather 
think the error arose in some other way. 

Mr. Steevens has quoted a passage from Sidney's Arcadia, which 
Shakspeare may have had in view. Perhaps the following pasi^age, 
in the same book, p. 163, edit. 1593, bears a still nearer resemblance 
to that before us : *< And with that she prettily s^niled, which min- 
gled with her tears, one could not tell whether it were a mourning 
pleasure, or a delightful sorrow ; but like when a £ev{ April drops are 
scattered by a gentle zephyrus among fine-coloured flowers." Malone. 

Mr. Malone reads — a better May. As objections may be started 
against either reading, I declare ttiy inability to decide between them. 
1 have therefore left that word in the text which I found in possession 
of it. 

We might read — 

Were like an April day: 

So, in Troilus and Cressida .• * ' — he will weep you, an 'twere a 
man bom in April.^* 
Aguin, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

" The April 's m \\er eyes- \x. X^XoNt^s^-^xv^^* 

** And these the shovr^r^ to \>tvsv^ Vt oxv?* Suwn«. 
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As pearls from diamonds dropp'd.*— In brief, sorrow 

Would be a rarity most belov'd, if all 

Could so become it. 

Knit. Made she no verbal question ?^ 

Gent, 'Faith, once, or twice,^ she hcav'd the name of 
father 

Pantingly forth, as if it press'd her heart ; 

Cried, 5/s/f^r« / aistcrs ! — Shame of ladies ! sisters I 

Kent ! father I staters J IVhat ? V the storm ? V the night ? 

Let fiit-i^ not be belle-i^vd!^ — There she shook 

The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 

4 — — ^ww/«,] The quartos read — smiltts. This inay be a dimi- 
nutive of Shakspeare's coinage. Steevens. 

s As pearlt from diamonds dropped, 8tc.] In 7*he Too Gentlemen of 
Verona we have the same image : 

'* A sea of melting /)car/, which some call teara}^ Malone. 
The harshness of the foregoing line, in the speech of the Gentle - 
fiian, induces me to believe that our author might have written : 
Like pearls from diamonds Jro/iping. 
This idea might have been taken from the ornaments of the an- 
cient carcanet or necklace, which frequently consisted of table dia^ 
monds with pearls appended to them, or in the jewellers* phrase, 
topping from them. Pendants for the ear are still called-— c&y?/'^. 

A similar thought to this of Shakspeare, occurs in Middleton*A 
Gam^ at Chess, no date : 

" — the holy dew lies like a pearl 
** Dropt from the opening eye-lias if the morii 
" Upon the bashful rose." 
Milton has transplanted this image into his Lyddas : 
«* Under the openmg eye-lids (fthe morn.^ Steevetis. 

fi Made she no verbal question ?] Means only. Did she enter into 
no conversation with you ? In this sense our poet frequently uses the 
word question, and not simply as the act of interrogation. Did she give 
you to understand her meaning by vjords as well as by the foregoing 
external testimonies of sorrow ? 
So, in All 's Well that Ends Well.- 
" — she told me 
« In a sweet verbal brief," &c. Stecvcns, 

7 'Faith, once, or twice,'\ Thus the quartos. Mr. Pope and the sub 
sequent editors read — Tes, once, 8cc. Regan, in a subsequent scene, 
in like manner, uses the rejected word, however inelegant it may 
now appear : 

*< Faith, he is posted hence on serious matter." Malone. 

8 Let pity not be believed/'] i. e. Let not suc\i%>L\vai^^&^\\.^ \^^>«^- 
posed to exist! Thus the old copies % but x\itistfidt»nx«^>i^'^.^^^^^^ 
hitherto read— - 

Zet/ut^ not belief it ; — . Stcevens. 
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And clamour moitten'd :^ then away she started 
To deal with grief alone. 

Kent, It is the stars, 

The stars above us, govern our conditions ;i 
Else one self mate and mate' could not beget 
Such different issues. You spoke not with her since ? 

Gent, No. 

Kent, Was this before the king retum'd ? 

QtfU, No, since. 

Kent. Well, sir ; the poor distressed Lear is i' the town ; 
Who sometime, in his better tune, remembers 
AVhat we are conke about, and by no means 
Will yield to see his daughter. 

iivnt. Why, good sir? 

Kent, A sovereign shame so elbows him : his own un- 
kindness, 
That stripped her from his benediction, tum'd her 
To foreign casualties, gtive her dear rights 
To his dog-hearted daughters,-— these things sting 
His mind so venomously, that burning shame^ 

9 Aid clamour onoitterCd:'] It is not impossible but ShaJkapeare 
might hive formed this fine picture of Cordelia's agony from holy 
\yrit, in the conduct of Joseph ; who, being no longer able to restrain 
the vt'uemence of his afiection, commanded all his retinue from his 
presence ; and then vtept aloud, and discovered himself to his breth- 
ren. Theobald, 

— clamour moUtend:'] That is, Iter out-cries *aere accompanied 
Viith tears, yohnson. 

The old copies read — And clamour moisten'd her. I have no doubt 
that the word her was inserted by the compositor's eye glancing on 
the middle of the preceding line, where that word occura-; and there- 
fore have omitted it. It may be observed that the metre is complete 
without this word. A similar error has happened in The fFinter*s 
Tale. See Vol. VI, p 302, n. 3. She moisten'd clamour, or the excla- 
matioos she had uttered, with tears. This is perfectly intelligible ; 
but damour 7noisten*d her, is certainly nonsense. Mdlone. 

1 ■ ■ — govern aivr conditions \\ i. e. regulate our dispositions. See 
Vol. IX, p. 374, n. 9. Malone, 

3 — — one self mate and mate — ] The same husband and the 
same wife, yohnson. 

Self is used here, as in many other places in these plays, for sejf" 
same. Mcdone. 



thete things sting 



Mis mind so wnomoutiy, that bunwug tKaw* — '\t>afcTs«jc»»Vwir 
Is here preserved with greax Vxvovi\«4Bfc Q&i».va^» T>DfcK«wm.^\\KA« 
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Detains him from Cordelia. 

Gent* Alack, poor gentleman ! 

Kent, Of Albany's and Cornwall's powers you heard 
not? 

Gent, 'Tis so ; they ^e afoot.* 

Kent. Well, sir, I '11 bring you to our master Lear, 
And leave you to attend him : some dear cause^ 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile ; 
When I am known aright, you shall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. I pray you, go 
Along with me.] [^Exeunt^ 

SCENE IV. 

T/ie same, A Tent, 

Enter Cordelia, Physician, and Soldiers. ' 

Cor, Alack, 'tis he ; why, he was met even now 
As mad as the vex'd sea : singing aloud ; 
Crown'd with rank fumiter,^ and furrow weeds, 
With harlocks, hemlock,^ nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 

sonous animals being a high caustick salt, that has all the effect of 
fire upon the part. Warburton. 

4 'TV* so; they are qfoot.'\ Dr. Warburton thinks it necessary to 
read, *tU said; but the sense is plain, So it is that they are on foot, 

yohnsfm. 

' Tis so, means, I think, I have heard of them ; they do not exist 
in report only ; they are actually on foot. Malone. 

* — some dear cause -»•] Some important business. See Timtn 
of Athens, Act V, so. ii, Vol. XV. Malone. 

So, in Rotneo and yuliet : 

" — a ring, that I must use 

*• In dear employment.", Steevens. 

* 'fum.iter,'] i. ^. fumitory: by the old herbalists writtcn^WM/- 
tery. Harris. 

7 With harlocks, hemlock, &c.] The quartos read — With hordoeh ; 
the folio — With hardokes. Malone. 

I do not remember any such plant as a hardock, but one of the 
most common weeds is a burdock, which I believe should be read 
here ; and so Hanmer reads. Johnson . 

Sardocks should be harlocks. Thus Drayton, in one of lus Eclogue* : 
** The honey-suckle, the harlocke, 
" The lilly, and the lady-smocke," &c. Farmer, 

One of the readings offered by the quartos (ihou^\vTDS««wAjC^'T»"^|««* 
haps the true one. The hoar dock^\& X\s& do<;k-^'\xYwN«>a\^9^'^^*^?. 
Jcitves, Sleeve ns, 

C c 2 
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•*' 

Darnel,' and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our sustaining com.— -A century send forth ; 

Search every acre in the high-grown field, 

And bring him to our eye. [^Exit an Officer.]]— What 

can man's wisdom do,^ 
In the restoring his bereaved sense ? 
He, that helps him, take all my outward worth. 

Phy, There is means, madam : 
Our foster-nurse of nature is repose. 
The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him, 
^Are many simples operative, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish. 

Cor, All bless'd secrets, 

All you unpublished virtues of the earth. 
Spring with my tears ! be aidunt, and remediate, 
In the good man's distress ! — Seek, seek for him ; 
I^est his ungovem'd rage dissolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it.^ 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, Madam, news ; 

The British powers are marching hitherward. 

Cor, 'Tis known before ; our preparation stands 
In expectation of them. — O dear father, 
It is thy business that I go about ; 
Therefore great France 
My mourning, and important^ tears, hath pitied. 

Harlocks, must be a typographical error for charlock^ the commoil - 
name oi sinapis aroensis, wild mustard. Harris. 

8 Darnelt'] Accordm^ to Gerard /li the tnost hurtful qf'meetU ^mong 
com. It is mentioned in The Witches of Lancashire, 1634: 
»* That cockle, darnel, poppy wild> 
** May choak his grain,*' &c. 
See Vol. X, p 68, n. 4. Steevens. 

^ ■ What can man's 'wisdoTn do,] Do should be omitted, as 

needless to the sense of the passage, and injurious to its metre. Thas> 
in Hamlet: 

*• Try what repentance can: what can it not ?" 
Do, in either place, is understood, though suppressed. Stee%xn», 

1 ■ the means to lead it."] The reason which should g^uide it. 

> Johnson. 
* — im.portant — ] In other places of this author for importu- 
nate. Johnson. 
See Comedy of Errors i ActV, sc.\. Ttv^lo\viToA&^\m^ariutv«A» 
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No blown ambition^ doth our arms incite^ 

But love, dear love, and our ag'd father's right t 

Soon may I hear, and see him ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

j1 Room in Gloster's Castle. 

Enter Regan and Steward. 

Reg, But are my brother's powers set forth? 

Stew, Ay, madam. 

Reg, Himself 

In person there ? 

Stew, Madam, with much ado : 

Your sister is the better soldier. 

Reg, Lord Edmund spake not with your lord* at 
home? 

Stew, No, madam. 

Reg, What might import my sister's letter to him ? 

Stew, I know not, lady. 

Reg, 'Faith, he is posted hence on serious matter. 
It was great ignorance, Gloster's eyes being out. 
To let him live ; where he arrives, he moves 
All hearts against us : Edmund, I think, is gone^ 



5 No blown ambition — ^] No inflated, no swelling pride. Beza on 
the Spanish Armada : 

*• Quam bene te arnbitio mersit vanissima» ventus, 
•* Et tumidos tumidx vos superasris aquae." yohnwiu 
In the Mad Lover of Beaumont and Fletcher, the same epithet is 
given to ambition. 

Again, in The Little French Lawyer : 

•* I come with no blown spirit to abuse you." Steevens, 

* >your lord — ] The folio re^dSf your lord ; and rightly. Go- 
neril not only converses with Lord Edmund, in the Steward's pre- 
sence, but prevents him from speaking to, or even seeing her hus- 
band. Rit9on. 

The quartos iread — with your lady. In the manuscripts from which 
they were printed an L only was probably set down, according to 
the mode of that time. It could be of no consequence to Regan, whe- 
ther Edmund spoke with Goncril at hoine, as ihey had travelled to- 
gether from the Earl of Gl^'ster's castle to the Duke of Albany's pa- 
lace, and had on the road sufficient opportunities for laying those 
plans of which Regan was apprehensive. Otv tVvt o\^«t Xa^^-k'^A.- 
mund's abrupt departure without even «Yeai.VLvii!( xo ^iftfe V^t^ ^s^^^ ^ 
whom he was sent on a commisaion, coM i«fc>wA «Bf\«« ^^T**^ 

Wous, and excite her jealousy. Mo/one. 
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In pity of his misery, to despat^ 
His sighted life ;^ moreover, to descry 
The strength o' the enemy. 

Stetff. I must needs after him, madam, with my letter.^ 

Reg, Our troops sot forth to-morrow ; stay with us ; 
The ways are dangerous. 

Stew. I may not, madam ; 

My lady charg'd my duty in this business. 

Beg. Why should she write to Edmund ? Might not 
you 
Transport her purposes by word ? Belike, 
Something— I know not what : — I '11 love thee much, 
Let me unseal the letter.^ 

Siew* Madam, I had rather — 

Reg. I know, your lady does not love her husband ; 
I am sure of that : and, at her late being here. 
She gave strange oeiliads,^ and most speaking looks 
To noble Edmund : I know, you are of her bosom. 

Stew. I, madam ? 

Reg. I speak in understanding ; you are, I know it :^ 
Therefore, I do advise you, take this note :^ 
My lord is dead ; Edmund and I have talk'd ; 
And more convenient is. he for my hand. 
Than for your lady's : — You may gather more.* 

s ^«nighted life;'] i. e. His life made dark as night, by the ex- 
tinction of his eyes. Steevens. 

ft mth my letter.] So the folio. The quartos read— /erter*. 

The meaning is the same. Malone. 

7 Let me unseal &c.] I know not well why Shakspeare gives the 
Steward, who is a mere factor of wickedness, so much fidelity. He 
now refuses the letter ; and afterwards, when he is dying, thinks only 
how it may be safely delivered, yohnson. 

8 I She gave strange oeiliads,] Oeillade, Fr. a cast, or significant 
glance of the eye. 

Greene, in his Disputation betvieen a He and She Coney-catcher^ 
1592, speaks of ** amorous glances, smirking oeiliadety* &c. Steevera. 

9 / speak in understanding ; you are, I know it] Thus the folio. 
The quartos read — in understanding,ybr I hum 't. Malone. 

So, in Tfie Winter^ s Tale: " I speak as my understanding instructs 
me." Steepens. 

1 / do ad'oiseyou, take this note :] Note means in this place not 

a /etterf but a retnark. Therefore observe what I am saying, yohnwn. 
So, in Measure for Measure : 

** takes note of wYvsit \s dow^.^ Sterccra. 
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If you do find him, pray you, give him this ;3 

And when your mistress hears thus much from you, 

I pray, desire her call her wisdom to her. 

So, fare you welK 

If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 

Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. 

Stev>. 'Would I could meet him, madam! I would 
show 
What party* I do follow. 

Reg, Fare thee well. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE VI.5 
The Country near Dover. 

Knter Gloster, and Edgar, dressed like a Peasant* 

Glo, When shall we come to the top of that same hill ? 

Jidg, You do climb up it now : look, how we labour* 

Glo, Methinks, the ground is even. 

Edg, Horrible steep : 

Hark, do you hear the sea ? 

Glo, No, truly.« 

Edg, Why, then your other senses grow imperfect 
lUif your eyes' anguish. 

Glo, So may it be, indeed : 

-Methinks, thy voice is alter'd ;^ and thou speak'st 
In better phrase, and matter, than thou didst. 

Edg. You are much deceived ; in nothing am I chang'd, 

2 —— Tm inay gather inore^ Yon may infer more than I have 
directly told you. yohmon. 
So, in King Henry VI, P.I: 

'* Thou art my heir ; the lett I wish thee gather." Steeteu. 

3 give him this ;] I suppose Regan here delivers a ring or 

some other ftvour to the Steward, to be conveyed to Edmund. 

Maione. 
4 What party — ] Quarto, What lady. Johnton, 

8 Scene VL'\ This scene, and the stratagem by which Gloster is 
cured of his desperation, are wholly borrowed from Sidney's Area^ 
(Ua, Book II. yohnsotu 

• No, truly.'\ Somewhat, necessary to complete the measure, is 
omitted in tliis or the foregoing hemistich Sir Thomas Hanmer sup- 
plies the defect, though perhaps but aukwardly, by reading- 
No truly, rtot. Sieevent. 

> "^ '^•'^ thy voice uiJ9e^ditxjc,:\Yj^^i^<tx%\Sa^s^^ 
f«Mga/tenvanlifor»iait^inm spirit. ^Mamiu i 
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But in my garments. 

Glo, Methinks, you are better spoken. 

Edg, Come on, sir ; here 's the place: — stand still;— 
How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis, to cast one's eyes so low \^ 
The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles : Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade 1^ 
Methinks, he seems no bigger than his head : 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 



Hcnufearful 



And dizzy *tUf to cast ones eyes so lorn f^ This description has been 
much admired since the time of Addison, who has remarked, with a 
poor attempt at pleasantry, that »* he who can read it without being 
giddy, has a very good head, or a very bad one." Tlie description is 
certainly not mean, but I am far from thinking it wrought to the ut- 
most excellence of poetry. He that looks from a precipice finds hhn- 
sclf assailed by one great and dreadful image of irresistible destruc- 
tion. But this overwhelming idea is dissipated and enfeebled from 
the instant that the mind can restore itself to the observation of par- 
ticulars, and diffuse its attention to distinct objects. The enumerft- 
tion of the choughs and crows, the samphire -man, and the fishers, 
counteracts the great effect of the prospect, as it peoples the desert of 
intermediate vacuity, and stops the mind in the rapidity of its desomt 
through emptiness and horror. Johnson. 

It is to be considered that Edgar is describing an imaginary preci- 
pice, and is not therefore supposed to be so strongly impressed with 
the dreadful prospect of inevitable destruction, as a person would be 
1^'ho really found himself on the brink of one. M. Mason* 

* — — Halfvsay dawn 
Hangs one that gathers samphire; dreadful trade f] ** Satnphkt 
gjows in great plenty on most of the sea-cliffs in this country : it is 
terrible to see how people gather it, hanging by a rope several fa- 
thom from*the top of the impending rocks as it were in the air." 
Smith's Bhtory ofWaterford, p. 315, edit. 1774. Toilet, 

This personage is not a mere creature of Shakspeaic's imagina- 
tion, for the gathering of samphire was literally a trade or common 
occupation in his time, it being carried and cried about the strera, 
and much used as a pickle. So, in a song in Hey wood's Rape oflM-^ 
crece, in whkh the cries of London are enumerated under the title of 
the cries of Rome ; 

*• I ha' rock'Samphier, rock-samphier ; 

** Thus go the cries in Roma's faire towne ; 
** First they go up street, and then they go downe : 
" Buy a map, a mill-mat," &c. 
Again, in Venner's Via recta, &c. 4to. 1622 ; « Samphire is in lU^ 
manner preserved m pick\e, and eaxew V*4LTiift'a.x&"&. lt\&%N«ryDl^' 
asint und familiar ssiuce, %T\d %^ew^ V>i(k vonk ^Xm^^) 7'^ MaIom/ 
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Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diininish*d to her cock ;* her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight 2 The murmuring surge^ 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high : — I Ml look no more ; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.^ 

Glo, Set me where you stand. 

Edg, Give me your hand : You are now within a foot 
Of the extreme verge : for all beneath the moon 
Would I not leap upright.^ 



1 — -^ Iter cock i"] Her cock-boat, yohnson. 
So, in The Tragedy of Hoffman, 1637 : *« — I caused my lord to 
leap into the cock, &c.— at last our cock and we were cast ashore." 
Again, in Barclay's Ship of Fools -- 

** • our ship can hold no more, 

** Hause in the cocke.^* - • 
Hence the term cocksvoairif a petty officer in a ship. Steevens. 

2 Topple doivn headlong."] To topple is to tumble. The word has 
been already used in Macbeth. So, in Nash's Lenten Stuff, &c. 1599 : 
«« — fifty people toppled up their heels there." — Again : " — he had 
thought to have toppled his burning car, &c. into the sea." Steevens, 

3 'for all beneath the moon 

Would I not leap upright.] But what danger is in leaping upwards 
or downwards? He who leaps thus must needs fall again on his feet 
upon the place from whence he rose. We should read: 

Would I not leap outright. 
i. e. forward: and then being on the verge of a precipice, he must 
needs fall headlong. Wc*rburton. 

I doubt whether the word — outright, was even in use at the time 
when this play was written. 

Upright, with the strict definition — " perpendicularly erect,^' is ab- 
surd ; for such a leap is physically impossible. Upright is barely ex- 
pletive: "upwards,^* — "from the ground." Farmer. 

One of the senses of the word upright, in Shakspeare^s time, was 
that in which it is now used. So, in The Tempest: 
" — time goes upright with his carriage." 

Again, in Florio's translation of Montaigne's Essays, 1603: " I 
have seene a man take his full carler : standing boult upright on both 
his feete in the saddle." 

And with this signification, I have no doubt it was used here. 
Every man who leaps, in his first effort to raise himself from the 
ground, springs upright. Far from thinking of leaping furwardy for 
which, being certain destruction, nothing can compensate, Eldgar 
says, he would not for all beneath the moon run the T\ftk.Qiitr9«&' 
in^ upwards. 

Dr. Wurbarton idly objects^ that he vrYio Vea\>a u'^^vc^* 
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Glo* . Let go my hand. 

Here, friend, is another purse ; in it, a jewel 
Well worth a poor man's taking : Fairies^ and gods, 
Prosper it with thee I Go thou further off; 
Bid me farewel, and let me hear thee going. 

JErfj'. Now fare you well, good sir. \Setm9 to go, 

Glo, With all my heart. 

JEdg, Why I do trifle thus with his despair. 
If done to cure it.^ 

Glo, O you mighty gods ! 

This world I do renounce ; and, in your sights, 
Shake patiently my great afiliction off: 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, 
My snuff, and lothed part of nature, should 
Bum itself out. If Edgar live, O, bless him !— 
Now, fellow, fare thee well. [He leafia^ andfalU along. 

Edg, Gone, sir ? farewel.^— 

And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The treasury of life, when life itself 
Yields to the theft :^ Had he been where he thought. 
By this, had thought been past.— Alive, or dead ? 

needs fall ag^'m on his feet upon the same place from whence he 
rose. If the conrimentator had tried such a leap viithin afoot of the 
edge of a precipice, before he undertook the revision of these plays, 
the world would, I fear, have been deprived of his labours. 

Uprighty in our author's time, meant also tupintts. See Minsheu's 
Dictionary f 1617: " Upright, or on the back, with the face upward. 
G. renvers6, ventre en haut. L. supinus, resupinua:" but this sense 
is here inadmissible. Malone. 

4 Why I do triJU thus loith his despair. 
Is done to cure it."] Mr. Theobald and Dr^ Warburton, who read, 
with one of the quartos — '77* done » place an interrogjation point at 
the end of the first of these lines ; but, in my opinion, improperly. 

Steevens. 
Is done — ] Thus the quarto A, and the folio. The other quarto 
reads — ' Tis done . Ma/one. 

s Goncj sir ? fart^el.'\ Thus the quartos and folio. The modera. 
editors have been content to read — Good sir, &c. Steepens. 

They followed the arbitrary alteration of the editor of the second 
f'jlio. Malone. 

Perhaps a mere typographical error. Steevens, 

^ '■■ ■ lulien life itsef 
llelds to tjtt theft :^ WV\exv Vvit \^ ^n'^JXycv^ \,<a V*. dft^^tco^ed. 
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Ho, you sir ! friend !— Hear you, sir?—- speak ! 
Thus might he pass indeed :^— Yet he revives: 
What are you, sir ? 

Glo, Away, and let me die. 

Mdg, Had'st thou been aught but gossomer, feath^rS^ 
air,* 
So many fathom down precipitating, 
Thou hadst shiver'd like an egg: but thou dost breathe ; 
Hast heavy substance ; bleed'st not ; speak'st ; art sound. 
Ten masts at each make not the altitude,^ 
Which thou hast. perpendicularly fell ; * 

Thy life 's a miracle : Speak yet again. 

Glo. But have I fallen, or no? 

Edg, From the dread summit of this chalky bourn i^ 

^ Thus might he pass indeed:'] Thus might he die in reality. Wc 
still use the word passing bell. Johnson. 
So, in King Henry VI, P. II : 

*« Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably.*' Steepens* 

• Had'' St thou been aught but gossomer, Jeathers, air,"] Gossomore, 
the white and cobweb-like exhalations that fly about in hot sunny 
weather. Skinner says, in a book called The French Gardiner, it sig- 
nifies the down of the sow-thistle, which is driven to and fro by the 
wind: 

" As sure some wonder on the cause of thunder, 
** On ebb and flood, on gossomer and mist, 
** And on all things, till that the cause is wist.** Grey. 
The substance called Gossamer is formed of the collected webs of 
flying spiders, and during calm weather in Autumn sometimes fails 
in amazing quantities. H. White, 

See Romeo and Juliet, Act II, sc. vi. Vol. XII. Malone. 

9 Ten m.asts at each mxike not the altitude,'] So Mr. Pope found it 
in the old editions ; and seeing it corrupt, judiciously corrected it to 
attacht. But Mr. Theobald restores again the old nonsense, at each. 

War burton. 

Mr. Pope's conjecture may stand if the word which he uses were ' 
known in our author's time, but I think it is of later introduction. 
We may say : 

Ten masts on end ■ Johnson. 

Perhaps we should read — at reach, i.e. extent. 

In Mr. Rowe's edition it is. Ten m.asts at least. Steevens. 

Ten m,asts at each m^iie not the altitude,] i. e. each, at, or near, the 
other. Such I suppose the meaning, if the text be right ; but it is 
probably corrupt. The word attached certainly existed in Shak- 
speare's time, but was not used in the sense required here. In Builo- 
kar's English Expositor^ 8vo. 1616, to attacli i& isa«tvt«.^»^) **'^^ 
take, lay hold on." It was verbum jum. JVlaUme. 

1 cAalfy bpum r] Scum leemsYieTe tot^^i ^ Wtt. \»^^Ks^- 

VOL. XIV. Da 
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Look up a-height ;— the shrill-gorg'd lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard : do but look up. 

Glo. Alack, I have no eyes, — 
Is wretchedness depriv'd that benefit) 
To end itself by death ? 'Twas yet some comfort, 
When misery could beguile the tyrant's rage, 
And frustrate his proud will. 

£dg. Give me your arm : 

Up :— So ; — How is 't ? Feel you your legs ? You stand. 

Glo, Too well, too well. 

£dg. This is above all strangeness. 

Upon the crown o' the cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you? 

Glo, A poor unfortunate beggar. 

£dg. As I stood here below, methought, his eyes 
Were two full moons; he had a thousand noses. 
Horns whelk'd,^ and wav'd like the enridged sea;^ 
It was some fiend: Therefore, thou happy- father, 
Think that the clearest gods,-* who make them honours 
Of men's impossibilities,* have preserv'd thee. 



mon signification is a brook. Milton in Cotnus uses bosky bourn, in the 
same sense perhaps with Shakspeare. But in both authors it may 
mean only a bouruiary, yohnson. 

Here it certainly pieans ** this chalky boundary of England, towards 
France." Steevens. 

* Horns whelk'd,] Wielk^ I believe, signifies varied vaith pratU' 
herances. So, in King Henry V, Fluellen speaking of Bardolph: 
•* — his face is all bubukles, and voheiks" &c. Steevehs. 

Twisted, convolved. A welk or whilk is a small shell -fish. Dray- 
ton in his Mortinieriadost 4to. 1596, seems to use this participle in 
the sense of rolling or curled: 

** The sunny palfreys have their traces broke, 

** And setting fire upon the luelked shrouds 

" Now through the heaven flie gadding from the yoke." 

Mdlone. 
3 — enridged sea;'\ Thus the quarto. The folio enraged. 

Steevens. 
Enridged was certainly our author's word ; for he has the same 
expression in his Venus and Adonis: 

** Till the wild '(ua'oes will have him seen no more^ 

•' Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend." Malone* 

* "-"^the clearest gods,"] The purest ; the most free from evil. 

yohnson- 
So, in Tinu>n of Athens : 

** Roots ! you clear gods !** Malone. 
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Glo, I do remember now : henceforth I '11 bear 
Affliction, till it do cry out itself, 
Enough., enough^ and, die. That thing you speak of, 
I took it for a man ; often 'twould say, 
The fiend^ the fiend: he led me to that place. 

Edg. Bear free and patient thoughts.® — But who come^ 

here ? 
Enter Lear, fantastically dressed ufi with Floivcrs. 
The safer sense will ne'er accommodate 
His master thus J 

Lear, No, they cannot touch me for coining ;8 
1 am the king himself. 

Edg, O thou side-piercing sight I 

Lear. Nature 's above art in that respect. — There ^s 
your press-money.^ That fellow handles his bow like a 

* I v)ho makt them honours 
Of men*s impossibilities,] Who are graciously pleased to pre- 
serve men itf situations in which they think it impossible to escape : 
Or, perhaps, who derive honour from being able to do what man can 
not do. 3f alone. 

By men** impossibilities perhaps is meant, what men call impossi- 
bilities, what appear as such to mere mortal beings. Steevens. 

6 Bear free and patient thoughts.] To be melancholy is to have 
the mind chained down to one painful idea ; there is therefore g^at 
propriety in exhorting Gloster to free thoughts, to an emancipation 
of his soul from gprief and despair, yohmon. 

"^ The safer sense will ne^er accommodate 
His master thus."] I read : 

The saner sense will ne*er accommodate 
His master thus. 
'< Here is Lear, but he must be mad : his sound or sane senses 
would never suffer him to be thus disguised." yohnson. 

I have no doubt but that strfer was the poet's word. So, hi JM^ea^ 
sure for Measure: 

** Nor do I think the man of scfe discretion 
•* That does affect it.'' Steevens. 

8 ■ I * f or coining ;] So the quartos. Folio— for crying, Malone, 

9 There *syour press-money.] It is evident from the whole of this 
speech, that Lear fancies himself in a battle: but, There *s your press' 
money has not been properly explained. It means the money which 
was paid to soldiers when they were retained in the King's service ; 
and it appears from some ancient statutes, and particularly 7 Henry 
VII, c. 1, and 3 Henry VllI, c. 5, that it was felony in any soldier 
to withdraw himself from the ling's service after receipt of this 
money, without special leave. On the contrary, he was obliged at all 
times to hold him^lf m reatUness, The term is fcomtbft'Ct«cs^ 
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crow -keeper :^ draw me a clothier's yard.^ — Look, look, 
a mouse ! Peace, peace ; — this piece of toasted cheese 
will do 't. — There 's my gauntlet ; 1 'II prove it on a giant. 
— Bring up the brown bills.^ — O, well flown, bird 1 — ^i' tlie 
clout,* i' the clout : hcwgh 1 — Give the word.* 

•* prcst," ready. It is written prest in several places in King Henry 
' tilth's Book of household expences still preserved in the Exchequer. 
1'his may serve also to explain rhe following passage in Act V, so. 
ii; " And turn our imprest lances in our eyes;" and to correct Mr. 
Whal ley's note in Hamlet ^ Act I, sc. i: ** Why such impress of 
shipwrights ?" Douce 

1 That felloFw handles A «> ^oro /lite a crow -keeper :] Mr. Pope, in 
his last edition) reads ccm keeper. It it certain we must read crcm- 
keeper. In several counties, to this day, they call a stuffed figure, re- 
presenting a man, and armed with a bow and arrow, set up to fright 
the crows from the fruit and corn, a crow-keeper, as well a!s a scare^ 
crovj. Theobald. 

This crew-keeper was ao common m the author's time, that it is 
oiie of the few peculiarities, mentioned by Oneliusi in h» account of 
our island, yohnson. 

So, in the 48th I<iea of Drayton : 

«* Or if thou *lt not thy archery forbear, 
*' To some base rustick do thyself prefer ; 

« And when corn *s sown, or grown into the ear, 
'* Practise thy quiver and turn crow-keeper." 
Mr. Toilet informs me, that Markham, in his Farev)ellto Husban*^ 
dry, says, that such servants are called field-keepers, or crava -keepers. 

Steevens, 
So, in Bonduca, by Fletcher : 

•« Can these fight ? They look 

«* Like empty scabbards all ; no mettle in them ; 
** Like inen qfcloutSt set to keep crows from orchards.'* 
See also Romeo and Juliet, Act I, sc iv- Malone. 
The following, curious passage in Latimer's Fruitful Sermons, 
1 584, fol. 69, will show how indispensable was practice to enable an 
archer to handle his bow skilfully : •* In my time (says the good 
bishop) my poor father was diligent to teach me to shoote, as to 
learne me any other thing, and so I thinke other men did their chil- 
dren. He taught me how to draw, howe to lay my body in my bow, 
atul not to jdrawe with strength of armes as other nations doe, but 
^ith strengiK«x>f the bodye. 1 had my bowes bought me according 
to my age and slreng^th : as I encreased in them, so my bowes were 
made bigger and bigger : for men shall neuer shoote well, except 
they be brought up in it." H White. 

3 — draw Tne a clothier's yard.] Perhaps the poet had in his 
inind a stanza of the old ballad of Cnevy-Chace - 

** An arrow of a ciotK-yard\oT\^, i 

< ' Uf to the btad dicw >a.t ;* ^^ . Stewen^. 
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Edg, Sweet marjoram. 

Lear, Pass. 

Glo, I know that voice. 

Lear, Hd ! Goneril ! — with a white beard !^ — They 
flatter'd me like a dog;^ and told me, I had white hairs 
in my beard, ere the black ones were there.^ To say ay, 
and no, to every thing I said ! — Ay and no too was no good 
divinity. When the rain came to wet me^ once, and the 
wind to make me chatter ; when the thunder would not 
peace at my bidding ; there I found them, there I smelt 
them out. Go to, they are not men o' their words : they 
told me I w^as every thing ; 'tis a lie ; I am not ague- 
proof. 

3 the brown bills.] A bill was a kind of battle-axe, affixed to 

a long staff. Steevens. 

^ 0, iveil Jlo^vn, bird! — i' the clout, t5*c.] Lear is here raving of 
archery, and shooting at butSt as is plain by the words i* the clout, that 
is, the white mark they set up and aim at : hence the phrase, to hit 
the ivhite. Warburton. 

So, in The 7\uo Afaick of Moreclacke, 1609 : ** Change your mark, 
shoot at a white ; come stick me in the clout, sir.*' 

Again, in Taniburlaine, &c. 1590 : 

** For kings are clouts that every man shoots at." 
Again, in Nc/x to choose a good Wife from a bad one, 1602 : 
** — — who could miss the clout, 
•' Having such steady aim ?' — - 

Mr. Heath thinks there can be no impropriety in calling an arrow 
a bird, from the swiftness of its flight, especially when immediately 
preceded by the words tvell-foiun : but it appears that voeU-Jlavm bird, 
was the falconer's expression when the hawk was successful in her 
flight; and is so used in A Woman killed luith Kindness. Steevens. 

The quartos read — O, well flown bird in the ayre, hugh, give the 
word. Malone. 

s Give the luord."} Lear supposes himself in a garrison, and 

before he lets Edgar pass, requires the waich-word. Johnson. 

6 Hal Goneril.' — luith a nx^hite beard. ''^ So reads the folio, proper- 
ly ; the quarto, whom the latter editors have followed, has, Ha ! Go* 
7ieril, ha.' Began.' they flattered me, &c. which is not so forcible. 

yohnaon, 

7 Thy flattered me like a dog /] They played the spaniel to me. 

yohnson. 
« m and told me, I had white hairs in my beard, ere the black ones 
vicre there ] They told me that I had the wisdom of age, before I 
had attained to manhood. Malone. 

When the rain came to wet me &c.] This seems to be an. a.Uu&\QX!c 
to King Canure's behaviour when his co>aX\fcT%?«AX«t^^^s»^'*^^^'^ 
of the sea. Steevent, 

D d 2 
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Glo, The trick of that voice^ I do well rcmembcp : 
Is 't not the king ? 

Lear, Ay, every inch a king : 

When I do stare, see, how the subject quakes.* 
I pardon that man's life : What was thy cause ?— 
Adultery,^^ 

Thou shalt not die : Die for adultery ! No : 
The wren goes to 't, and the small gilded fly 
Does lecher in my sight. 
Let copulation thrive, for Gloster's bastard son 
Was kinder to his father, than my daughters 
Got 'tween the lawful sheets. 
To 't luxury ,3 pell-mell, for I lack soldiers. — 
Behold yon' simpering dame, 
Whose face between her forks'* presagelh snow ; 
That minces virtue,^ and does shake the head 
To hear of pleasure's name ; 
The fitchew,* nor the soiled horse,^ goes to't 



^ The trick of that voice ^] Trick (says Sir Thomas Hanmer) is 
a word frequently used for the air, or that peailiarity in a faccy voice, 
or gesture^ vjhich distinguishes itjrom others. We still say, *' He has a 
trick of winking with his eyes, of speaking loud," &c. Steevgfts. 

2 Jy, every inch a king ; 

When I do stdte, see, hov) the subject quakes.] So, in Venus and 
Adonis .* 

** Who, like a king perplexed in his throne, 
•* By their suggestion gives a deadly groan, 
*« Whereat each tributary subject quakes.** Malone. 

3 To 'f, luxury. tsfc.'\ Xuxttr>' was the ancient appropriate term for 
incoyitinence. See ^Ir. Collins's note on Troilus and Cressida, Act Y, 
sc.ii. Vol. XII. Steevens. 

* Whose face between her forks — ] The construction is not " whose 
face between her forks" he but '* whose face presageth snow be- 
tween her forks.** So, in Timon of Athens, Act IV, sc. iii: 
" Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
** That lies on Dian's lap." Edviords. 
To preserve the modesty of Mr. Edward's happy explanation, I 
can only hint a reference to the word fourcheure in Cotgrave's JDic-^ 
tionary . Steevens . 

8 That minces virtue,"] Whose virtue consists in appearance only ; 
in an aflfected delicacy and prudery : who is as nice and squeamish ia 
talking of virtue and of the frailer part of her sex, as a lady who 
walks mincingly along : 

'* ■ and turn two mincing ^^e.^^ 

" Into a iT^an\v Swiide."* Merchant of Vcnut. Mcvlottt. 
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With a more riotous appetits* 

Down from the waist they are centaur*,' 

Though women all above : 

But to the girdle^ do the gods inherit, 

Beneath is all the fiends' ;i there *s hell, there *s darkness^ 

there is the sulphurous pit,^ burning, scalding, stench^ 

consumption ; — Fy, fy, fy I pah; pah! Give me an ounce 

of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination : 

there 's money for thee. 

Glo. O, Let me kiss that hand ! 

Z.ear, Let me wipe it first ; it smells of mortality. 

Glo. O ruin'd piece of nature I This great w*orld 
Shall so wear out to nought. — Dost thou know me? 

Lear, I remember thine eyes well enough. Dost thou 
squiny at me ?3 No, do thy worst, blind Cupid ; I '11 not 

• Thefitchexo^'] A polecat. Pope. 

^ ' nor the soiled horse,] Soiled horse is a term used for a hor^ 
that has been fed with hay and corn in the s:able during the winter, 
and is turned out in ihe spring to take the £rst flush of grass, or has 
it cut and carried in to him. This at once cleanses the animal, and 
fills him with blood. Steepens. 

8 Doiun fro'in the waist they are centaurs,'] In T/.e Malcontent, is a 
thought as singular as this : 

** 'Tis now about the immodest ixiaist of night." Stccvens, 

^ But to the girdle &.C.] To inherit in Shaksjieare is, to possess. 
See Vol. II, p. 206, n. 7. But is here used for only, Malone. 

1 Beneath is all the Jiends* i\ According to Grecian superstition, 
every limb of us was consigned to the charge of some particular 
deity. Gower, De Cofifessiotie Amantis, enlarges much on it, and con- 
cludes by saying: 

** And Venus through the letcherie 

** For whiche thei hir deifie, 

•* She kept all doune the retnenant 

*' Tothilie ojffice appertainantJ" Collins. 
In the old copies the preceding as well as the latter part of Lear's 
speech is printed as prose. I doubt much whether any part of it ws^s 
intended for metre. Malone. 

3 — — there is tlie sulphurous pit, &c.] Perhaps these lines should 
be regulated as follows: 

There is the sulphurous pit, stench, bunting, scalding. 
Consumption : jy^Jyy fy •' pah ! pah ! pan .' 
An ounce ^ civet, &c. Steepens, 

3 Bost thou squiny at me.?] To equity is to look asqumt. ThA^tti^^ 
' is used by our poet^s feUow-comed\aii» KoVjett Kxtcv\gl«\ql A 
Ninnies, &c. 4to. 1609: «* The world— «quimet ^X^Mb^v&dk^ 

cne scomijiQ.** Maione, 
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love.— Read thou this challenge ; mark but tl^e penning 
of it. 

Glo, Were all the letters suns, I could not see one. 

Ed^, I would not take this from report ;— it is| 
And my heart breaks at it. 

Lear, Read. 

Glon What, with the case of eyes ?'* 

Lear, O, ho, are you there with me ? No eyes in your 
head, nor no money in your purse? Your eyes are in a 
heavy case, your purse in a light : Yet you see how this 
world goes. 

Glo, I see it feelingly. 

Lear. What, art mad ? A man may see how this world 
goes, with no eyes. Look with thine ears : see how yon* 
justice rails upon yon' simple thief. Hark, in thine ear: 
Change places; and, handy-dandy,* which is the justice, 
which is the thief? — Thou hast seen a farmer's dog bark 
at a beggar? 

Glo, Ay, sir. 

Lear, And the creature run from the cur ? There thou 

* What^ %vith the case of eyes?'] Mr. Rowe changed the into this, 
but without necessity. I have restored the old reading. The case of 
eyes is the socket of either eye. Shakspeare has the expression ag^ain 
in The Winter^ s Tale: ** — they seemed almost, with staring on one 
another, to tear the cases of their eyes." Steevens. 

In Pcriclesy Prince of Tyre, 1609, we have the same expression: 
*' — — her eyes as jewel -like, 
** And cas'd as richly." 
Again, ibidem : 

** Her eye-lids, cases to those heavenly jewels 
** Which Pericles hath lost, 
** Begin to part their fringes of bright gold." 
This could not have been the author's word ; for ** this case of 
eyes" in the language of his time signified — this pair of eyes, a sense 
directly opposite to that intended to be conveyed. Malone. 

s Change places; and, handy -dandy,] The words change places, 
and, are not in the quartos. Handy -dandy is, I believe, a play among 
children, in which something is shaken between two hands, and then 
a guess is made in which hand it is retained. See Florio's /m/ian Die- 
tionary,1598 : **Bazzicchiare. To shake between two hands ; to play 
handy-dandy.*^ Coles in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, renders '< to play 
handy-dandy," by digitis micare; and he is followed by Ainsworth ; 
bur they apj)ear to have been mistaken ; as is Dr. Johnson in his de- 
fjnjtion in his Dictionary^ which seems to have been formed on the 
passage before us, misunderstood. \lesa.^^»"^^xv^^A'axv'^\&**'i.^Va.Y 
in which children chav^c UauOis wvd {^laces ?* Maloue » 
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^night'st behold the great image of smthority: a dog^s 

obcy'd in office.*— 

Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 

Why dost \hou lash that whore? Strip thine own back; 

Thou hotly lust'st to use her in that kind 

For which thou whipp'st her. The usurer hangs the 

cozener. 
Through tatter'd clothes small vices do appear; 
Robes, and furr'd gowns, hide all.^ Plate sin^ with gold^ 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks: 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy^s straw doth pierce it. 
None does ofiend, none, I say, none ; I '11 able 'em ;* 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 
To seal the accuser's lips. Get thee glass eyes; 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not.— Now, now, now^ now i 
Pull ofif my boots :•— harder, harder ; so. 

JEdg. O, matter and impertinency mlx'd I 
Reason in madness ! 

Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
I know thee well enough ; thy xuunc is Gloster ; 
Thou must be patient ; we came crying hither. 
Thou know'st, the first time that we smell the air, 
We wawl, and cry ;•— I will preach to thee ; mark me. 

• Robes, and furred gcFoms, hide all."] So, in The Rape oflMCrecey 

** Hiding base sin in pleats of majesty.** Matone. 
From hide altio accuser's tips y the whole passage is wanting m tkc 
iirst edition, being added, 1 suppose, at his revisal. yehnswn. 

f Plate sin — ] The old copies read — Place sm» Mr. Popenuiideth^ 
correction. Malone. 
So, in King Richard II: 

** Thus plated in habiiiments of war.'* Steevetis, 

' — /V/ able 'cm.'] An old phrase sigpiifying to qualify, or i^- 
hold them So Scogan, contemporary with Chaucer, says: 
" Set all my life after thyne ordinaunce, 
** And able me to mercie or thou deme." Warburton. 
So Chapman, in his comedy of The Widow^s Tears, 1612 : 
** Admitted ! ay, into her heart, and I '11 able it.** 
Again, in his version of the 23d Iliad: 

«« I'll aZ»/c this 

** For five revolved years ;" — . Steevens. 

9 Thou knxmi*st, the first time that tuc smell the air. 
We viowl, and cry .•] 

*• Vagituque locum lug^ri coraplet, ut «c^>xn\. t%>L 
•'Cuitantuminvit^rcstatUMisii^m^oivxxcw.** 1-awarcCvviA. jg 

r 
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Glo. Alack) alack the day ! 

Lear. When we are born, we cry, that we are cdfne 

To this great stage of fools ; This a good block ?i— 

It were a delicate sti*atagem, to shoe 

A troop of horse with felt :* I 'lb put it in proof; 

Thus also, in Sidney's Arcadia, Lib. II : 

" The child feeles that, the man that feeling knowes, 
** Which cries first borne , the presage of his life,*' 8ic. 

Steevemf* 

1 — This a good block ?"] Perhaps, we should read— 

'Tis a good block. JRitson. 
Upon the king's sa>ing, /tuiV/jbr^acA to thee, the poet seems to 
have meant him to pull off his A<2f,and keep turning it and feeling k, 
in the attitude of one of the preachers of those times, (whom I have 
seen so represented in ancient pr nts) till the idea ofjelt, which the 
good hat or block was made of, raises the stratagem in his brain of 
shoeing a troop of horse with a substance soft as that which he held 
and moulded between his hands. This makes him start from his 
preachment. — Block anciently signified the head part of the hat, or 
the thing on vihich a hat isformed^ and sometimes the hat itself .—See 
Much Ado about Nothing: <* He wears his faith but as the fashion of 
his hati it changes with the neirt block.*' 

Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit at several Weapons: 
•< I am so haunted with 'his broad-brim'd hat, 
«« Of the last progress block, with the young hatband.** 
Again, in The Two Merry Milkmaids, 1620: ** — my haber- 
dasher has a new block, and will tind me and all my generation in bed* 
vers," &c. 

Again, in Decker's Gul's Hornbook, 1609: " — that cannot ob- 
serve the time of his hatband, nor know what fashioned block is most 
kin to his head ; for in my opinion, the braine that cannot chuse his 
felt well," 8cc. 

Again, in The Seven deadly Sinnes of London, by Decker, 1606: 
** — Tlie blocke for his head alters faster than the /e/r-maker can fitte 
him.** 

Again, in Hun and a great Cast, an ancient collection of Epig^nis, 
4to. without date, Epigratn 46. In Sexlinum : 

** A pretty blocke Sextinus names h\shat; 

" So much the fitter for his head by that." Steevens. 

2 It tcere a delicate stratagem., to shoe 

A troop of horse with felt .•] i e. with flocks kneaded to a mass, a 
practice I believe sometimes used in former ages, for it is mentioned 
in Ariosto: 

" — — fece nel cadar strepito quanto 
** Avesse avuto sotlo i piedi Wjeltro.'* Johnson. 
Shakspeare however might have adopted the stratagem of shoe- 
ing a troop of horse with felt, from the following passage in Fen- 
ton's Tragicall Discoursts,^\Q^ bl.l 1567 •. «— — he attyreth him- 
selfe for the purpose lu a m^\vt-^o^Nivfc ^xtt.xo \v^\si>>«\^ -i.^-sisK. ^1 
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And when I have stolen upon these sons-lh-law, 
Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill.3 

Enter a Gentleman, with Attendants, 

Gent. O, here he is ; lay hand upon him. — Sir, 
Your most dear daughter 

Lear, No rescue ? What, a prisoner ? I am even 
The natural fool of fortune.^ — Use me well ; 
You shall have ransome. Let me have a surgeon, 
I am cut to the brains. 

Gent, You shall have any thing. 

Lear, No seconds? All myself ? 
Why, this would make a man, a man of salt,* 
To use his eyes for garden water-pots, 

shoes oifeltCy leaste the noyse of his feete shoulde discover his goinge*** 
P. 58. 

Ag^in, in Hay any Worke for a Cooper, an ancient pamphlet, na 
date : ** Their adversaries are very eager : the saints in heaven have 
felt o' their tongues." Steevent. 

This *< delicate stratagem" had actually been put in practice about 
fifty years before Shakspeare was bom, as we learn from Lord Her- 
bert's Life of Henry the Eighth, p. 41. '* And now/* says that histo- 
rian, «* having feasted the ladies royally for divers dayes, he [Henry] 
departed from Tournay to Lisle, [Oct. 13, 1513,] whither he was 
invited by the lady Margaret, who caused there a juste to be held in 
an extraordinary manner ;• the place being a fore-room raised high 
from the ground by many steps, and paved with black square stones 
like marble; while the horses, to prevent sliding, were shod viith felt 
or flocks (the Latin words 2txe feltro sire tomento): after which the 
ladies danced all night." Malone. 

3 Then, kill, kill, £5*c.] This was formerly the word given in the 
English army, when an onset was made on the enemy. So, in Venus 
and Adonis : 

** Gives false alarms, suggesteth mutiny, 
" And in a peaceful hour doth cry, kill, kill,"'* 
Again, in The Mirrour for Magistrates, 1610, p. 315: 
" For while the Frenchmen fresh assaulted still, 

*< Our Englishmen came boldly forth at night, 
** Crying, St. George, Salisbury, kill, kill, 

** And offered freshly with their foes to fight.*' Malone, 

4 The natural fool rf ^oxtyMit.'\ So, in Borneo and Juliet ,- 

" O^ I am fortune's fool !" Steevent. 

* ' a man of salt,] A fnan of salt is a man of tears. In All *s 

Well that Ends Well, wc meet with — *< your salt tears* head ;" and in 
Trmlus and Cressida^ «* the salt of broken tears,^ Again, in Corio- 
ilthus : 

« He has betray'd your buaiike«&, «tvd ^cixm^ 

*' For certain drops of *a(e, your cVt^ VUsKwt ** MdbB»vt. 
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Ay, and for laying autumn's dust.^ 

Gent, Good sir,^ -— 

Lear, I will die bravely, like a bridegroom : What ? 
I will be jovial ; come, come ; I am a king, 
My masters, know you that ? 

Gent. You are a royal one, and we obey you. 

Lear, Then there 's life in it.^ Nay, an you get it, you 
ihall get it by running. Sa, sa, sa, sa. 

^Exity running ; Attendants foUojg, 

Gent, A sight most pitiful in the meanest wretch ; 
Past speaking of in a king ! — Thou hast one daughter, 
Who redeems nature from the general curse 
Which twain have brought her to. 

£dg. Hail, gentle sir. 

Oent, Sir, speed you: What *s your will? 

Edg. Do you hear aught, sir, of a battle toward ? 

Gent, Most sure, and vulgar : every one hears that, 
Which can distinguish sound. 

Edg, But, by your favour, 

How near 's the other armv ? 

Gent. Near, and on speedy foot ; the main descry 
Stands on the hourly thought.® 

Edg, I thank you, sir: that 's all, 

Gent. Though that the queen on special cause is here, 
Iler army is mov'd on. 

Edg* I thank you, sir. [_Ejnt Gent* 

Gio. You ever-gentle gods, take my breath from me ; 
Let not my worser spirit^ tempt me again 

* Ay, and for laying autumn^ s dust."] These words are not in the 
^olio. Malone. 

For the sake of metre, I have here repeated the preposition— ;/br, 
which appears to have been accidentally omitted in the old copies. 

StecftenM. 
' Gent. Good sir,"] These words I have restored from one of the 
quartos. In the other, they are omitted. The folio reads: 
' a smug bridegroom — — Steeven*. 

8 Then there '* life in if.] The case is not yet desperate, yohntofu 
So, in Antony am Cleopatra: 

" There 's sap in 't yet." Steevena, 

9 — the main descry 

Stands on the hourly thought.'] The main body is §Kpected to be 
di^cry*d Q\ery hour. The expression is harsh. Johnson. 

2 — my viorser spirit — "^ By this ex^ressioa may be meant-— 
ff^ ev// genius, Stee^xns. 
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To <^c before you please ! 

Edg. Well pray you, father. 

Glo. Now, good sir, what are you ? 

£dg, A most poor man, made tame by fortune's blow"^ ;^ 
Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows,^ 
Am pregnant to good pity- Give me your hand, 
,1 '11 lead you to some biding. 
iif-Glo, Hearty thanks : 

The bounty and the benizon of heaven * 
To boot, and boot ! 

Enter Steward. 

Stew. Ai'proclaim'd prize ! Most happy 1 

That eyeless head of thine was first fram'd flesh ■ 
To raise my fortunes. — Thou old unhappy traitor, 
Briefly thyself remember :*— The sword is out 
That must destroy thee. 

Glo, .J. .^ Now let thy friendly hand 

Put strefijgth enough to it. [Edg. ofi/iosea. 

Stew, Whereford', bold peasant, 

Dar'st thou support a publish'd traitor ? Hence ; 
Lest that the infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 

Edg, Ch'ill not let go, zir, .without vurther 'casion. 

Stew. Let go, slave, or thou diest. 

2 ■ ^ . inade tame by fortunes blows. '\ So, in Much Ado about 
Nothing : 

** Taming my wild heart to thy gentle hand." 
TBc quartos read : 

'< ■ made lame by fortune's blows.** Steeoens. 
The folio has — made tame to fortune's blows. I believe the origi- 
nal is here, as. in many other places, the true reading. So, in our 
poet's 37th Sonnet : 

*' So I, mxide lame by fortune* s dearest spight, — ." Malcne^ 

3 JVho^ by the art of known and feeling sorraws^'\ i. e. Sorrows past 
and present. War bur ton. ^ 

*« Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco." 
I doubt whether feeling is not used, with our poet's usual licence^ 
for felt. Sorrows known, not by relation, but by experience. Mahnf^ 

4 Briefly thyself remember .•] i. e. Qtiickly recollect the pait offiniGil 
of thy life, and recommend thyself to heaven. Wartnaicn* 

' So Othello says to Desdemona : 

*« If you bethink yourself of any crime, • ' '; 

" UnreconcU'd as yet to heavea ^xid ««»« - "**; 

*' Solicit for It gtnught." JIfatone. 
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Edg. Good gentleman, go your gait,^ and let poor volk 
pass. And ch'ud ha* been zwagger'd out of my* lifei 
'twould not ha* been zo long as 'tis by a vortnight. Nay, 
come not near the old man ; keep out, che vor' ye,^ or isc 
try whether your costard or ay bat^ be the harder : Ch'ill 
be plain with you. 

6V<?w. Out, dunghill ! 

Edg, Ch'ill pick your teeth, zir : Come ; no matt^lr 
vor your foinsj* {They Jight ; and Edg. knocks him dowrt. 

Stew, Slave, thou hast slain me :— Villain, take iny 
purse ; 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my tody ; 
And give the letters, which thou find'st about m^, 
To Edmund earl of Gloster ;^ seek him out 



s — go your gait,'] Gang your gait, is a common expression in the 
North. In the last rebellion, >vhen the Scotch soldiers hgd finished 
their exercise, instead of our term of dismission, their pBrase was^ 
gang your gaits* Ste^oens. 

fi ■ che vor' ye,] I ivarn yo^, Edgar counterfeits' the western 
dialect. Johmon, 

When our ancient writers Imve occasion to introduce a rustick, 
they commonly allot him this Somersetshire dialect. Mercury, in the 
second Book of Ovid's Metamorphotes, assumes the appearance of a 
clown, and our translator Golding has made him speak with the pro- 
vinciality of Shaksi>eare's Edgar. Steevens. 

7 _-. iny bat — ] A staff. In Sussex a walking-stick is Called a 
i^at. Bats and clubs are distinguished in Coriolanus^ Act I, sc. i ; 
** Where go you with bfits and clubs. H. White. 

8 — no matter vor your foins.] To Join, is to make what we 1^1 
a i/irust in fencing, ^hakspeare often uses the word. Steevens. 

^ To Edmujid earl of Gloster}"] Mr. Smith has endeavoured^ with- 
out any success, to prove, in a long note, that we ought to read— 
letter both here and below, because the Steward had only one;^ letter 
in his pocket, namely, that written by Goneril. But there is no need 
of change, for letters formerly was used like epistola in Latin, when 
one only was intended. So, in Act I, sc. v, Lear says to Kent, «* Go» 
you, before to Gloster, with these letters i* and Kent replies, " I will 
not sleep, n^y lord, till I have delivered your letter.'* Again, in Act 
IV, sc. v, the Steward says to Regan, " Imust needs after him, 
madam, with my letters'* meaning only GoneriPs letter which Ed- 
gar presently reads. Such, as I observed on that passage, is the 
reading of the original quarto copies, which in the folio is changed to 
letter. Whether the Steward had also a letter from Regan, it is not 
here necessary to inquire. The words which he uses do not, for the 
reason I have assigned, necessaiAY ykv^Vj vv;o\^\w%\ 'mA'^<^¥A^^ 
£nd3 no letter from Regau, wt \iva.\ \wi<tx \JftaX \\>»ftxt ^^ ^jcv^xa ^^^ 
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Upon the Brilish party : O, untimely death ! [Dies, 

£dg, I know thee well : A serviceable villain ; 
As duteous to the vices of thy mistress, 
As badness would desii^. 

Glo. What, is he dead? 

J^dg, Sit you down, father ; rest you. — 
Let 's see his pockets ; these letters that he speaks of. 
May be my friends. — He *s dead ; I am only sorry 
He had no other death*s-man. — Let us see :— 
Leave, gentle wax ; and, manners, blame us not : 
To know our enemies* minds, we 'd rip their hearts ; 
Their papers, is more lawful.^ 

[Reads] JLet our reci/irocal vows be remembered. You 
have many opfiortunities to cut him off: if your will ivant 
7ioty time and place will he fruitfully offered. There is no^ 
tkiHf done, if he return the conqueror : Then am I the firi^ 
soner^and his bed my gaol; from the hathed warmth ivhereof 
itdSver me, and supjily thefilace for your labour. 

Your vjjfe, (so I would say,) and your 
affectionate servant,^ 

Goneril. 
O undistinguish-d spac« of woman's -will l^— 

Steward, in a former scene, taie^hou this, she gave him a ring or 
some orher token of regard for Eldmund, and not a letter. Mulone, 

1 To knofw our enemies* niindst wc *d rip their hearts ; 
Their paper a^ is moie lavj/ul.'] This is darkly expressed : the 
meaning is, Our enemies are put upon the rack, and torn in pieces to 
extort confession of their aecrets ; to tear open their letters is more 
law f ul . War burton, 

— we'dnjft — ] Thus the quartos. The folio reads — wr rip. 
The editor of the second folio, imagining t\i3.t papers was the nonni- 
hfttive caae» for is subBtituted are: Their papers are more lawful. 
But the construction is,— to rip their papers, is more lawful. His 
alteration, however, bms been adopted by the modem editors. 

Malotic. 

s — affectionate servant,] After servant, one of the quartos has 
this strange continuation: ** — and for you her owne for venter , 
Gonerill.'' Steevens. 

In this place 1 have followed the quarto of which the first signa- 
ture is A. The other reads—** Your (wife, so I would say) your alFec- 
(ionate servant;" and adds the words mentioned by Mr. Steevens. 
The folio reads—*' Your (wife so I would say) aflfectionate servant, 
Goneril." Malone^ 

9 O undittinguisl^d kpace ef vHmum^s Toill .'"^ T>a.v» >Owe. ^cXtfi. '^^*«*' 
quiotos f^sd— of woman's %oU ! The mewuw^ ^svj^\ix .X^ vfi^fwWK^ 
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A pif>t upon her virtuous husband^s life ; 

Aiid the exchange, my brother 1 — Here, in the sai]^ds, 

Thcc 1 Ml rake up, the post unsanctified'** 

Of murderous lechers : and, in the mature time, 

AVith this ungracious paper strike the sight 

Of the death-])ractib'd duke :' For him 'tis well, 

That of thy death and business I can tell. 

\_J*lx'it £dg» dragging out the Bofly. 
Ch. The king is mad : How stiff is my vile sense, 
That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling® 
Of my huge sorrows 1 Better I were distract: 
So should my thoughts be sever'd^ from my griefs ; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, lose 
The knowledge of themselves. 

Re-enter Edgar. 
Kdg, Give me your band : 

l-'ar off, mcthinks, I hear tlie beaten drum. 
Come, father, I *11 bestow you with a friend. [^ExeuM, 

in Sir Tliomas Hanmer's edition) is, •* The variations in a woman's 
will are so siuUlen, and their liking and lothing follow so quick upon 
each other, that there is no distinguishable space between tliem.'*, 

Malone. 
I i)elieve the plain meaning is — O undisthtguUhin^ licentiousneu ^ 
If viomofCs inciinati(ms f Steeveru. 

* Thee I Ul rake up, the post unsanctified t5*c.] I Ml coKer thee. Zn 
Stailbrdshire, to rahe ihe fire, is to cover it with fuel for the night. 

* Tlie learned doctor has fallen into an error.— To ro/fc the fire, Sa 
iiot to cover it with fuel, lor the night, but to rcdke ashes over the em- 
bers to preserve kindlings as it is termed, for the morning's fire. Make 
up the Jire, is still understood to mean — cover oner the fire viith aahet, 

Afn* JEdm 
The epithet unsanctified, refers to his want of burial in consecrated 
ground. Stcevens. 

* •—'—the death-practised dukei] The duke of Albany^ whoae 
death is machinated by practice or treason, yohnton, 

^ arid have ingenious feeling — ] Ingenious feeling signiBes % 

feeling from an understanding not disturbed or disordered, but which|~ 
representing things as they are, makes the sense of pain the matt 
exquisite. War burton. 

7 «_. sexcr\l — 3 Tlie quartos read fenced. Steepens. 
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SCENE VIL 

.-l Te?U in the French Camfi. Lear ow a Bedy aaleefi; Phy- 
sician, Gentfeman,'' and Others^ attending: Eriter Cor- 
delia and Kent. 

Cor, O thou good Kent, how shall I live, and work, 
To match thy goodness ? My life will be too short, • 
And eveiy measure fail me.^ v^* 

Kent. To be acknowledge, madam', is o'er-paid. 
AH my reports go with the modest truth ; 
Nor more, nor clipp'd, but so. 

Cor, Be better suited:! 

These weeds are memories of those worser hours j^ 
I pr'ythee, put them off. 

K(mt, Pardon me, dear madam ; 

Yet to be known, shortens my made intent :* ^ 

My boon I make it, tliat you know me not, ■ 

« — *— Physician, Gentleman^ &c.] In tfaii'^iiartos the direction is, 
*< Enter Cordt-m a, Ken r, and Dactary* onnittiflg by negligence the 
Gentleman^ who yet in those copies is a speaker in tlic course of the 
sceoe^ and remains with Kekt, when the rest go out. In the folio, 
the direction is, ** Enter Cordelia, Kent, and GcrMemani** to the 
lattct of whom all the speeches are given, which in the original co- 
pies are divided between the physician and the gentleman. I suppose, 
from a penury of actors, it was found convenient to unite the two 
characters, which, we see, were originally distinct. Cordelia's words, 
however, might have taught the editor of the folio to have given the 
gentleman whom he retained the appellation of Doctor: 

" Be govern'd by your knov)ledge. and proceed 

•' I' the sw^ay of your own wilt." Malone. 

^ every measure fail me."] All good which I shall allot thee, ev 

vicasure out to thee, will be scanty. Johnson. 

1 Be better suited:'] i. e. Be better dressed, put on a better suit of 
clothes. Steevens, 

2 These njoeeds are memories of those worser hours;"] Memories, i. c. 
Memorials, remembrances. Shakspeare uses the word iu the same 
:icnse. As you Like it, Act II, sc. iii : 

** O, my sweet master ! O you memory 

** Of old Sir Rowland !" Stee^gens. 

So, in Stowe's Survey of London, 1618: — *• A printed memorie 
hanghig up in a table at the entrance into the church-door." Malone, 

3 my made intent {] There is a dissonancy of terms in made 

intent ; one imjilying the idea of a thing done, the other, undone. I 
suppose Shakspeare wrote — laid intent, i.e. projected. Warburton* 

An intent made, is an intent formed, So we Wf \a coavTc^oKO^^aB^ 
gusLge, to inaie a design, and to twakt a resolwtioh. 3**^^^°"^* 
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Till time and I ibiuk meet. 

Cor^. Then be it so,' my good lord.-**- How doe* thi' 
king? [To the Phys. 

Physm Madam, sleeps slill. 

Cur. C) you kind gods. 
Cure this great breach in his abused nature I 
3*he untun'd and jarnng senses, O, wind up 
(l)f this child-changed father I* 

Fhya, So please your majesty. 

That wc may wake the king ? he hath slept long. 

Cor. Be govern'd by^-your knowledge, and proceed 
t' the sway of your own will. Is he array'd? 

Qcnt, Ay, madam ;* in the heaviness of his sleep} 
We put fresh garments on him. 

Phys. Be by, good madam, when we do awake htm « 
* I doubt not of his temperance. 

Cor, *s* Very well,* 

Phjfi. Please you, draw near.— Louder the musi^k 
there.V^ ■• 

4 OfthisdiUd'cfhngedJatherf] i.e. Changed to a child by hisje^ 
and wrongs ; or perliaps, reduced to this condition by his cbildien. 



Lear is become insane, and this is the change referred to. Insiq^ty 
is not the property of second childhood, but dotage. Consonant to 
ihis explanation is what Cordelia almost imnrvediately adds: ; 
** O my dear father ! restoration hang 
** Thy medicine on my lips ; and let this kiss 
*• Repair those violent harms, that my two sisters 
" Have in thy reverence made I" Henley. 
Of this child -changedy^zfAer .'] That is, changed by hU children ; a 
■father, whose iarring senses hav6 been untuned by the monstrous in- 
gratitude of his daughters. So, care-crazed^ crazed by care ; vi<tpe» 
v:orn, worn by the waves; *oio€-vearied, harassed by woe; &c. 

:, JMalone. 

5 Ay, madam; &c.] The folio gives these four lines to a Gentle- 
vian. One of the quartos (they were both printed in the same year, 
and for the same printer) gives the two first to the Doctor, and the 
two next to Kent. The other quarto appropriates the two first to the 
Doctor, and the two following ones to a Gentle^nan. I have given the 
two first, which best htlong to an attendant, to the Gentleman in 
waiting, and the other two to the Physician, on account of the cau- 
tion contained in them, which is more suitable to his profession. 

Steevens. 
In the folio the Gentleman and (as he is here called) the Physicidtt, 
is one and the same person. Ritson. 

C Very vicll.'] 'l\C\%^xA'OsAl^^'^\Si'!^^SA\^^ 
«juarros. Stcccm, 
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Cor, O my clear father ! RestoratioQi hang 
Thy medicine on my lips ;^ and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms, that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made ! 

Kent. Kind and dear princess ! 

Cor, Had you not been their father, these ivhite flakes 
Had challeng'd pity of them. Was this a face 
To be expos'd against the warring winds ? 
[To standi against the deep dread-bolted thunder ? 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross lightning ; to watch (poor perdu !) 
With this thin helm?ij Mine enemy's dog,^ 



7 — Louder the vuiskk there.'\ I have already observed, in a note 
on The Second Part of King Henry JV, Vol. IX, p. 143, n. 4, that 
Shakspeare considered soft tnusick as favourable to sleep. Lear, we 
may suppose, had been thus composed to rest ; and now the Physi- 
cian desires louder niusick to be played, for the purpose of vraking 
him. So again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609, Cerimon, to recover 
Thaisa, who had been thrown into the sea, says— 

*< The rough and woeful musick that w« have, 

"-Cause it to sound, 'beseech .you.'*'-' 
Again, in TJie Winter's Tale: 

,'« Mutici, OMMke hart strike !" Malonc. 

* -»— • Restoration, ha/ig 

Thy medicine onjnyiipst] This is fine. She invokes tiie goddess 
•f health, Hygeiia, under the name of Restoration, to make her the 
minister of her rites, m this holy office of recovering her father's lost 
senses. WaHmrton. 

jRettoration \% no more than recovery personified. Sieevens. 

9 [^Tostaitddic.'] The lines within crotchets are omitted in the folio. 

yohnson. 

1 ■ to 'xatch (poor perdu !) 
With this thin helm?'] The allusion is to the forlorn-hope in an 
army, which are put upon desperate adventures, and called in French 
enfans perdus. These enfans perdas being always slightly and badly 
armed, is the reason that she adds. With this thin helm ? i. e. bare- 
headed. Warburton. 

Dr. Warburton's explanation of the word perdu is just, though the 
latter part of his assertion has not the least foundation. Paulus Jo- 
vius, speaking of the body of men who were ancienly sent on this 
desperate adventure, says : ** Hos ab immoderate fortitudine;6erc&*#o» 
vocant, et in summo honore atque admiratione habent." It is not 
likely that those who deserved so well of their country for ezpoung 
themselves to certain danger, should be sent out tummd admiraUmut^ 
and yet slightly and badly armed. 

The same allusion occurs in Sir YT .D* tocaMn!CikLo«c<nd 
16i9: 
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Though he had bit me, should have stood tliat night 

Against my fire ; And wast thou^n, poor father. 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forloiii, 

In short and musty sti*aw ? Alack, alack ! 

'Tis wonder, that thy life and wits at. once 

Had not concluded all.^ — He wakes; speak to him. ^ 

*' ' I have endur'd 

•* Another night would tire a perdu, 

** More than a wet furrow and a great frost." 
Again, in Cartwright's Ord'mary: 

" ■ ■ as for fieniues, 

«* Some choice sous'd fish, brought couchant in a dish 

** Among some fennel or some other grass, 

«« Shows how they lie i' th' field/' Steevent. 
In Polemon's Collection rf Battle* , 4to. bl. I. printed by Bynneman, 
p. 98, an account of the battle of Marignano is translated from Jo- 
vius, in which is the following passage : — <* They were very chosda 
fellQwes taken out of all the Cantons^ men In the prime of youth, 
and of singular for\vardenesse : who by a very auntient order of that 
country, that by dooyng some cleede of passyng prowesse they may 
obtaine rare honour of warrefare before they be growen in yeares, 
doe of themselves reqtMbAl^^ periilous and harde pieces df service, 
and often use with deaalye praise .to runne unto proposed death. 
These men do they call, of their immoderate fortitude and stout- 
nesse, the desperats forlorne hopen, andihe TxtncXxvaen enfam pci" 
dus: and it is lawfull for them, by the prerogative of their prowesse, 
to beare an ensig^ie, to have condtjcte and double wages all theTr lij^E; 
long. Neyther are the forlorne knowen from the rest by «oye other 
marke and cognisance than the plumes of white feathers, the which, 
after the manner of captaines, they doe toum behinde> Waver^iij^ 
over theyr shoulder with a brave kynde of riot." 

Again, in Bacon's Apology , touching the late Earl of £^ex, 12ino. 
1651, p. 105: ** — you have put me like one of those that the 
Frenchmen call Etifans perdus that serve on foot before horsemen." 

Reed, 
Amongst other desperate services in which the forlorn hope or en- 
fans perd'usy were engaged, the night-watches seem to have been a 
common one. So, Beaumont and Fletcher: 

** I am set here like a perdu ^ 

" To 'n'atch a fellow that has wrong'd my mistress." 
Utile French Laivyer, Act II, sc. ii. Whalley. 

With this tUn helm^'^ With this thin covering of hair. Malone. 

2 — Mine enemy"* f%»] Thus the folio. Both the quartos read^ 
Mine injurious do^. Possibly the poet wrote— Mine i7ijurer**dog. 

Steeven*. 

3 Had not concluded all .] It is v:c7ider that thy 'Kits and life had not 
all ended. Johnson. 

So J in Sj)enser's Fairy Sjtiecn, c.vVvv. 

*' Ne spared IHty to svn^ \vtT ix-a-V^^ all ?^ 
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fhys. Madam, do you ; 'tis fittest. 

Cor. How docs my royal lord ? How fares your ma- 
. jesty ? 

Lear, You do me wrong, to take me out o' the grave :— 
Thou art a soul in bliss ; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, thatuxiae own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 

Cor, . Sir, do you know me ? 

Lear, You are a spirit, I know ; When did you die ? 

Cor. Still, still, far wide ! ' . 

Phys. He *s scarce awake; let him alone awhile. 

Lear. Where have I been ? Where am I ? — Fair day- 
light?— 
I am mightily abus'd.*— I should even die with pity, 
To see another thus. — I know not what to say. — 
I will not swear, these are my hands: — let 's see ; 
I feel this pin prick. 'Would I were assur'd 
Of my condition. 

Cor. O, look upon me, sir. 

And hold your hands in benediction o'er me : — 
Mo, sir, you must not kneel.^ 

Lear, Pray, do not mock me :• 

I am a very foolish fond old man. 
Fourscore and upward ;^ and, to deal plainly. 

Again, in Timon qfAthen9: 

" And dispossess her all,^* Steeveru. 

^ I am mightily ahMd."] I am strangelj impoied on by appears 
ances ; I am in a strange mist of uncertainty. Johnson, 

i JVb, sir^ you tnutt not kneel.'\ Th^B drcmnstailic|^ I find in the old 
play on the same subject, apparenimr written -by another hand, and 
published before any edition of Shakspeare's tragedy had made its 
appearance. As it is always difficult to say wither such accidental 
resemblances proceed from imitation, or a similarity of thinking cm 
the same occasion, I can only point out this to the reader, te whose, 
tletermination I leave the question. Steevens. 

The words, Ko, «>, are not in the folio. Malone. 

6 Pray, do not lYwci me:'\ So, in The Winter^* Tale, Act V : 

** — Let no man mock me, 
*< For I will kiss her." Steevens. 

7 Fourscore andupaardf\ Here the folio (and the folio only) adds 
— not an hour mjort or lest. The authenticity oif ^jU* passage Sir Joshua 
Reynolds justly suspects. It was jjr^^Lbly the mteKpolation of sonacL 
player, and is better omitted, both nMfeaiBJjlD «&Tve<i^pA.N«xe&»tKcff^^ 

The words not mh hout nuri m U^^ %te '^xkdli&vQ^aak^ tr^x^itfis*^ Vt 
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I fear, I am not in my perfect mind.' , 

Methinks, I should know you, and know this man ; 
Yet I am doubtful : for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is ; and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments ; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night» Do not laugh at me ; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor, , And so I am, I am. 

Ltar, Be your tears wet? Yes, 'faith. I pray, weep 
not: 
If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 
I know, you do not love me ; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 
You have some cause, they have not. 

Cor, No caose, no caiise. 

Lear, Am I in France ? 

Kent, In your own kingdom, sir. 

I.ear, Do not abuse me. 

Phys, Be comforted, good madam : the great rag^ 
You see, is cur'd^ in him : [and yet* it is danger 
To make hini even o'er the time he has lost.^J 

Mr. Stecvens as the interpolation of some foolish player. W« shouM 
therefore read : 

Fourscore, and upward; and, to deal plainly with you. Biuon, 

• J/ear, lam not in 7ny /)erfeetmtmd,'] The quarto reads : 

I four, / am not perfect m my tnind. yohnwn. ^ 

So one of the (guanos. The other reads according to the present 

text. Steefjetis. >^i .. ,- 

* *:' . 

— is cvr*d — ] Thus the quartos. The folio reads: 
■ is kill*d. Sieevens. 

1 — [^andyetUc.^ This is not m the folio, yohnton. 

2 To make him even o'er the time he has lost."] i. e. To reconcile it 
to his apprehension. War burton. 

The uncommon verb — ^to even, occurs again in CymbeUne, Act III, 
sc. iv : 

«' There *s more to be considered ; but we 'II even 
** All that good tim« will give us.** 
The meaning there seems to be, we will fullyeOBploy all the time 
we have. So here the Physician says, that it is dangerous to draw 
from Lear a full relajlon of all that he felt or sufiered while his rea- 
son was disturbed ; to make hitA em^oy as much time in the recital 
of what has befallen hirm %& i^u9ft^ diVL-nsi^\»& %x^x^ <a?l \£v'saxc&.^ . 

I believe. Dr. \V»fb\XTtOTv*a eit\^^tv»<\Qti*Yb*v{isx. "^Bfc^jwt ^^>mbwi. 
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Desire hini to go in ; trouble him no luorej 
1111 further settling. 

Cor, Will 't please your highness walk ? 

Lear, You must bear wiltTme : 

Pray now, foj^t and forgive : I am old, and foolish. 

[Exeunt Lbar, Cor. Phys. and Attendants, 

\_Gent, Holds it true, sir,3 
That the dufee of Cornwall was so slain? 

Kent, Most certain, sir. 

'Gent, Who is conductor of his people ? 

Kent, As 'tis said, 

The bastard son of Gloster. 

Gent. They say, Edgar, 

His banish 'd son, is with the earl of Kent 
In Germany. 

Kent, Report is changeable. 

'Tis time to look about ; the powers o' the kingdom 
Approach apace. 

G£nt, The arbitrement is like to be a bloody. 
Fare you well, sir. [^Exic, 

Kent* My point and period will be throughly wrought, 
Or well, or ill, as this day's battle 's fought.] [Exit, 



had nothing to tell, though he had much to hear. The speaker's 
meaning therefore I conceive to be — it is dangerous to render all that 
passed during the interval of his insanity, even (i. e. plain or level,) to 
his understanding, while it continues in its present state of uncer- 
tainty. Steevens. 

3 IfolcU it true, sir,'] What is printed in crotchets is not in the folio. 
It is at least proper if not necessary ; and was omitted by the author^ 
1 suppose, for no other reason than to shorten the representation. 

yohnson. 

It is much more probable, that it was omitted by the players, after 
the author's departure firom the stage, without consulting him. His 
plays liave been long exhibited with siivAar omisiions, which render 
them often perfectly unintelligible. The loss however is litde felt by 
the gi^eater part of the audience, who are intent upon other matters. 

McUone. 
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"* ■ 

ACT V SCENE I. 

,l%e Camp, of the British Forces^ near Aotcr. 

Mnierj with Drums and Colours^ Edmukd> Regakj 
Officersy Soidiersy and Others, 

Edm, Know of the duke, if his last purpose hold; 
Or, whether since he is advis'd by aught "^ 
To change the course: He 's full of alteration,* 
And self-reproving: — bring hiscoDstant pleasure.* 

[Toon Qffktry who goes out, 

i?e.^. Our sister's man is certainly l&JiKarried. 

Edm. *Tis to be doubted, madam. • 

Eeg. No\f*, swee^ lord, 

You know the goodness I intend upon you : 
Tel! nie, — but truly, — but then speak the truth, 
Do you not love my sister ? 

Edm. In honour'd love. 

[i?^^. But have you never^ found my brother's way 
To the forefended place P 

Mdm. That thought abuses you.^ 



'' 4 -««— o/* alteration,] One of the quartos reads— 
• of abdication . Steeveiis. 

5 — hit constant pleasure.'} His settled resolution. Johnson. 
So, before : 

" We have this hour a constant will" &c. 
See p. 1S5» n. 4. Steevens. 

• But haw you never &c.] The frst and last of these speeches^ 
printed within crotchets, are inserted in Sir Thomas Hanmer's, Mr. 
Theobald's, and Dr. Warburton's editions; the two intermediate 
ones, which were omitted in all others, I have restored from the old 
quartos, 1608. Whether they were left out through negligence, or 
because the imagery contained in them might be thought too luxu- 
riant, I cannot determine ; but sure a material injury is done to the 
character of the Bastard by the omission ; for he is made tojdeny 
that flatly at first, which the poet only meant to make him evade* 
or return slight answers to, till he is urged so far as to. be obliged to 
shelter himself under an immediate falsehood. Query, however, 
whether Shakspeare meant us to believe that Edmund had actually 
found his way to the forefended place ? Steepens, 

7 — forefended ]b/flce.^] Forefended mt^ns prohibited, Jbrbiddeit. 
So, in J^ing Henry VI, P . 1; 

*' Now, heaven /orefend! t\\^VoV3 xww^ V\^Ok\^T St^cwvu 

» 77tat thought abuses you."\ Tt«X \>clou^\. Vkv^wr^ wi^w^^ -^ 
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Reg. I am doubtful that you have been conjuhct 
And bosom'd with her,^ as far as we call hers. 

Edm, No, by mine honour, madam.^ 

Reg. I never shall endure her: Dear my lord, 
fie not familiar with her. 

Edm, Fear me not :— 
She, and the duke her husband, 

Enter Albany, Goneril, and Soldiers, 
Gon, I had rather lose the battle, than that sister 
Should loosen him and me. \^A8ide. 

Mb. Our very loving sister, well be met.— 
Sir, this I hear, — The king is come to his daughter, 
With others, whom the rigour of our state 
Forc'd to cry out. [Where I could not^ be honest, 
I never yet was valiant i^ for this business, 
It toucheth us as France invades our land. 
Not holds the king ;3 with others, whom, I fear. 



are deceived. This speech and the next are found in both the quar- 
tos, but omitted in the folio. Malone. 

f _- bosom'd viith her,'\ BosonCd is used in this sense by Hev- 
wood, in The Fair Maid of the WeH, 1631 : 

*« We '11 crown our hopes and wishes with more pomp 

*' And sumptuous cost, than Priam did his son 

" That night he bosom' d Helen." 
Again, in Heywood's Sil^xr Age, 1613 : 

•• With fair Alcmena, she that never boiorrCd 

<« Mortal, save thee." Steeoem. 

1 — [Where I could not — ] What is within the crotchets is 
omitted in the folio. Steevens. 

3 ■ Where I could not be honest, 
I never yet was valiant .•] This sentiment has already appeared ia 
Cymbeline: 

" Thou raay'st be valiant in a better cause, 
" But now thou seem'st a coward." 
Again, in an ancient MS. play, entituled. The Second MaidetCs 
Tragedy: 

** That worke is never undertooke with coragey 
<< That makes his master blush." Steevem, 



3 Not holds the king/] The quartos read botds^ and this maybe tlte 
true reading. Tfut business (says Albany) touches wtfs France ianadn 
our land, not as it boUls the king, &c. i. e. emboldetu him to ancat ligl 
former title. Thus in the ancient interlude of J^de ifaviKr/ - ' ~' 
" Alas, that I had not one to bold toe*.** 
A^in, in Arthur H«U'& translataoik q£ >3bi& AfCb. IU«i«^ 
VOL. XIV. ¥ f 
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IMosl just and heavy causes make oppose.^ 

Kdm, Sir, you speak nobly.*] -• 

^V^. Why is this reasoned r 

Gon. Combine together 'gainst the enemy : 

For these domestick and particular broils^ 

Are not to question here.^ 

^/^. Let us then determine 

With the ancient of war on our proceedings* 
Jidin.^ I shall attend you presently at your tent. 

*« And PallaJAo/i* the Greeks, and blames whom scar doth 
there dismay .'* Steevcns. 

* Sir, this I hear, — [as far as to] — inaie oppose."] The meaning 
is, the king and others whom we have opposed are come to Corde- 
l.a. I could never be valiant but in a just quarrel. We must distin- 
guish ; it is just in one sense and unjust in another. As France in- 
> ades our land I am concerned to repel him ; but as he holds, enter- 
tains, and supi)orts the king, and others Huho^n I fear many just and 
/:tavy causes make, or compel, as it were, to oppose us, I esteem it 
uiijuit to engage against them. This speech, thus interpreted accord- 
ing to the common reading, is likewise very necessary : for other- 
wise Albany, who is characterised as a man of honour and observer 
i)f justice, gives no reason for going to war with those, whom he 
uwns had been much injured under the countenance of his power. 

War bur ton. 
The (juartos read — For this I hear, &,c. Perhaps Shakspeare wrote 
— 'Fure tiiis, I hear, the king, 8;c. Sir is the reading of the folio. 
J^r. Warburton has explained this passage, as if the copies read — 
Not ho/us the king, i. e. not as he holds the king; but both the quar- 
tos, in which alone the latter part of this speech is found, read — 
ho^ds. However, Dr. Warburton's interpretation is preserved, as 
t^o/ils ma) certainly have been a misprint for holds, in copies in which 
\\ e find inov^d, for noblef ( Act V, sc. iii,) father, for O fault, (ibid.) 
the mistress of Hecate, for the mysteries of Hecate, (Act I, sc. i,) 
O^i/sstnns for bosonis, (Act V, sc, iii,) a mistresses canard, for a mis- 
tress>es coniviand, (Act IV, sc. ii,) 5tc. &c. Malone. 

* Sir, you speak mbly.] This reply must be understood ironically. 

Malone. 

* For these doviestici and particular broils — ] This is the reading 
of the folio. The quartos have it — 

For these domestick doore particulars. Steevens. 

D yore, or dorc, as quarto B has it, was probably a misprint for 
dear; i.e. important. Malmie. 

Door paniculars, signify, I believe, particulars at ow very doors, 
cbse to us, and consequently fitter to be settled at home. Steevens, 

7 Are not to question here."] Thus the quartos. The folio reads— 

Are not the question neie. Steepens. 
8 JEJm.] ThJsspeecYiVa\N;xiv\;\w^\vv\:cv^io\\o, Su^itu*. 
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Reg, Sister, you '11 go with us? 

Gon. No. 

Reg, 'Tis most convenient; pray you, go with us. 

Gon. O, ho, 1 know the riddle : [Adde.'] I will go. 

jfs they are going outy enter Edgar, disgiaaed, 

Edg, If e'er your grace had speech with man so poor, 
Hear :ne one word. 

AU>. I '11 overtake you. — Speak. 

{Exeunt Edm. Reg. Gow. Officers^ Soldiers^ 

and Attendants, 

Edg, Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 
If you have victory, let the trumpet sound 
For him that brought it : wretched though I seem, 
I can produce a champion, that will prove 
What is avouched there : If you miscarry, 
Your business of the world hath so an end. 
And machination ceases.^ Fortune love you I 

Alb. Stay till I have read the letter. 

Edg, I was forbid it. 

When time shall serve, let but the herald cry, 
And I '11 appear again. [£xrV. 

Alb, Why, fare thee well; I will overlook tby paper. 

Re-enter Edmund. 

Edm, The enemy 's in view, draw up your powers. 
Here is the guess^ of their true strength and forces 
By diligent discovery ; — ^but your haste 
Is now urg'd on you. 

Alb» We will greet the time.^ [^ExU, 

9 And lYiachination ceases.'\ i. e. All designs against yoar life will 
have.WH^lid. Steevens. 

ThMWords are not in the quartos. In the latter part of this line, 
for love, the reading of the original copies, the folio has lowf. Malont. 

* Here is the guess &c.] The modern editors read, J^ard is the 
guess. So the quartos. But had the discover}- been diligent, the guess 
could not have proved so difficult. I have given the true reading from 
the folio. Steevens. 

The original reading is, I think, sufficiently clear. The most dili-' 
gent inquiry does not enable me to form a conjecture concerning the 
true strength of the enemy. Whether we read hard or here, the ad- 
versative particle but inthe subsequent line seems employed with little 
propriety. According to the present reading, it may mean, but you 
are now so pressed in point of time, that you have little leisure for 
such speculations. The quartos read--khe\c great i^x«Q.^sdEv. Mdiwvt. 

IfTr will greet the time,'] Wc wiV\ be teaAv ^o T«ct9L <Wt tacxasKK*- 
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Kdm. To both these sisters have I sworn my love j 
Eacli jealous of the other, as the stung 
Are of the adder. Which of them shall I take ? 
Both ? one ? or neither ? Neither can be enjoy 'd, 
If both remain alive : To take the widow, 
Exasperates, makes mad her sister Goneril ; 
And hardly shall I carry out my side,* 

3 — carry out my «tVe,] Bring my purpose to a successful issup^ 
to completion. Side teems here to have the sense of the French word 
partie, in prendre parties to take hi* retolution. ydkmon. 

So, in the The Honest Man's Fortune, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
** — and carry out 
** A world of evils with thy title.'* 
Again, in one of the Paston Letters, Vol. IV, p. 155: " Heydon't 
son hath borne out the side stoudy here*' gtc. Steevens. 

The Bastard means, <* I shall scarcely be able to make out my 
gaiue." The allusion is to a party af cards, and he is afraid that he. 
sliall not be able to make his side successful. 

So, in Ben Jonson's Silent Woman, Centaure says of Epicene-^ 

" She and Mavis will set up a side,^ 
That is, will be partners. And in Massinger*s Unnatural CtmkMf, 
Belgard says : 

" — ^ And if now 

" At this downright game, I may but hold yourcards, 
** 1 11 not pull down the side.** 
la Tue Maid's Tragedy, the same expression occurs: 

« Dula. I *l[ hold your cards against any two I know. 
** Kvad. Aspasia take her part. 
«* Dula. 1 will refuse it j 

«« She will pluck down a side, she does not use it." 
But the phrase is still more clearly explained in Massinger's Great 
Duke of Florence, where Cozimo says to Petronella, wMb had chal- 
lenged him to drink a second bowl of wine : 

« Pray you, pause a little ; ^iltf 

<( If I hold your cards, I shall pull down the side / ^^f- . 
« I am not good at the game." M. Mason. 
The same phrase has forced its way into Chapman's version of the 
fifth Iliad: 

*< I thy body's powers are fioor, 

** And therefore are thy troops so weak : the soldier ever- 

miore 
** Follows the temper of h'ls chief; and thou jta//'«f dStmm a 
«(fc." Steevens. 
Edmund, I think, means, hardly shall I be able to make my party 
goods to maintain my cause. We should now say — to bear om, which 
Coles, in his Dictionary, 1679, interprets, to m^egood, to save harfn- 
/ess. 

Side, for party, was the convmotiX^xw^^aaj^ o^ ^^<\\tv^, So^ in a 
I^etter from WiltomEatYo^ 1?erritetoVt\o'^tit>ttv^v\^'l\/t«w.\R.x» 
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Her husband being alive. Now then, we 'II use 

His countenance for the battle ; which being done, 

Let her, whp would be rid of him, devise 

His speedy taking off. As for the mercy 

Which he intends to Lear, and to Cordelia*-— 

The battle done, and they within our power, 

Shall never see his pardon : for my state 

Stands on me to defend, not to debate.^ [^Exit, 

SCENE n. 

^ Field between the two Cam/is, 

Alarum within, Enter^ with Drum and Colours^ Lear^ 
CORDELIA, and their Forces ; and exeunt. 

Enter Edgar and Gxoster.* 

Edg. 'ijlere, father, take the shadow of thi^ tree 
For your good host ; pray that the right my thrive : 
If ever I return to you again, 
I '11 bring you comfort. 

Glo, Grace go with yo4i sir ! [7^.rzV Edg. 

jiiarumB ; afterwards a Retreat, Re-enter Edgar. 

Edg. Away, old man, give me thy hand, away ; 
King Lear hath lost, he andliis daughter ta'en : 
Give me thy hand, come on. 

Glo, No further, sir; a man may rot even here. 

Edg. What, in ill thoughts again ? Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 
Ripeness is all i^ Come on. 

Glo. And that 's true too.^ [^Exeunt, 

Michaelmas Day, 1625,— 5;'f/«ey Papeis, Vol. II, p. 361: <'The 
queenes side^ and so herself, labour much to ly at Salisbury." Malone. 

^ — for my state 
Stands on me &c.] I do not think that^or stands, in this place, as 
a word of inference or casual ity. The meaning is, rather — Such is 
my determination concerning Lear ; as for my state it requires naoj, not 
deliberation, but defence andsuppjrt. Johnson. 

s Enter Edgar &c.] Those who are curious to know how far Shak- 
speare was here indebted to the Arcadia, will find a chapter from it 
entitled, — «* The pitifull State and Storie of the Pajjhlagonian un- 
kinde King, and his kinde Sonne ; first related by tlie Sonne, then 
by the blind Father.** P. 141, edit. 1590, quarto, annexed to the con^ 
elusion of this play. Steevens. 

Jiipejiess is all/] i. e. To be readj?, Jret>ttrecl,\^ -aS^. 
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SCENE m. 

The British Camfi near Dover. 

Enter ^ iyi Conquest^ with Drum and Colours^ EDMlf^ihjU 
Lear and Cordelia, aa Prisoners; Officers^ ^^ 

diersy ^c, 

Edm, Some officers take them away : good guard ; 
Until their greater pleasures first be known 
That are to censure them.* 

Cor. We are not the first, 

Who, with best meaning, have incurred the worst.* 
I'or thee, oppressed king, am I cast down ; 
Myself could else out-frown false fortune's frohni.-^ 
Shall we not see these daughters, and these sisters ? 

J^ear, No, no, no, no 1 Come, let *s away to prison : 
We two alone will sing like birds i' the cage : *' 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I '11 kneel down^ 
And ask of thee forgiveness : So we '11 live. 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues,. 
Talk of court news ; and we '11 talk with thetn tooj-*^ 
Who loses, and who wins; who 's in, who *8 out; — 
And take upon us the mystery of things^ 
As if we were God's spies i^ And we 'U #ear out, 
In a waird prison, packs and sects,* of great ones^ 

The same sentiment occurs in Hamlet^ scene the last: -f*— if it be 
r.ot now, yet it will conne : tlie readiness is alL** Steevetu. 

7 And that* s true too."} Omitted in the quarto. St9ewns. 

s ■ to censure theTn."] i. e. to pass sentence or judgment on 
tltcm. So, in Othello: 

*' To you, lord governor, 

•« Remains the ceii^ure of this hellish villain." Steevens. 

9 Who, vjith best vieaning, have incurred the worst.] i. e. the worst 
that fortune can inflict. Malorie. 

1 And take upon us the mystery of things. 

As if Vie xcere God*s spies:"] As if we were angels commissioned 
to survey and report the lives of men, and were consequently endow- 
ed with the power of prying into the original motives of action and 
the mysteries of conduct. Johnson. 

2 ■ packs and sects — ] Packs is used for combinations or eoUee- 
tions, as is a pack of cards. For sects, I think sets might be more com- 

/nodiously read. So wes;!cy,ajfairs are ncpyj 'ncicu\a^e(i 6^ a nevs set. 
Sects, however, may weW atuivd. ^oKiwon, 
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"Fhat «bb and flow by the moon. 

EdrA, Take them away. 

Lear, Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia!, 
The gods themselves tlirow incense^^ Have I caught 

thee ?^ 
He, that parts us, shall bring a brand from heaven^ 
And fire us hence, like foxes.* Wipe thine eyes ; 
The goujeers shall devour them,^ flesh and fell,^ 

3 Upon such sacrtficeg, my Cordelia^ 

The gods themselves throw incense.'] The thought is extremely 

noble, and expressed in a sublime of imagery that Seneca fell short 

•f on the like occasion. '* Ecce spectaculum dignum ad quod respi- 

ciat intentus operi suo deus : ecce par deo dignum, vir fortis cum ma- 

.14 fortuna compositus." Warburton. 

^ —— Ha'oe I caught thee?"] Hcne I caught my heavenly jevoel, is a 
line of one of Sir Philip Sidney's songs, which Shakspeare has put 
into Falstaff's mouth in The Merry Wives ^Windsor. MaUme. 

See Vol. Ill, p. 94, n. 3. Steevens. 

* And fire us hence, like foxes.'] I have been informed that it is u^il 
to smoke foxes out of their holes. 

So, in Harrington's translation of Ariosto, B. XXVII, stan. 17 : 
** Ev*n as a^Zwce whom sTnoke and fire doth fright, 
•' So as he dare not in the ground remaine, 
«' Bolts out, and through the smjoke attdfire he flieth 
« Into the tarrier's mouth, and there he dieth." 
Again, Every Man out of his Hwinour: 
'« — my walk and all, 
** You smoke me from, as if I were ^fox?^ 
The same allusion occurs in our author's 44th Sonnet ; 

«* Till my bad angel^re my good one out." Steevens. 
So, in Marlowe's King Edward II, 1598 : 

" Advance your standard, Edward, in the field, 
" And march to fire them from their starting holes, ^ 
Mr. Upton, however, is of opinion that *<the allusion is to the 
scriptural account of Sampson's tying foxes, two and two together by 
the tail, and fastening a five-brand to the cord ; then letting them loose 
among the standing corn of the Philistines." fudges xv, 4. 

The words — shall bring a brand fro7n heaven, seem to favour Mr. 

Upton's conjecture . If it be right, the construction must be, they shall 

bring a brand from heaven, and, like foxes, fire us hence: referring 

foxes, not to Lear and Cordelia, but to those who should separate 

them. Malone. 

The brands employed by Sampson were not brought ^om heaven. 
I therefore prefer the common and more obvious explanation of the 
passage before us. Steevens. 

6 The goujeers shall devour them,] The goujeres, i. e. Morbus Gal' 
licus. Gouge, Fr. signifies one of the co\wn\oxvvJOTwe^ •a.xx&'w^vw^'*. 
cnwp ; and as that disease was fct dis^^i^i^ os^t 'S*>axo\R. V| '^A' 
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Ere theyftliall make us weep : we 'II see them fttarf^ fii-st 
Come. [_Kxeunt Lear £ind Cor. guarded. 

Edm, Come hither, captain ; hark. 
Take thou this note ;* [Giving a Pa/ier,'] go, follow them 

to prison : 
One step I have advanc'd thee ; if thou dost 
As this instructs thee, thou dost make thy way 
To noble fortunes : Know thou this, — ^that men 
Are as the time is : to l>e tender-minded 
Does not become a sword : — Thy great employment 
Will not bear question ;^ either say, thou 'It do 't, 

French army, and the wonnen who followed it, the first name it ob- 
tained among us was the gougerie*, i. e. the disease of the^oz^^. 

Manmer. 
The resolute John Florio has sadly mistaken these gaujeet'*. He 
writes *' With 9,goodyeare to thee !" and gives it in Italian, *< II maP 
anno che dio ti dia." Farmer. 

Goldingt in his version of the 3d book of Ovid's Metamorphoses , 
has fallen into the same error, or rather, the same mis-spelling.— 
Jimo is the speaker : 

•* Perfeci quid enim toties per jurgia ? dixit." 
which is thus anglicized, p. 35 : 

'* And what a good yeare have I wonne by scolding erst ? she 
sed." Steevent, 
The old copies have goodyearet, the common corruption in Shak- 
speare's time of the other word. Sir T. Hanmer made the correction. 

Malone. 
^ "'^Jlesh andfalh'] Flesh and skin, yohnson, 
— ^jA and fill a So Skelton*s works, p. 257 : 
«* Nakyd asyde, 
" Neither^#A nor fill.'* 
Chaucer usts fill and bones for siin and bones: 

" And said that he and all his kinne at ones, 
" Were worthy to be brent vfiihfill and bones.** 

Troilus and Cresseide, Grey. 

^ Take thou this note ;] This was a warrant, signed by the Bastard 
and Goneril, for the execution of Lear and Cordelia. In a subsequent 
Bcene Edmund says — 

** — ^ quickly send,— 
** Be brief in 't, — to the castle : for my varit 
" Is on the life of Lear, and of Cordelia : — 
" He hath commission from thy wife and me 
•* To hang Cordelia in the prison." Malone. 

• — ^ Thy great employment 

Will not bear question f\ By great employment was meant the 

commission given him for the murder; and this the Bastard tells us 

sifterwzrdSi was signed by Goneril and himself. Which was sulB- 

cicnt to nuke this captain wiaccountablc iot x\i^ t-s.t.t>3M\Qrcv,WaTbuTvou. 
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Or thrive by other means. 

Off. I '11 do 't, my lord. 

Edm, About it ; and write happy, when thou hast done. 
Mark^— I say, instantly ; and carry it sO) 
As I have set it down. 

Off, I cannot draw a cart,^ nor eat dried oats ; 
If it be man's work, I will do it. \Eocit Off. 

Flourish* Enter Albany, Goneril, Regan, Officers^ 

and Attendants, 

Alb. Sir, you have shown to-day your valiant strainj 
And fortune led you well : You have the captives 
Who were the opposites of this day's strife : 
We do require them of you ;* so to use them^ 
As we shall ^nd their merits and our safety 
May equally determine. 

Edm. Sir, I thought it fit 

To send the old and miserable king 
To some retention, and appointed guard ;^ 
Whose age has charms in it, whose title more^ 
To pluck the common bosom on his side. 
And turn our impress'd lances in our eyes* 
Which do command them. With him I sent the queen ; 
My reason all the same ; and they are ready 
To-morrow, or at further space, to appear 

llie important business which is now entrusted to your manage* 
ment, does not admit of debate.; you must instandy resolve to do it, 
<ur not. ^est'Kmt here, as in many other places^ signifies discourtCp 
conversation. Malone, 

So, in The Merchant of Venice : 

" You may as well use question with the wolf." Steepens. 

1 Jcarmat draa Stc] Thest two lines I have Ycstorid from the old 
^arto. Steevens. 

^ IVedo require them <fyout\ So the folio. The quartos read: 
** We do require then of you so to use them." Malone, 

3 — .— and appointed guard f^ These words are omitted in the quarto 
•f which the first signature is B, and in the &lio. Malone, 

4 And turn our impress'd lances in our eyes — ] i. e. Turn the launce.^ 
men whom we have hired by giving them preis-mQUey (See p. S03» 
n. 9,) against us. 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act III, sc. vii : 

** people 

*« lngross*d by swift impress.*' 
Impress, however, in this place, may \>0S5\'i>W Vivit. \\^ ^wtaawft^ 
£ignJ6c9 tion r Stfetens, 
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Where you shall hold your session. [At this time,' 
We sweat) and bleed : the friend hath lost his friend ; 
And the best ouarrels, in the heat, are curs'd 
By those that feel their sharpness : — 
The question of Cordelia, and her father. 
Requires a fitter place.^] 

Mb. Sir, by your patience, 

I hold you but a subject of this war. 
Not as a brother. 

Reg, That 's as we list to grace him. 

Methinks, our pleasure might have been demanded, 
Ere you had spoke so far. He led our powers ; 
Bore the commission of^ my place and person ; 
The which immediacy' may well stand up. 
And call itself your brother. 

Gon, Not so hot : 

In his own grace^ he doth exalt himself. 
More than in your advancement.^ 

Reg, In my rights, 

By me invested, he compeers the best. 

Gon, That were the most, if he should husband you.^ 

« — — \^At thU time, 8cc.] This passage, well worthy of restora- 
tion, is omitted in the folio, yohnton. 

• Eequiret a fitter piace."] i. e. The determination of the question 
what shall be done with Cordelia and her father, should be reserved 
for greater priiracy. Steewru. 

f Bore the commission of — ] Cdmmiteian, for authority. 

Warhurton. 

■ The v)hich immediacy —1 Immediacy is supremacy in opposition 

to tubardination, which has qttioikin^fnedium between itself and power. 

yohnton. 
Jmmediaey here implies proximity without intervention ; in rank, 
•r such a plenary delegation of authority, as to constitute the person 
on whom it is conferred, another self : after et idem,. Henley. 

Immediacy is, I think, dose and immediate connexion with me, 
and direct authority from me, without, to use Dr. Johnson's words, 
fuiddam medium. So, in Hamlet: 

«« — let the world take twte, 

** You are the most immediate to our -throne." Malone. 

• In hit amm g^ace —I ^raee here means accomplithmentt, or Aa- 
nmtrt. So, in T'he Two Gentleman of Verona : 

** With all good grace to grace a gentleman." Steevent. 

• -r— in your advancement.] So the quartos. Folio — ^yotir addi" 
tien. Malone. 

* Con, TAat inhere the most, if He should KxwVwvd 5ou:\ \^>Rfc ^c«. 
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Heg, Jesters do oft prove prophets. 

Gon. Holla, holla! 

That eye, that told you so, look'd but a-squint.^ 

Reg, Lady, I am not well ; else I should answer 
From a full-flowing stomach. — Genei*al, 
Take thou my soldiers, prisoners, patrimony ; 
Dispose of them, of me ; the walls are thine :^ 
Witness the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and master. 

Gon. Mean you to enjoy him ? 

Alb, The let-alone lies not in your good wDL* 

Edin. Nor in thine, lord. 

jflb. Half-blooded fellow, yes. 

Reg. Let the drum strike, and prove my title thine,® 

[ro Edm. 

Alb, Stay yet ; hear reason : — Edmund, I arrest thee 
On capital treason ; and, in thy arrest,^ 
This gilded serpent : [^Pointing to Gon.] — for your claim, 
fair sister, 

xnarried to you, you could not say more than this, nor could he enjoy 
greater power. — Thus the quartos. In the foLio this line is given to 
Albany. Malone, 

3 That eye, that told you so, looPd bitt a-squint.] Alluding to the 

Sroverb : ** Love being jealous makes a good eye look atquint.^* See 
Lav*8 Collection. Steevens, 
So Milton : 

*« And gladly banish squint suspicion." Comus. IT. White, 

* the walls are thine:"] A metaphorical phrase taken from 

the camp, and signifying, to surrender at discretion. Warburton, 

A similar allusion occurs in Cymbeline : 

" The heavens hold firm the tualls of thy dear honour." 

Steevens. 

s The let-alone lies not in your good wll."] Whether he shall not or 
sliall, depends not on your choice. Johnson. 

Albany means to tell his wife, that, however she might want the 
power, she evidently did not want the inclination to prevent the 
match. Ritson. 

To obstruct their union lies not in your good pleasure : your 'neto 
will avail nothing. Malone. 

Reg. Let the drum strike, 8cc.] So the folio. This line is given ta 
the Bastard in the quartos, and they read — 

Let the drmn strike, and prove my title good. 

Regan, it appears from this speech, did not know that Albany had 
discharged her forces. Malone. 

7 thj' arrest,'] The quartos read — tliinc attaittt, Stec^T«» 
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I bar it in the interest of my wife ; 
'Tis slie is sub-contracted to this lord. 
And Ij her husband, contradict your bans. 
If you will marry, make your love to me, 
My lady is bespoke. 

G<m. An interlude !^ 

^Ib, Thou art arm'd, Gloster:— Let the trumpet 
sound :^ 
If none appear to prove upon thy person,^ 
Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons, 
There is my pledge ; [_Throfving down a Glove,"] I *11 prove 

it on thy heart. 
Ere I taste bread, thou art in nothing less 
Than I have here proclaim'd thee. 

Beg, Sick, O, sick ! 

Go?t, If not, I '11 ne'er trust poison.* [jtaidc, 

Edm, There 's my exchange: [Throwing downa Glove.] 
what in the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies : 
Call by thy trumpet : he that dares approach. 
On him, on you, (who not ?) I will maintain 
My truth and honour firmly. 

^'f/b, A herald, ho ! 

Edm, A herald, ho, a herald 1^ 

jilb. Trust to thy single virtue ;* for thy soldiers. 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their discharge. 

Jirg, This sickness grows upon me. 

Enter a Herald. 
^iib. She is not well ; convey her to my tent. 

[Ejcit Reg. led, 

> An interlude /"} This short exclamation of Goneril is added in the 
folio edition, I suppose, only to break the speech of Albany, that the 
exhibition on the stage might be more distinct and intelligible. 

yohntai. 
9 — - Let tJie trumfiet sound:"] These words are not in the quartos. 

Malone, 
1 thy person,] The quartos read— thy head. Stcevent. 

2 -— — jbozMn.] The folio resAs^^medicine, Steevens. 

^ J herald, Stc.] This speech I have restored from the quartos. 

Steewns, 
* — thy single virtue ;] i. c. valour ; a Roman sense of the word. 
Thus Raleigh : " The corvquesx. o£ V^Xt^m't "^vtb. slti^larv/rfw they 
pel formed . " Steevens . 
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J* . ■ ' . 

"HCooxt hither) herald^^— Let the trumpet sound) — 
jlnd read out this. 

Offi Sound) trumpet.* [^ Trum/iet sounds. 

Herald reads. 
If any man of quality j or degree, within the lists of Vie 
armyf vnll maintain upon Edmund, sufifiosed earl o/'GIos- 
ter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him afifiear at the third 
sound of the trumpet : He is bold in his defence, 

Edm. Sound J [l Trumpet, 

Her, Again. "2 Trumpet, 

Her, Again. [3 Trumpet, 

^Trumpet answers within* 

£nter Ed gar, armed, preceded by a Trumpet, 

Alb, Ask him his purposes, why he appears 
Upon this call o' the trumpet. 

Her, What are you ? 

Your name, your quality? and why you answer 
-This present summons ? 

Edg, Know, my name is lost ; 

By treason's tooth bare-gnawn, and canker-bit : 
Yet am I noble,^ as the adversary 
r^come to cope withal. 
. Alb. Which is that adversary ? 

Edg, What 's he, that speaks for Edmund earl of 
Gloster ? 

Edm, Himself; — What say'st thou to him ? 

Edg, Draw thy sword ; 

That) if my speech offend a noble heart, 
Thy arm may do thee justice : here is mine.^ 

^ Sound, trumpet.'] I have added this from the quartos. Steevens. 

^ — within the lists of the arviy,'] The quartos read :— within the 
host of the army, ■ Steevens. 

7 Edm. Sound.'] Omitted in the folio. Malone, 

8 Tet Mn I noble, &c.] One of the quartos reads: 

■ I •yet are I mou 't, 

Where is the adversarie I come to cope withal ? 
■;-flrc Ifnou't, is, I suppose, a corruption of — ere I move it. Steevens, 
The other quarto also reads — Where is the adversary, &c. omitting 
the words— 2e< am, I noble, which are only found in the folio. The 
word Hoithal is wanting in that copy. Malone. 

* — — here is mine, &c.] Here I draw my &v70t^. B^O^^'^X^ 
the piivilege or right of my profession to drceoi iX a^va^X.^ tmxot* \. 
protest there fore, &c. 

VOL. XIV, G g X 
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Behold, it is the privilege of mine Sonours, 
My oath, and my profession :^ I protest,—. 
Maugre^ thy strength, youth, place, and eminence, 
Despite thy victor sword, and fire-new fortune, 
Thy valour, and thy hearty— -thou art a traitor : 
False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father; 
Conspirant 'gainst^ this high illustrious prince ; 
And, from the extremest upward of thy head, 
To the descent and dust beneath thy feet,* 
A most toad-spotted traitor. Say thou, Ab, 
This sword, this arm, and my best spirits, are bent 
To prove upon thy heart, whereto I speak, 
Thou liest. 
£dm. In wisdom, I should ask thy name ;^ 



It is not the charge iUelf{9A'Dr. Warburton has erroneously atated) 
but the right <f bringing the charge and maintaining it with his sword> 
Avhich Edg^r calls the privilege of his profession. Malone, 

1 Behold, it is the privilege cfwint honours, 

Myoath,atui my prtfessitm:'] The chai^ge he is going to bring 
against the Bastard, he calls the privilege, &c. To understand which 
})hTaseology, we must consider that the old rights of knighthood are 
nere alluded to ; whose oath and profession required him to discover 
all treasons, and whose privilege it was to have his challenge accept- 
ed, or otherwise to have his charge taken pro confesso. For if one 
who was no knight accused another who was, that other was under 
no obligation t« accept the challenge. On this account it was neces- 
.sary, as Edg^r came disguised, to tell the Bastard he was a knight. 

Warburton, 
The privilege of this oaih means the privilege gained by taking the 
oath administered in the reg^ar initiation of a knight professed. 

yohnson. 
The quartos read— it is the privilege of my tongue. Steevens, 
'I'he folio reads : 

Behold, it is my privilege, 

The privilege (fniine honours. 

My oath and my profession . Malone . 

2 Maugre — ] i. e. notwithstanding. So, in Tvaelfih Night.' 

*< I love thee so, that maugre all thy pride — ." Steevens. 

"5 Conspirant '^flinjf — ] The quartos read : 
Cotispicuate 'gainst.. Steevens. 

•* beneath <Ay feet,] So the quartos. Folio: below thy Jbot. 

Malone. 

^ In vsisdo^n, I should ash thy nawef\ Because, if his adversary 

was not of equal rank, E.ATt\>Mv^ iw^x Wn^ declined the combat. 

Hence the herald proc\a\n\ei— " \i w.^ m-a.^a ^S. qaala^ ^x Ae^T<»;* 

&c. So Goneril afterwards sau>| a— 
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But, since thy outside looks so fair and warlike, 
And that thy tongue some 'say of breeding breathes,^ 
What safe and nicely I might well delays 
By rule of knighthood, I disdain and spurn : 
Back do I toss these treasons to thy head ; 
With the hell*hated lie o'erwhelm thy heart ; 
Which, (for they yet glance by, and scarcely bruise,} 
This sword of mine shall give them instant way. 
Where they shall rest for ever.^— Trumpets, speak. 

[^JlaruTns. They fight, 'Ej>M»/alU. 

Alh, O save him^ save him ! 

G(m, This is mere practice, Gloster :® 



•* By the law of arms, thou wast not bound to answer 
** An unknown opposite." Malont. 

• Ani that thy tongue some 'say of breeding breat}ies,'\ 'Say, for esse^ 
some show or probability. Pope. 
Sajn is sample, a taste. So, in Sidney : 
' • ** So good a say invites the eye 
•* A little downward to espy — ." 
Anun, in the Preface to Maurice Kyffin's translation of the Andria 
rf Xirence, 1588; ** Some other like places I could recite, but these 
rfttD suffice for a «qy." 
^ Jlgaii), in JRever^e for Honour, by Chapman : 



w 9m w ^ ut pray do not 
-• Vf* Take the first My of her yourselves — ." 
Okgain, in Tlie Unnatural Combat, by Massinger : 
if . •* ■ or to take 

* A 9ay of venison, or stale fowl .** — 
sJ Again, in Holinshed, p. 847: '* He (C. Wolsey) made dukes and 
■H(La|^seirve him of wine, with a say taken/' &c. To take the assaie 
the technical term. Steevens. 



7 What safe and nicely &c.] The phraseology is here very licen- 
tious. I suppose the meaning is, That delay which by the law of 
knighthood 1 might make, I scorn to make. Nicely }s, punctiliously ; 
if I stood on minute forms. This line is not in the quartos ; and fur- 
nishes one more proof of what readers are so slow to admit, that a 
whole line is sometimes omitted at the press. The subsequent line 
without this is nonsense. See Vol. XI, p. 67, n. 5. Malone. 

\ Where they shall rest for ever,"] To that place, where they shaU 
pest for ever ; i. c. thy heart. Malone. 

• Alb. O save krm, save him. ! 
Gon. This is m£re practice, Gloster :'\ Thus all the copies ; but I 
have ventured to place the two henustichs to GoneriL 'Tis absurd 
that AXhany, who knew Edmund's tieMons» a\\d'V!a& crvr&.'wn&f^'raii*^ 
jBJon for bim^ should be solteitous to Ynve \u& \^ w««i. THecdMUd. 
Albany de5lres that Edmund's lift m\^X. >» vp»t^ -iX 
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By the law of arms,* thou wast not bound to ans^ver^ 
An UDknonn oppoute ; thou art not vanquish'd, 
But cozen'd and beguU'd. 

.M. Shut your mouth) dame, 

Or with this paper shall I stop it : — Hold, sir : — 
Thou worse than any name, read thine ami evil:— 
No tearing, lady i I perceive, you kn«w it. ^ 

[^Givea the Letter to Edm. 

Gon. Say, if I do ; the laws are mine, not thine : 
Who shall arraign me for 't i 

Mb. Most monstrous '.^ ' 

Know'st thou this paper? 

(Von. Ask me not what 1 know. {Exit Gok. 

. lib. Go after her : she 's desperate ; govern her. 

{To an Officer, mho goes out. 

Edm. What you have charg'd me with, that have I 

And more, much more; the time will bring it out; 
'Tis past, and &o am I : But what art thou, W -' 

That hast this fortune on me? If thou art noble, " ' * 
I do forgive thee. 

Edg. Let's exchange cliciiitj-.^ . 

I am no less in blood than thou art, Kilmund; ^^ 
If more, the moi'e thou hast wrong'dme. 

only to oblain his confttMoii, and W convict kim openly by his D^v^ 
leller. yoltmoii. 

The words — Hoid, lir, in Albany's next speech, Uiow ihat tlie oW 
copies are right. Malone. 

^ By the lavi ^a.tti\s,1 So Ihe quartos. Folio — oi-aar- Mitloiie. 

^ thou isttst Boi bound lo aat^uer — ] One of the qoarlbs rOi« — 

^— ihau art not bound lo offer tTc. Sltevent. If 

s Mast inoiistrem .'] So the quarto, of which the first signature is 
S, and the folio. The other quarto reads — Mbntitr, know'sf thou 
this paper? The fcJio— Most monstrous, O know'st, &c. Mai^^. 

" Knowest thou these letters!" says Leir to Ragan, in the old 
aiionymotis play, when he shows her both her own and her sister's let- 
ters, which were written to procure his death. Upon which she 
snatchesthe letters and tears them. Steevms. 

* Lti 'i exchange charitj.'] Our author, by negligen<;e, gives his 
Heathens the sentiments and practices of Chrialiaiiiiy. In Kamlet 
there is the same solemn act of final reconciliation, but with exact 
propriety, for the personages art; C^tmiitts-. 
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My name is Edgar, and thy father's son. 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us 'J 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got, 
Cost him his eyes. 

£dm. Thou hast spoken right, 'tis true ; 

The wheel is come full circle ;® I am here. 

jilb. Methought, thy very gait did prophecy 
A royal nobleness : — I must embrace thee ; 
Let sorrow split my heart, if ever I 
Did hate thee, or thy father I 

Mdg* Worthy prince, 

I know it well.^ 

\4ib. Where have you hid yourself? 

How have you known t^c miseries of your father ? 

£dg. By nursing th n, my lord. — List a brief tale ;— 
And, when 'tis told, O, that my heart would burst ! — 
The bloody proclamation to escape. 
That follow'd me so near, (O our lives' sweetness ! 
That with the pain of death we 'd hourly die,^ 
Rather than die at once !) taught me to shifts 
Into a mad-man's rags ; to assume a semblance 
That very dogs disdain'd : and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings. 
Their precious stones new lost i^ became his guide, 



* — — to scourge us:"] Thus the quartos. The folio readU: 
■ to plague us. Steevens. 

6 Jitll circle .•] Quanrto, foil -circled, Johnson. 

7 Ihuyoj it well] The adverb — roc//, was supplied by Sir Thomas 
Hanmer for the sake of metre. Steeoens. 

8 That \w\\\i the pain of death &c.] Thus both the quartos. The 
folio reads unintelligibly. That we the pain, &c. The original copies 
have loould; but this was, I apprehend, a misprint in those copies 
for iv^ould, i. e. "TLte •aould, or, as we should now write, tue^d. In The 
Tempest wc have sh'ould for she would. See Vol. II, p. 52, n. 1. 

Malone. 
® The bloody proclamation to escape, 
— ^ taught me to shift — ] A wish to escape the bloody procla- 
mation, taught me, &c. Malone. 

1 — his bleeding ringst 

Their precious stones new lost A So, in Pericles, Prince of TyrCj 
1609: ^ J J ^ 

" Her eyelids, cases to those YieaveivVf jcu>cU 
*' Which Pericles hath lost." JWToione. 

G g2 
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Led him, begg*d for him, sav'd him from despair ; 
Never (O fault 1) reveal'd myself unto him. 
Until some half hour past, when I was arm'd. 
Not sure, though hoping, of this g^ood success, 
I ask'd his blessing, and from first to last 
Told him my pilgrimage : But his flaw'd heart, 
r Alack, too weak the conflict to support !) 
*Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 
Burst smilingly. 

Edtn, This speech of yours hath raov'd me? 

And shall, perchance, do good : but speak you on ; 
You look as you had something more to say. 

Mb, If there be more, more woful, hold it in ; 
Tor I am almost ready to dissolve. 
Hearing of this. 

[Edg? This would have seem'd a period 

To such as love not sorrow ; but another. 
To amplify too-much, would make much more, 
And top extremity.^ 



3 [JSt/^.] The lines between crotchets are not in the folio, yefmson. 

^ ■ This viould have seemed a period 
To such as love not sorroii: ; hut another. 
To amplify too-viuch, luould inake tnuch morCy 
And top extremity. 1 The reader easily sees that this reflection ft- 
iers to the Bastard's desiring to hear more ; and to Albany's think- 
ing he had said enough. But it is corrupted into miserable nonsertsc. 
We should read it thus : 

** This would have seem'd a period. But suck 
As love to amplify another's sorrow 
To much, would make much more, and top extremity. 
i. e. This to a common luunanity would have beea thought the Ut- 
inost of my sufferings; but such as love cruelty are always for add- 
ing mose to much, till they reach the extremity of misery. 

Warbitrton, 
The sense may probably be this : This viould have seemed a period 
to such as love not sorurw; but-— another, i. e. but I must add another ^ 
i.e. another period, another kind of conclusion to my story, such is 
will increase the horrors of what has been already told. So, in Khg 
Richard II: 

** I play the torturer, by small and small, 
«* To lengthen out the worst." — Steevens. 
'Shis would have seemed a period 
To such as love not sorrow ; but another. 
To amplify too-mucky luouid -nxafcc irvucK inorc, 
J;u/ top extremity.'] So, *m 7€nus and Adonw: 
*' Devise extjemesbeyoti'i e^XTCTCvvS:^'" 



.*« 
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Whilst I was big in clamour, came there a man, 
Who having seen me in my worst estate, 
Shunn'jd my abhorr'd society ; but then, finding 
Who 'twas that so endur'd, with his strong arms 
He fastened on my neck, and bellow'd out 
As he'd burst heaven ; threw him on my father :* 

Too-much is here used as a substantive. A period is an end or con- 
clusion. So, in King Richard III : 

**0, let me make the period to my curse." 
This reflection perhaps refers, as Dr. Warburton has observed, to 
the Bastard's desiring to hear more, and to Albany's thinking that 
enough had been said. This, says Edgar, would have seemed the ut- 
most completion of woe, to such as do not delight in sorrow ; but ano- 
ther, of a different disposition, to amplify misery, would **give more 
strength to that ivhkh hath too much.'* 

Mgar's words, however, may have no reference to what Edmund 
has said ; and he may only allude to the relation he is about to give 
of Kent's adding a new sorrow to what Edgar already suffered, by 
recounting the miseries which the old king and his faithful follower 
had endured. 

Mr. Stecvens points thus : 

————— but another; — 
To amplify too much, tvouid make much viorc. 
And top extremity : — 
But if such a punctuation be adopted, what shall we do with the 
word would, which is thus-4eft without a nominative case ? A pre- 
ceding editor, who introduced the above punctuation, to obtain some 
sense, reads and points : 

but another .'-^ 
(To a'}nplify too-much, to make m,uch 7nore, 
Andtop extre^nity,) 
Whilst I ^vas big 8cc. 
and indeed without that alteration, the words thus pomted afford, in 
my apprehension, no sense. Malone, 

Mr. Malone's explanation may be just ; and yet it is probable that 
we are struggling with a passage, the obscurity of which is derived 
from its corruption. Steevens. 

* • threv} him on my father ,•] The quartos read : 

■ threw me on my father. 
The modern editors have conected the passage, as it is now print- 
ed, and as I suppose it to have been originally written. There istra- 
gick propriety in Kent's throwing himself on the body of a deceased 
friend ; but this propriety is lost in the act of clumsily tumbling a son 
over the lifeless remains of his father. Steevens. 

■ threw me on myfather;'] Thus both the quartos, where alone 

this speech is found. Mr. Theobald, and tVve s\3Josec^tvX^^\s«^>ic«»^ 
— rhrew^ A/m on my father. This is a new at\d dV&tmtt.Vi&fia.*,^'^'^'^^^ 
not think myself warranted to adoptit ; the textV>e\tv^\xv\jfiKjiBW«i^«»^ 
itbeins very ijnprofaabte.that the word tnc «\wA^>Wlt>Q*««^ V^""^*^ 
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Told the most piteous tale of Lear and him, 
That ever ear receiv'd : iivhich in recounting, 
His grief grew puissant, and the strings of Ufe 
Began to crack : Twice then the trumpet sounded,^ 
And there I left him tranc'd. 

Mb, But who was this? 

Edg, Kent, sir, the banish 'd Kent ; who in disguise 
Follow'd his enemy king, and did him service 
Improper for a slave.] 

Enter a Gentleman hastily^ with a bloody Knife. 

Gent. Help I help! O help! 

Edg. What kind of help ? 

Alb, Speak, man. 

Edg, What means that bloody knife ? 

Gent, 'Tis hot, it smokes ; 

It came even from the heart of* — 

Mb. Who, man? speak.' 

Gent. Your lady, sir, yo«r lady : and her sister 
By her is poison'd ; she confesses it.^ 

Edm. I was contracted to them both ; all three 
Now marry in an instant.® 

Mb. Produce their bodies, be they alive or dead ! — 
This judgment^ of the heavens, that makes us tremble, 

instead of him. — Kent in his transport of joy, at meeting Edg^r, em- 
braced him with such violence, as to ihrow him on the dead body of 
Gloster. Malone. 

• — the trumpet sounded^'] The quartos, where alone this speech 
is found, read trumpets; but it was certainly a misprint, for one trum- 
pet only had sounded. Dr. Johnson made the correction. Malone. 

• '—'^fronn the heart o/"— ] Here the folio, in defiance of metre 
and propriety, adds — 

— O the *s dead. Steeven*. 

^ Who, man? speak."] The folio reads. Who dead? Speak man. 

Steevens. 

• — she confesses it.] Thus the first and second folio. The quar- 
tos— -she has [and hath] confessV it. As these readings arc equally 
pr^er, I have chosen the more metrical of the two. Steewns. 

• Now m,arry in an instant.] In the folio, after these words, wc 
kave — 

Edg. Here comes Kent. 

Enter Kent, 
stnd the words— O, is this he^ aie spoken by Albany, immediately 
m£t€r touches us not Hsith pity: 1 Yiweio^ovjc^^fc ojvwxo^, Malcmt, 

^ TAisjudgmemhx^'\ M ^c^iSss^^fxetysA. ^\^^^ ^^ 
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Touches us not with pity. [^Exit Geut. 

Enter Kent. 

Edg, Here comes Kent, sir.* 

Alb. Ol itishe.3 
The time will not allow the compliment, 
Which very manners urges. 

Kent, I am come 

To bid my king and master aye good night ; 
Is he not here ? 

Alb. Great thing of us forgot 1 — 

Speak, Edmund, where 's the king ? and where 's Cor- 
delia ? 
See'ftt thou this object, Kent ? 

\^rhe Bodies ofGoif, and Reg. are brought in, 

'Kent. Alack, why thus ? 

Edm. Yet Edmund was belov'd :^ 

The one the other poisonM for my sake, 
And after slew herself. 

Alb. Even so.— "Cover their faces. 

Edm. I pant for life : — Some good I mean to do, 
Despite of mine own nature. Quickly sendf— 
Be brief in it,— to the castle ; for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear, and on Cordelia : — 
Nay, send in time. 

Alb. Run, nm, O, run — 

Edg. To who, my lord ? — Who has the office ? send 

life, he would not perhaps have been able to mark with more pre- 
oision the distinct operations of terror and pity, Tyrvihitt. 

This is the reading of the folio. The quartos have— This justice 
Sec. Maione. 

2 Ifere comes Kent, sir.'] The manner in which Edgar here men- 
tions Kent, seems to require the lines whidi are inserted from the 
first edition in the foregoing scene, yohnson. 

3 0/ it is he."] Thus the quartos. Folio: O, is this he ? Maione. 

4 Tet Edmund ii'as be/ov'd:'] Rowe's dying Rake suggests to him- 
self a similar consolation, arising from the nemembrance of success- 
ful gallantr}- : 

** 2et, let not this advantage swell thy pride ; 
** I conquered in my turn, in luve I triumpfyd.** 
Dryden's Don Sebastian felicitate^ himself on the same circum- 
stance. 
Thus aha in The Double Marriage hy PVetcXxev ; 

" t^'s happiness yet stays wixVi if« 

*' You huvc been mine." SteevQm. 
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Thy token of reprieve. 

Edm. Well thought on ; take my sword^ 
Give it the captain.' 

Alb. Haste thee^ for thy life.^ ^^Esnt Edg. 

Edm, He hath commission from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prison, and 
To lay the blame upon her oym despair. 
That she fordid herself.^ 

Alb. The gods defend her ! Bear him hence awhile. 

[Edm. it borne tiff. 

Enter Leab, vtith Cordelia dead in hia Arm^f EdgaHi 

Officer, and Others. 
Lear. Howl, howly howl, howl !-— O, you are men of 
stones ; 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I 'd use them so 
That heaven's vault should crack :-— 0| she is gone for 
ever!— , 

' Give it the captmin.'] The quartos read : 
— — *• Take my sword, the captain, 
*• Give it the captain. — '* Steeren^* 

* Alb. Mcute thee, for thy l^eS] Thus the quartos. In the folio this 
speech is improperly assigned to Edgar, who had the moment befoM 
received the token cf reprieve, which Edmund enjoined him to give 
the officer, in whose custody Lear was. Malone. 

f That the fordid hertelf\ To Jbrdo, signifies to de^roy. It is used 
agaiff in Hatnlety Act V : 

<* — did, with desperate hand, 
«« Fordo its own life .'* — Steevent. 
Here the folio and quarto B unnecessarily add — That she fordid 
herulfy i. e. destroyed herself. 1 have followed the quarto A. 

Malcm. 

• — — Cordelia dead in his amui] This princess, according to the 
old historians, retired with victory from the battle which she con- 
ducted in her father*s cause, and thereby replaced him on the throne: 
but in a subsequent one fought against her (after the death of the old 
khig) by the sons of Goneril and Regan, she was taken, and died 
miserably in prison, llie poet found this in history, and was there- 
fore willing to precipitate her death, which he knew had happened 
but a few years after. The dramatick writers of this age suflered as 
small a number of their heroes and heroines to escape as possible ; 
nor could the filial piety of this lady, any more than the innocence of 
Ophelia, prevail on Shsikspeare to extend her life beyond her misfor- 
tunes. Steeveru. 

GeoSrty of Monmouth, tVte oi\^al relater of this story, says, that 
Cordelia was thrown by lier ivep)nfcw% \tv\o ^yswd^,** H<\Ax%^\«t ^>rS. 
at the loss of her kingdom^ ^t Klled KerielJ^ Mal«v« . 
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I know when one is dead, and when one lives ; 
She 's dead as earth :-— Liend me a looking-glass ; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone^ 
Why, then she lives. 

Kent, Is this the promised end ? 

£dg. Or image of that horror?® 

9 Kent. Is this the promised end? 
Edg. Or image of that horror?'] It appears to me that by the Jbro- 
ftused end Kent does not mean that conclusion which the state of 
their affairs seemed to promise, but the end of the world. In St. 
Mark's Gospel, when Christ foretels to his disciples the end of the 
world, and is describing to them the signs that were to precede, and 
mark the approach of, our final dissolution, he says, ** For in those 
days shall be affliction such as vias not from thehegtttningqfthe creation 
vihich God created. Unto this time, neither shall be :'* and afterwards 
he says, " Now the brother shall betray the brother to death, and the 
father the son; and children shall rise up against their parents, and shall 
cause them, to be put to death.** Kent in contemplating the unexam- 
"^led scene of exquisite affliction which was then before him, and the 
unnatural attempt of Goneril and Regan against their father's life, 
recollects these passages, and asks, whether that was the end of the 
world that had been foretold to us. To which Edgar adds, or only a 
representation or resemblance of that horror ? 

So Macbeth, when he calls upon Banquo, Malcolm, Sec. to view 
Duncan murdered, says — 

*' up, up, and see 

*« The great aoom^s image /" 

There is evidently an allusion to the same passages in scripture, in 
a speech of Gloster's, which he makes in the second scene of the first 
Act: 

«* These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good to us; 
— ^love cools; friendship falls off"; brothers divide; in cities, muti- 
nies ; in countries, discord ; in palaces, treason ; and the bond crack- 
ed 'twixt son and father. This villain of mine comes under the predic- 
tion; there* s son against father ; the king faUs from, the bias ^nature; 
there *s father against child: We have seen the best of our time." 

If any critick should urge it as an objection to this explanation, 
that the persons of the drama are pagans, and of consequence unac- 
quainted with the scriptures, they give Shakspeare credit for more 
accuracy than I fear he possessed. M. Mason. 

This note deserves the highest praise, and is inserted in the present 
work with the utmost degree of g^titude to its author. Steevens, 

I entirely agree with Mr. Mason in his happy explanation of this 
passage . In a speech which our poet has put into the mouth of young 
Clifford in The Second Part of King Henry VI, a similar imagery is 
found. On seeing the dead body of his father, who was slam m battle 
bv the duke of York, he exclaims — 
•' — O, let the vile world end, 
" And the premised flames of tVve\)A>'Na^Y 
'• Knit earth and heaven togetYiei\ 
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-^ib' Fall, and cease 1^ 

Lear, This feather stirs ;2 she lives! if it be so, 



** Now let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
<* Particularities and petty sounds 
"To cease !>» 
There is no trace of these lines in the old play on which The &- 
cond Part of King Henry VI was formed. 

Image is again naed for delineation or representation, in King Henry 
IV, P. I : *« No counterfeit, but the true and perfect image of life in- 
deed. *' 

Again, in Hamlet: «*The play is the image of a murder done in 
Vienna." 

Mr. M. Mason has not done justice to his ingenious explanation of 
these words, by not quoting the whole of the passage in Macbeth / 
** — up, up, and see 

" The great doom'' s image / Malcolm! Banquo! 
** As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprights, 
** To countenance this horror'* 
Here we find disjecti membra poetde; the second and fourth line, 
taken together, furnishing us with the very expression of the text. 

1 FaU, and ceate /] Albany, is looking with attention on the pains 
employed by Lear to recover his child, and knows to what miseries 
he must 'survive, when he finds them to be ineffectual. Having these 
images present to his eyes and imagination, he cries out, Rather fall, 
and cease to be, at once, than co7itinue in existence only to be luretched. So, 
in All^s Welly &c. to cease is used for to die: and in Hamlet, the death 
of majesty is called " the cease of majest).*' 
Again, in -Jirs Well that Ends Well: 

** Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, cease ! 
** Both suffer under this complaint you bring, 
** And both shall cease^ without your remedy." Steewns, 
The word is used nearly in the same sense in a former scene in this 
play : 

** Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 
" Or swell the curled waters 'bove the main, 
** That things might change or ceased 
I doubt, however, whether Albany's speech is addressed to Lear, 

Malone. 
To whom then is it addressed ? Steepens. 

There is a passage in The Double Marriage of Fletcher, which 
s.upports Steevens's conjecture : Juliana says to Virolet — 

" Be what you please, this happiness yet stays with me, 
" You have been mine : — oh my unhappy fortune ! 
'« Pand. — Nay break, and die. 
*' yul. It cannot yet ; I must live 
*' Till I see this man blest in his new love, 
" And then — " M. Mason. 
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It is a chance that does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 

Kent, O my good master ! [*Kneelln^, 

Lear, Pr'ythee, away. 

■Rdg, 'Tis noble Kent, your friend. 

Lear, A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all P 
I might have sav'd her ; now she 's gone for ever I— - 
Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little. Ha ! 
What is *t thou say 'st ?— -Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in woman :— 
\ kill'd the slave that was a hanging thee. 
- Off, *Tislrue, my lords, he did. 

Lear, Did I not, fellow ? 
I have seen the day, with my good biting faulchion 
I would have made them skip :"* I am old now. 
And tl^se same crosses spoil me. — Who are you ? 
Mine eyes are none o' the best :— I *1I tell you straight. 

Kent. If fortune brag of two she lov'd and hated, 
On» of them we behold.* 

hona^ 1612 : ** Fetch a looking-glass, see if his breath will not stain 
it ; or pull some Jeathers from my pillow, and lay them to his lips." 

Steevens. 
A common experiment of applying a light feather to the lips of a 
person supposed to be dead, to see whether he breathes. Tliere is the 
same thought in Khig Henry IT, V. II, Act IV, sc. iv : 

«< — — — By his gates of breath 

' ** There /ies a doviny feather, ishich sth's riot.** 

And to express a total stillness in the air, in Donne's poem cadled 
The Cahn, there is the like sentunent ; which Johnson, in his conver- 
sation with Drummond of Hawthornden, highly commended : 

«« ill one i)lace lay 

•* Feathers and dust, to-day and yesterday.'* Whalley. . 

3 — murderers, traitors all!'] Thus the folio. The quartos i«a«l 
—TWMrfilerou* traitors all. Malone» 

♦ / have seen the day, ivith my good biting faulchion 
Iivauld have Tnade them skip:] It is difficult for *n author wh# 
never peruses his first works, to avoid repeating some of the same 
thoughts in his latter productions. What Lear has just said, had been 
anticipated by Justice Shallow in The Merry Wi^* (f Windsor; *« I 
have s«en the time with my long sword I would have made your four 
tall fellows skip like rats.** It is again repeated in Othello: 

" — — I have seen the day 

" That with this little arm and this good sword 

" I have made my way,'* &c. Steevens. 

' {fyortune brag oftvto she Md and hated^ 
One oft/iem ive UhoUL\ I sttppose by Xi^t twoi«\katpi^«WP»^»«^ 
VOL. XIV. ^ *^ HVv 
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Lear, Tliis is a dull sight :* Are you not Kent ? 

Kent, The same ; 

Your servant Kent : Where is your servant Caius ? 

Lear, He 's a good fellow, I can tell you that ; 
He '11 stnke, and quickly too : — He 's dead and rotten. 

Kent, No, my good lord ; I am the very man ; — 

Lear: I '11 see that straight. 

Kent, That, from your first of differenee and decay ,7 
Have follow'd your sad steps. 

Lear, You are welcome hither. 

Kent, Nor no man else ;^ all 's cheerless, dark, and 
deadly.— 
Your eldest daughters have fore-doom'd themselves,® 
And desperately are dead. 

Lear, Ay, so I think. 

Alb, He knows not what h© says ;i and vain it-is 

loved, and then hated, Kent means, Lear and himself; and that each 
of them, looking on the other, saw a rare instance of her caprice. 
He may, however, be only thinking of Lear, the object of her hate. 

This is the reading of the folio. The quartos read — lov'd or hated ; 
and they may be right, if the interpretation last given be the true one. 

Malone. 

The meaning of this passage appears to me to be this : If Fortuhe, 
to display the plenitude of her power, should brag of two persons, one 
of whom she had highly elevated^ and the other she had wofuUy de- 
pressed, we now behold the latter. The quarto reads — She lov^d or 
nated^ which seems to confirm this explanation ; but either reading 
win express the same sense. M. Masom 

^ This is a dull sight .*] This passage is wanting in the quartos. So, 
in Macbeth: 

•* This is a sorry sight." Steevens, 

7 ■ (^difference and decay,"] Decay for misfortunes. Warburton. 

The qiiartos read : 

That froin your life of difference and decay, Steewns. 

• Kor no man else;] Kent means, / laelcome/ No, nor no man 

else. Malone. 

9 — fore-doom*d<Afwwc/w*,] Thus the quartos. The folio reads 
^-furdotie. 

H:iveJore'doom*d themselves IS — ^have anticipated their own doom. 
To fordo is to destroy. So, in Taylor, the water-poet's character of a 
strumpet : 

«* So desperately had nt'^trfordone themselves." 

Again, mJ Warning for foire Women, &c. 1599: "Speak who 
has done this deed ? thou hast viot fordone thyself, hast thou ? ' 

.Spe Vol. 11, p. 37 5 i n. 6. Malont. 
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That we present us to him. 

Edg, Very bootless. 

Enter an Officer. 

Off. Edmund is dead, my lord. 

Alb. That 's but a trifle here.— 

You lords, and noble friends, know our intent. 
What comfort to this great decay may come,* 
Shall be applied : For us, we will resign, 
During the life of this old majesty. 
To him our absolute power : — You, to your rights ; 

[To Edg. and Kent. 
With boot, and such addition as your honours 
Have more than merited.^— All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservings. — O, see, see ! 

Lear. And my poor fool is hang'd 1* No, no, no life : 

1 — he says ;] The quartos read — ^he sees, which may be right. 

StecHxns. 

* What comfort to this great decay 'pnay co77ie,] This great decay is 
Lear, whom Shakspcare jwetically calls so, and means the same as 
if he had said, this piece of (kcafd royalty tX\i\s ruined inajesty. Steetievs. 

A preceding passage in which Gloster laments Lear's frenzy, fully 
supports Mr. Stcevens's interpretation : 

** O ruirCd piece of nature ! This great world 

*♦ Shall so wear out to nought." 
Agaun, in yulius Casar : 

** Thou art the rvins of the noblest man," Sec. Malone. 

3 — lou, to your rights ; 

With boot, and such addition as your honours 

Hcpoe more than merited.'] These lines are addn^sscd to Kent as 
well as to Edgar, else the word honours would not liave been in the 
plural number. By honours is meant honourable coiid-ict. 3/. Mascn. 

With boot,] With advantage, w^iih increase, yahnson. 

* And my poor fool is hang'd!'] This is an expression of tenderness 
for his dead Cordelia (not his fool, as some have thought,) on 
whose lips he is still intent, and dies away while he is searching there 
for indications of life. 

Poorfooly in the age of Shakspeare, was an expression of endear- 
ment. So, in his Antony and Cleopatra : 
** — — poor venomous fool, 

'* Be angry and despatch.** 

Again, in King Henry VI, P. Ill : 

** So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean." 
A^n, in Jioi7ieo and yu/iet : 

'* And, pretty Jooly it stinted and sa\d — a^." 
Aga,in, in The Tivo GentUnien of Fcrxma, vjYiwe 'i>:i:\^ v^ ^^^(e«J«»|t 
other lover Proteus : 
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Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life. 



** Alas, poor fool.' why do I pity him ?" 

1 may add, that Oie Fool of Lear was long ago forgotten. Having 
filled the space allotted him in the arrangement of the play, he ap - 
pears to have been silently withdrawn in the 6th scene of the third 
Act. — That the thoughts of a father, in the bitterest of all moments, 
while his favourite child lay dead in his arms, should recur to the an- 
tick who had formerly diverted him, has somewhat in it that I can- 
not reconcile to the idea of genuine sorrow and despd;ir. 

Besides this, Cordelia was recently hanged ; but we know not that 
the Fool had suffered in the same manner, *nor can imagine why he 
should. The party adverse to Lear was little interested in the fate of 
liis jester. The only use of him was to contrast and alleviate the sor- 
rows of his master ; and, that purpose being fully answered, the poet'i 
solicitude about him was at an end. 

The term — poor fool might indeed have misbecome the mouth of a 
\'assal commiserating the untimely end of a princess, but has no im- 
propriety when used by a weak, old, distracted king, in whose mind 
tiie distinctions of nature only survive, while he is uttering his last 
frantick exclamations over a murdered daughter. 
. Should the foregoing remark, however, be thought erroneous, the 
reader will forgive it, as it serves to introduce some contradictory ob- 
servations from a critick, in whose taste and judgment too much cou- 
iidence cannot easily be placed. Steevens. 

I confess, I ara one of those who /mT-e thought that Lear means his 
l\)ol, and not Cordelia. If he means Cordelia^ then what I have al- 
ways considered as a beuuty, is of the same kind as the accidental 
stroke of the pencil that produced the foam. — Lear's afiectionate re- 
membrance of the Fool in this place, I used to think, was one of those 
strokes of genius, or of nature, which are so often found in Shak- 
speare, and in him only. 

Lear appears to have a particular affection for this Fool, whose 
fidelity in attending him, and endeavouring to divert him in his dis- 
tress, seems to deserve all his kindness. 

Poor fool and hiave, says he, in the midst of the thunder storm, / 
have one part in iny heart that *s sorry yet for thee. 

It does not, therefore, appear to me, to be allowing too much con- 
sequence to the Fool<t in making I-.ear bestow a thought on him, even 
when in still greater distress. Lear is represented as a good-natured,^ 
passionate, and rather weak old man ; it is the old age of a cockered 
spoilt boy. There is no impropriety in giving to such a character 
those tender domestick affections, which would ill become a more 
heroick character, such as Othello, Macbeth, or Richard IIL 

The words — No, noy no Ufa I suppose to be spoken, not tenderly, 
but with passion ; Let nothing now live; — ^let there be universal de- 
struction ; — Why should a d(^, a horse, a rat, have life, and thou no 
breath at all? 
It ma,y be observed, that as tYvcttvi^j.s'awTvetc.^sltY, the necessity of 
propriety at least, that this Fod x\vft?^No\xTvXe. o^ x\v«,'a.>3X\ioT,^'i\.^'w> 
and consequently of the a\idieuce, €tio\i\^ wA \i«. \q^x Qt lt>T^^\^\\ 
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And thou no breath at all ? O3 thou wilt come no morcy 

ought to be known what became of him. — However, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that we cannot infer much from thence ; Shakspeare 
is not always attentive to finish the figures of his groups. 
- I have only to add, that if an actor, by adopting the interpretation 
mentioned above, of applying the words poor fool to Cordelia, the 
audience would, I should imagine, think it a strange mode of ex- 
pressing the gnef and affection of a father for his dead daughter, and 
that daughter a queen. — The words poor fool , are undouotedly ex- 
pressive of endearment ; and Shakspeare himself, in another place 
speaking of a dying animal, calls it poor dappled fool : but it never is^ 
nor never can be, used with any degree of propriety, but to commise- 
rate some very inferior object, which may be loved, without much 
esteem or respect. Sir y. Beynolds. 

It is not without some reluctance tbat I express my dissent from 
the friend whose name is subscribed to the preceding note ; whose 
observations on all subjects of criticism and taste are so ingenious and 
just, that posterity may be at a loss to determine, whether his con- 
summate skill and execution in his own art, or his judgment on that 
and other kindred arts, were superior. But magis arnica Veritas 
should be the motto of every editor of Shakspeare ; in conformity 
to which I must add, that I have not the smallest doubt that Mr. 
Stcevens's interpretation of these words is the true one. The passage 
indeed before us appears to nie so clear, and so inapplicable to any 
person but Cordelia, that I fear the reader may think any further 
comment on it altogether superfluous. 

It is observable that Lear from the time of his entrance in this 
scene to his uttering these words, and from thence to his death, is 
wholly occupied by the loss of his daughter. He is diverted indeed 
from it for a moment by the intrusion of Kent, who forces himself 
on his notice ; but he instantly returns to his belo\'ed Cordelia, over 
whose dead body he continues to hang. He is now himself in the 
agony of death ; and surely, at such a time, when his heart is just 
breaking, it would be highly unnatural that he should think of his 
Fool. But the great and decisiTe objection to such a supposition ia 
Aat which Mr. Steevens has mentioned — that Lear has just seen 
his daughter hanged^ having unfortunately been admitted too late to 
preserve her life, though time enough to punish the perpetrator of 
the act : but we have no authority whatsoever for supposing his Fool 
hanged also. 

Whether the expression — ixjorfool — can be applied with propriety 
only to inferior ohjeciSy for idiom ive have not "tmich respect or esteem, 
is not, I conceive, the question. Shaksj)eare does not always use his 
terms with strict propriety, but he is always the best commentator on 
himself, and he certainly has applied this term in another place to 
Wit young y the beautiful, and innocent, Adonis, the object of somewhat 
more than the esteem of a goddess : 

*< For pity now she can no more detaVtv Vv\u\ \ 
*' The /k/or fool prays her that Vie ina.^ dc^^xx.^* 
A^in, though less apjiObitely, in Tvxlfih NigHt : 

II h 2 
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Never, Bcvcr, never, never, never 1— 

Pray you undo this button:* Thank you, sir.— 

Do you see this :^ Look on her,-— look, — her lips, 

Look there, look there !•— [^He dies. 

" Alas, boor fool, how have they baffled thee !*? 
Again^ in Much Ado about Nothing : 

** Lady, you have a merry heart. 
«* Beat. Yes, my lord, I thank {t^ poor foot, it keeps on the 
windy side of care." 
Again, in The Winter^ Tale: ' ' ^ 

«* — Do not weep, good fo^ls, 
** There is no cause.'* 
In Rffineo and Juliet a sirtiilar term of endearment is empk>yed. 
"Mcrcuiio, speaking of Romeo, whom certainly he both esteemed 
and loved, says— 

'* The ape is dead, and I must conjure him." 
Nor was the phraseology, which has occasioned this long note, pe- 
culiar to Shakspeare. It was long before his time incorporated in 
<nir language ; as appears from the following passage in th^ oM 
. poem entitled Tlie Jljstory of Rumtus and'ytUiet, 1562: 

'* Yea, he forgets himself, ne is the wretch so bolde 

'« To ask her name that without forc^ doth him in bondage 

hold : 
** Ne how to unloose his btondes doth the poor foole devise, 
** But only seeketh by her sight to feed his hungry eyes." 
In old English a fool and an innocent were synonymous terms. 
Hence probably the peculiar use of the expression — poor fool. In the 
passage before us, Lear, I conceive, means by it, dear, tender, helpltss 
innocence ! Malone. 

* Pray you undo this buitofi/] The Rev. Dr. J. Warton judidously 
observes, that the swelling and heaving of the heart is described \>y 
this most expressive circumstance. 
So, in The Honest Lawyer, 1616 : 

** — oh my heart ! * ■ ■■■ 

•* It beats so it has broie my buttagis*'* 
Again, in King Richard III: 

•* — Ah, cut my lace asunder, 

** That my pent heart may have some scope to beat, 

*« Or else I swoon with this dead •killing news I" 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: 

" O, cut my lace j lest my heart, cracking it, 

«« Break too!** 
and, as Mr. Malone adds, from N. Field's A Woman *s a Weathei' 
cock, 1612 : 

** — swell heart! buttons fly open ! 

'< Thanks gentle doublet, else my heart had broke," Steevens. 

6 Doyoii see this? &c.] This line and the following hemistich, are 
not in the quartos. After tKonJb pu, wr^xYie,^ \v».\^ ^v&?j v\v5.\0J»x^e<:- 
tioij ^^ avc times repeated. iVialonc. 
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Edg, He faints I— My lord, my lord, — 

Kent, Break, heart ; I pr'ythee, break I^ 

Edg, Look up, my lord. 

Kent, Vex not his ghost : O, let him pass !* he hates 
him, 
That would upon the rack of this tough world^ 
Stretch him out longer. 

Edg. O, he is gone, indeed. 

Kent. The wonder is, he hath endur'd so long : 
He but usurp'd his life. 

,' Mb. Bear them from hence. — Our present business 
Is general woe. Friends of my soul, you twain 

\^To Kent and Edg. 
Rule in this realm, and the gor'd state sustain. 

Kent* I have a jouniey, sir, shortly to go ; 
My master calls, and I must not say, no.^ 

, jilb^ The weight of this sad time we must obey ;* 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 

7 Break i heart; Sec] This line is in the quartos given to the dying 
Lear. Malane. 

« — O, let him pass /] See p. 301, n. 7. Malone. 

• — this tough vsorld — ] Thus all the copies. Mr. Pope 
changed it to rough, but, perhaps, without necessity. This tough 
world is this obdurate rigid world. Steevens. 

1 ■■ ■ I must not say, m."] The modem editors have supposed that 
Kent expires after he has repeated these two last lines; but the 
speech rather appears to be meant for a despairing than a dying roan ; 
and at the old editions give no marginal direction for his death, I 
have forbom to insert any. 

I take this opportunity of retracting a declaration which I had for- 
merly made on the faith of another person, viz. that the quartos, 
1608, were exactly alike. I have since discovered they vary one from 
another in many instances. Steevens. 

The second folio, at the end of this speech, has the word — Dyes, 
in the margin. Ritson. 

Kent in his entrance in this scene says— 
** I am come 

** To bid my king and master aye good night ;"— 
but this, like the speech before us, only marks the despondency of 
the speaker. The word shortly [i.e. some time hence, at no very dis- 
tant period,] decisively proves, that the poet did not mean to make 
him die on the scene. He merely says that he shall not live long, and 
therefore cannot undertake the office assigned to him. 

The marginal direction, he dies, was first introduced b"^ t\ve. v^«^- 
rant editor o£ the second folio. Malone, 

2 77ie iv£i^/it ofthi9 sad time &c.^ This s\)e^t\i £xom \Vt. ^\sf^^x\>=^ 
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The oldest hath borne most : we, that are young, 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long. 

[^Exeunt with a dead March? 

of the old quartos is rightly placed to Albany: in the edition by the 
players, it is given to Edgar, by whom, I doubt not, it was of custom 
spoken. And the cause was this : he who played Edgar, being a 
more favourite actor than he who performed Albany, in spite of 
decorum it was thought proper he should have the last word. 

Theobald, 

3 The tragedy of Lear is deservedly celebrated among the dramas 
of Shakspeare. There is perhaps no play which keeps the attentioi^ 
80 strongly fixed ; which so much agitates our passions, and interests 
our curiosity. The artful involutions of distinct interests, the striking 
oppositions of contrary characters, the sudden changes of fortune, 
and the quick succession of events, fill the mind with a perpetual tu- 
mult of indigpnation, pity, and hope. There is no scene which does 
not contribute to the aggravation of the distress or conduct of the 
action, and scarce a line which docs not conduce to the progress of 
the scene. So powerful is the current of the poet's imagination, that 
the mind which once ventures within it, is hurried irresistibly along. 

On the seeming improbability of Lear's conduct, it may be ob- 
served, that he is represented according to histories at that time vul- 
garly received as true. And, jjerhaps, if we turn our thoughts upon the 
barbarity and ignorance of the age to which this story is referred, it 
wiH appear not so unlikely as while we estimate Lear's manners by 
our own. Such preference of one daughter to another, or resigpiation 
of dominion on such conditions, would be yet credible, if told of a 
petty prince of Guinea or Madagascar. Shakspeare, indeed, by the 
mention of his earls and dukes, has given us the idea of times more 
civilized, and of life regulated by. softer manners; and the truth is, 
that though he so nicely discriminates, and so minutely describes the 
characters of men, he commonly neglects and confounds the charac- 
ters of ages, by mingling customs ancient and modem, English and 
foreign. 

My learned friend, Mr. Warton, who has in The Adventurer very 
minutely criticised this play, remarks, that the instances of cruelty 
are too savage and shocking, and that the intervention of Edmund 
destroys the simplicity of the story. These objections may, I think, 
be answered, by repeating, that the cruelty of the daughters is an 
historical fact, to which the poet has added little, having only drawn 
it into a series of dialogue and action. Hut I am not able to apologize 
with equal plausibility for the extrusion of Gloster*s eyes, which 
seems an act too horrid to be endured in dramatkk exhibition, and 
such as must always compel the mind to relieve its distresses by incre- 
dulity. Yet let it be remembered that our author well knew what 
would please the audience for which he wrote. 

The injury done by Edmund to the simplicity of the action is abun- 
dantJ/ recompensed by the addition of variety, by the art whh which 
he is made to co-operate with tVve c\\\e? dti\^, •a.xA xJ^vt oY^atvasvit^ 
which he gives the poet of coiubVxaiv^^jw^S^ Vifift^'^x^^l^^."^^ 
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necting the wicked sen with the wicked daughters, to impress this 
important moral, that villainy is never at a stop, that crimes lead to 
crimes, and at last terminate in ruin. 

But though this moral be incidentally enforced, Shakspeare has 
suffered the virtue of Cordelia te perish in a just cause, contrary to 
the natural ideas of justice, to the hope of the reader, and what is yet 
more strange, to the faith of chronicles. Yet this conduct is justified 
by The Spectator, who blames Tate for giving Cordelia success aAd 
happiness in his alteration, and declares, that in his opinion, the Tra* 
gedy has lost half its beauty. Dennis has remarked, whether justly or 
not, that to secure the favourable reception of Cato, the town was poi* 
soned with much false and abominable criticism, and that endeavours 
had been used to discredit and decry poetical justice. A play in which 
the wicked prosper, and the virtuous miscarry, may doubtless be 
good, because it is a just representation of the common events of 
human life : but since all reasonable beings naturally love justice, I 
cannot easily be persuaded, that the observation of justice makes a 
play worse ; or, that if other excellencies are equal, the audience will 
not always rise better pleased from the final triumph of persecuted 
virtue. 

In the present case the publick has decided.* Cordelia, from the 
time of Tate, has always retired with victory and felicity. And, if 
my sensations could add any thing to the general suffrage, I might 
relate, I was many years ago so shocked by Cordelia's death, that I 
know not whether I ever endured to read again the last scenes of the 
play till I undertook to revise them as an editor. 

There is another controversy among the criticks concerning this 
play. It is disputed whether the predominant image in Lear's disor- 
dered mind be the loss of his kingdom or the cruelty of his daughters. 
Mr. Murphy, a very judicious critick, has evinced by induction of 
particular passages, that the cruelty of his daughters is the primary 
source of his distress, and that the loss of royalty affects him only as 
a secondary and subordinate evil. He observes, with great jusmeas, 
that Lear would move our compassion but little, did we not rather 
consider the injured father than the degraded king. 

The story of this play, except the episode of Edmund, which is 
derived, I think, from Sidney, is taken originally from Geoffry of 
Monmouth, whom Holinshed generally copied ; but perhaps imme- 
diately froiTi an old historical ballad. My reason for believing that 
the play was posterior to the ballad, i-ather than the ballad to the 
play, is, that the ballad has nothing of Shakspeare's nocturnal tem- 
j)est, which is too striking to have been omitted, and that it follows 
the chronicle ; it has the rudiments of the play, but none of its am- 
plifications : it first hinted Lear's madness, but did not array it in 
circumstances. The writer of the ballad added something to the his* 
tory, which is a proof that he would have added more, if more had 
occurred to his mind, and more must have occurred if he had seen 
Shakspeare. Johnson. 

• Dr. Johnson should rather have said that the xooiA.'geit^ «R V^e ^^*'*^'*^""^^!S^ 
Aa»Tf decided, aud the publick hai been obUecd to WM\vae&ee Vn xStuevx ^^kwsmv. 'v^. 
Mkeredpiay has the upper gallery on its sue ; the on^Oka^ 4s8a»»3BL"w«*'%'«^'c<staax% 
b} Addison: 

*• Yictrix oaasa Diis plftcuit, sed \icfa CottnU'"* Sicewivs* 
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The q>isode of Gloster and his sons is borrowed from Sidney's 
Jrcadia, in which we find the following chapter, which is said to be 
entitled, in the first edition of 1590, '< The pitifull state and storie of 
the Paphlagonian unkinde king, and his kind sonne : first related by 
the Sonne, then by the blind father.*' 

In the second edition printed in folio in 1593, there is no division 
of chapters. There the story of the king of Paphlagonia commences 
in p. 69, b, and is related in the following words: 

« It was in the kingdome of Galacia, the season being (as in the 
depth of winter) very cold, and as then sodainely growne to so ex- 
tieame and foule a storme, that neuer any winter ( 1 thinke) brought 
foorth a fowler child ; so that the princes were euen compelled by 
thtf'haiie, that the pride of the winde blew into their faces, to seeke 
Bome shrowding place, which a certaine hollow rocke ofi'ering vnto 
them, they made it theur shield against the tempests furie. And so 
staying there, till the violence thereof was passed, they heard the 
ipeachof a couple, who, not perceiuing them, (being htdde within that 
rude canapy) helde a straunge and pitifull disputation, which made 
them steppe out ; yet in such sort, as they might see vnseene. There 
they perceaued an aged man, and a young, scarcely come to the age 
of a man, both poorely arayed, extreamely weather-beaten ; the olde 
man blinde, the young man leading him : and yet through all those 
miseries, in both there seemed to appeare a kinde of noblenesse, not 
ratable to that afflk:tion. But the first words they heard, were these 
of the old man. Well, Leonatus, (said he) since I cannot perswade 
thee to leade mee to that whkh should end my griefe, and thy trou- 
Ue, let me now entreat thee to leaue me : feare not, my miserie can- 
not be greater then it is, and nothing doth become me but miserie ; 
feare not the danger of my blind steps ; I cannot fall worse than I 
am. And doo nor, I pray thee, doo not obstinately continue to infect 
thee with my wretchMlnes. But flie, flie from this region, onely w^or- 
thy of me. Deare father, (answered he,) doo not take aw-ay from 
me the onely remnant of my happinesse : while I haue power to doo 
you seruice, I am not wholly miserable : Ah, my sonne, (said he, and 
with that he groned, as if sorrow^ straue to breake his harte,) how 
euilL fits it me to have such a sonne, and how ntuch doth thy kind- 
nesse vpbraide my wickednesse ! These dolefull speeches, and some 
others to like purpose, (well showing they had not bene borne to the 
fortune they were in,) moued the princes to goe out vnto them, and 
aske the younger, what they were. Sirs, (answered he, with a g'>od 
grace, and made the more agreeable by a certain noble kinde of pi- 
tiousnes) 1 see well you are straungers, that.know not our miserie, so 
well here knowne, that no man dare know, but that we must be 
miserable. In deede our state is such, as though nothing is so need- 
ful vnto vs as pittie, yet nothing is more daungerous vnto vs than to 
make our selues so knowne as may stirre pittie. But your presence 
promiseth, that cruelty shall not ouer-runne hate. And if it did, in 
truth, our state is soncke below the degree of feare. 

** This old man whom I leade, was lately rightfull prince of this 
eountrje of Papklagonia, by the hard-harted vngpratefulnes of a sonne 
•f his, depn'ued, not one\y o£ Yi\s kVn^'^OTCve ^V^xe-oS. wi ^Qxr».\sA 
forces were «ucr able to spoy\c Yfim')V>MX. oi Yw\ai\^x % s>BLfcfves^t.'i»^\c^ 
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nature graiunts to the poorest creatures. Whereby, and by other his 
vnnaturall dealings, he hath been driuen to such griefe, as euen now 
he would haue had me to haue led him to the toppe of this rocke^ 
thence to cast himselfe headlong to death : and so would have made 
me, who receiued my life of him, to be the worker of his destruction. 
But noble gentlemen, (said he) if either of you haue a father, and 
feele what duetifuU affection is engraffed in a sonnes heart, let me 
entreate you to conuay this afflicted prince to some place of rest and 
securitie. Amongst your worthie actes it shall be none of the leasts 
that a k'lngi of such might and fame, and so vniustlie oppressed, is 
in any sort by you relieued. 

« But before they coulde make him aunswere j his father began to' 
speake. Ah, my sonne, (said he) how euill an historian are you, that 
leaue out the chief knot of all the discourse ? my wickednes,my wick- 
ednes. And if thou doest it to spare my ears, (the onely sense now 
left mee proper for knowledge,) assure thy selfe thou doest mistake 
me. And 1 take witnesse of that sunne which you see, (withlhat he 
cast vp his blind eies, as if he would hunt for light,) and wi^ my 
selfe in worse case then 1 doe wish my selfe, which is as euill as may 
bee, if I speake vntruely,that nothing is so welcome to my thoughts, 
as the publishing of my shame. Therefore know you, gentlemen, (to 
whome from my heart I wish that it may not ptoue some ominous 
foretoken of misfortune to haue met with such a miser as I am,) that 
whatsoeuer my sonne (6 God, that truth bindes me to reproach him 
with the name of my son!) hath saide, is true. But besides those 
truthes, this also is true ; that hauing had in lawfull marriage, of a mo- 
tlier fitte to bear roiall children, this sonne, (such a one as partly you 
see, and better shall knowe by my short declaration,) and so enjoyed 
the expectations in the world of him, till he was growen to iustifie 
their expectations, (so as I needed enuie no father for the chiefe com- 
fort of mortalitie, to leaue an other ones selfe after me,) I was car- 
ried by a bastard sonne of mine (if at least I be bounde to beleeue the 
words of that base woman my concubine, his mother,) first to mis- 
like, then to hate, lastly to destroy, or to doo my best to destroy, this 
sonne (I thin ke you thinke)vndeseruing destruction. Whatwaieshe 
vsed to bring me to it, if I shoulde tell you, I shoulde tediouslie trou- 
ble you with as much poisonous hypocrisic, desperate fraud, smooth 
malice, hidden anibition, and smiling enuie, as in any lining person 
could be harbored. But I list it not ; no remembraunce of naughti- 
nesse delightes me, but mine owne ; and me thinkes, the accusing 
his trappes might in some manner excuse my fault, which certaine- 
lie I loth to doo. But the conclusion is, that I gaue order to some 
seruantes of mine, whom I thought as apte for such charities as my 
selfe, to lead him out into a forrest, and there to kill him. 

« But those theeues (better natured to my sonne than my selfe) 
spared his life, letting him goe, to leame to line poorlie : which he 
did) giuing himselfe to be a priuate souldier, in a countrey here by. 
But as he was ready to be greatlie aduaunced for some noble peeces 
of seruice which lie did, he heard newes of me : who, dronke in my 
affection to that vnlawfull and vnnaturall sonne of m.\tie« viSS&x»^'Gui 
seJfe so to be gouerned by him, that alV iawovct^ -axA "^asKfi^KSB^sft.^ 
passed by him ; all offices^ and places oi Vavpot\».i>w»» diaaXxto^w^'^ 
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his fauotnrites ; so that ere I was aware, I had left my selfe nothing 
but the name of a king: which he shortly wearie of too, with manic 
indignities, if any thing may be called an indignitie^ which was laide 
vpon me, threw me out of my seate, and put out my eies; and then, 
proud in his tirannie, let me goe, neither imprisoning nor killing me : 
but rather delighting to make me feele ray miserie ; miserie in deeds, 
if euer there were any ; full of wretchednesse, fuller of disgprace, and 
fullest of guiltines. .And as he came to the crowne by so vniust 
neanes, as vniustlie he kept it, by force of straunger souldiers in cit- 
tadels, the nestes of tirannie, and murderers of libertie ; disarming 
all his own countiimen, that no man durst shew himseffe a well -wilier 
of mine ; to say the truth, (I thinke) few of them being so, consider- 
ing my cruell folly to my good sonne, and foolish kindnesse to my 
vnkind bastard : but if there were any who felt a pitty of so^great a 
fall, and had yet any sparkes of vnslaine duety lefte in them towards 
me, yet durst they not shewe it, scarcely with giuing mee almet at 
their doorcs ; which yet was the onely sustenaunce of my distressed 
life, no body daring to show^e so much charitie, as to lende mee a 
hande to guide my darke step()es: till this sonne of mine, (God 
knowes, woorthy of a more vertuous, and more fortunate father,) 
forgetting my abhominable wronges, not recking daunger, and neg- 
lecting the present good way hee was in of doing himselfe good, 
came hether to doo this kind office you see him perfprme towardes 
me, to my vnspeakable griefe ; not only because his kindnes is a 
glasse euen to my blind eies, of my naughtines, but that, aboue aH 
griefes, it greeues me he should desperatlie aduenlure the losse of his 
well deseruing life for mine, that yet owe more to fortune for my de- 
serts; as if hee would caiy mudde in a chest of christall. For well I 
know, he that now raigneth, howe much soeuer (and with good rea- 
son) he despiseth me, oi all men despised, yet hee will not let slippe 
any aduantage to make away him, whose iust title, euobled by cou- 
rage and goodnes, may one day shake the seate of a neuer-secure ty- 
rannie. And for this cause X craned of him to leade mee to the toppe 
of this rocke, indeede I mnst confesse, with meaning to free him 
from so serpentine a companion as I am. But he finding what I pur- 
posed, onely therein since hee was borne, shewed himselfe disobe- 
dient vnto mee. And now, gentlemen, you haue the true storie, which 
I pray you publish to the world, that my mischieuous proceedings 
may bee the glorie of his filiall pietie, the onely reward now left for 
so greate a nierite. And if it may be, let me obtaine that of you, 
which my sonne denies me : for neuer was there more pity in sauing 
any, then in ending me ; both because therein my agonies shall ende, 
and so shall you preserue this excellent young man, who els wilfully 
followes his owne mine. 

*< The matter in it selfe lamentable, lamentably expressed by the 

old prince, which needed not take to himselfe the gestures of pitie, 

since his face coulde not put of the markes thereof, greatly moued 

the two princes to compassion, which coulde not stay in such harts 

as theirs without seeking remedie. But by and by the occasion was 

/^resented: £or Plexirtus (so was the bastard called) came thether 

with fortie horse, onely of purpose to rcvvodet xJsv\sViixo\.Vvg.Y •> of whose 

commlnghG had soon aduert\semei^^^JKv^^.VLO\^\gcwx\\Q ^^f^^oJi 'i».^C\»>x 
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crcdite in suck a matter, but his owne ; and therefore came himselfe 
to be actor, and spectator. And as soone as hee came, not regarding 
the weake (as hee thought ) garde of but two men, commaunded some 
of his followers to set their handes to his, in the killing of Leonatut. 
But the young prince, though not otherwise armed but with a sworde, 
hovve falsely soeuer he was dealt with by others, would not betray 
him selfe ; but brauely drawing it out, made the death of the first 
that assay led him wame his fellowes to come more warily after him. 
But then Pjrocles and Musidorus were quickly become parties, (so 
lUst a defence deserving sis much as old friendship)^ and so did be- 
have them among that companie, more iniurious than valiant, that 
many of them lost their lines for their wicked maister 

** Yet perhaps had the number of them at last prevailed, if the king 
of Pontus (lately by them made so) had not come vnlooked for to 
their succour. Who, hauing had a dreame which had fixt his imagi- 
nation vehemently vpon some great daunger presently to follow those 
two princes whom hee most dearely loued, was come in all hast, £(A* 
lowing as wel as he could their track with a hundreth horses, in that 
counrrie which he thought, considering who then raigned, a fitte place 
inough to make the stage of any tragedie. 

*' But then the match had beene so ill made for Hexirtus, that his 
ill -led life, and worse gotten honour, should haue tumbled together 
to destruction, had there not come in Tyckus and lienor, with forty 
or fifty in their suit^, to the defence of Flexirtus. These two were bro- 
thers of the noblest house of that country, brought vppe from their 
infancy with Plexirtus: men of such prowesse, as not to knowe feare 
in themselues, and yet to teach it others that shoulde deale with them ; 
for they had often made their lines triumph ouer most terrible daun« 
gers ; neuer dismaied and euer fortunate ; and truely no more setled 
in valure, then disposed to goodnes and iustice, if either they had 
lighrcd on a better friend, or coulde haue learned to make friendship 
a childe, and not the father of vertue. But bringing vp, rather than 
choise, hauing first knit their mindesvn to him', (indeede crafty inough^ 
either to hide his faultes, or neuer to showe them, but when they 
iTiight pay home,) they willingly helde out the course, rather to satis- 
fie him then all the woride ; and rather to be good friendes, then 
good men : so as though they did not like the euill hee did, yet they 
liked him that did the euill ; and though not councellors of the of- 
fence, yet protectors of the offender. Now they hauing heard of this 
sodaine going out, with so small a company, in a countrey full of 
euill-wishing mirules toward him, though they knew not the cause> 
followed him ; till they founde him in such case as they were to ven- 
ture their Hues, or else he to loose his : which they did with such force 
of minde and bodie, that truely I may iustly say, Pyrocles and Musi- 
dorus had neuer till then found any, that could make them so well 
repeate their hardest lesson in the feaies of armes. And briefly so 
they did, that if they ouercame not, yet were rhey not overcome, but 
carried away that vngratefull maister of theirs to a place of security ; 
howsoeuer the princes laboured to the contrary. But this matter 
being thus farre begun, it became not the cotv?.taTvc^ o^ \>s\e,'^xvcvQA"s»^^ 
to leaue it; but in ail hast making forces bo\\v\vv Pontus -a.^^ PWx^xo.^ 
they had in fewe dales lefte him but otveXv \Vv^.x. oxve. ^\.xoxv^ ^"^-^^ 
VOL. XIV. 1 i 
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where he was. For feare baaing beene the onely knot that had fasi« 
ned his people vnto hiiu, that once vntied by a grea er force, they all 
scattered frnm him ; like so nnany birdes, whose cage had beene 
broken. 

** In whkh season the blinde king^hauing in the chiefe cittie of his 
realnie set the crown vppon his son Leonatus hean, wiih many teares 
(b »th of ioy and sorr w) setting forth to the whole people his ownc 
fault and his sonnes venue, after he had kist him, and forst his sonne 
to accept honour of him, as of his new-becon^e subjeci, eiien in a 
moment died : as it should sceme. his heart broken with vnkindenes 
and affliction, stretched so farre beyond his limits wi.h this excesse of 
comfort, as it was able no longer to keepe '-afe his vitall spirices. But 
the new king, hauiiig no lesse louingly performed all duties to him 
dead, then aliue pursued on the siege of his vnnaiurall brother, as- 
much for the reuenge of his father, as for the establishing of his 
owne quiet In which siege truely I cannot but acknowledge the 
nrowesse of those two brothers, then whome the princes neiier found 
m all their trauaile two of greater hability to perfurme, nor of habler 
skil for conduct. 

•* But Plexirtua finding, that if nothing else, famine would at last 
bring him to destruction, thought better by humblenes to creej^e, 
where by pride he could not niarche. For certainely so had nature 
formed him, and the exercise of craft conformed him, to all turning- 
nes of sleights, that though no man had lesse goodnes in his soule 
than he, no man could better find the places whence argunnents 
might grow of goodnesse to another : though no man felt lesse pitie, 
no man could tel l)elter how to stir pitie .- no man more impudent to 
deny, where proofes were not manifest ; no man more ready to con- 
fesse with a repenting manner of aggrauating his owne cuill, where 
denial would but make the fault fowler. Now he tooke this way, 
that hauing gjotten a pasport for one (that pretended he would put 
/Yex/rtutf aliue into his hands) to speake with the king his brother, he 
himselfe (though much against the minds of the valiant brothers, 
who rather wished to die in braue defence,) with a rope about his 
necke, barefooted, came to otter himselfe to the discretion of Leoiia- 
tut. Where, what submission he vsed, how cunningly in making 
greater the faulte he made the faultines the lesse, how artificially he 
could set out the torments of his owne conscience, with the burden- 
some comber he had found of his ambitious desires, how finely seem- 
ing to desire nothing but death, as ashamed to liue, he begd life in 
the refusing it, I am not cunning inough to be able to expresse : but 
so fell out of it, that though at first sight Leonatus saw him w.th \ 
other eie than as the murderer of his father, and anger already began 
to paint reuenge in many colours, ere long he had not onely gotten 
pitie, but pardon; and if not an excuse of the faulte past, >et an 
opinion of a future amendment: while the poor vlllaines chiefe mi- 
nisters of his wickednes, now betraied by the author thereof, were 
deliuered to many cruell sorts of death; he so handling it, that it 
rather seemed, hee had more come into the defence of an vnreme- 
diabJe mischiefe already committed, then that they had done it at 
Hnt by his consent. Malone. 
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A LAMENTABLE SONG 

or THE DEATH OF 

KING LEIR AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS. 



KING LEIR* once ruled in this land. 

With princely power and peace ; 
And had all things with heart's content. 

That might his joys increase. 
Amongst those things that nature gave, 

Three daughters fair had he. 
So princely seeming beautiful. 

As fairer could not be. 

So on a time it pleased the king 

A question thus to move. 
Which of his daughters to his grace 

Could show the dearest love : 
For to my age you bring content, 

Qiioth he, then let me hear 
Which of you three in plighted troth . 

The kindest will appear. 

To whom the eldest thus began ; 

Dear father, mind, quoth she. 
Before your face, to do you good. 

My blood shall render'd be : 
And for your sake my bleeding heart 

Shall here be cut in twain. 
Ere that I see your reverend age 

The smallest grief sustain. 

And so will I, the second said ; 

Dear father, for your sake. 
The worst of all extremities 

I '11 gently undertake : 
And serve your highness night and day 

With diligence and love ; 
That sweet content and quiemess 

Discomforts may remove. 

* King Leir Sec] This banad nwren IVom an ancient copy in The CMden C^or- 
larul^ black letter, to the tune oil— When flying fame. It is h^re reprinted ftom Dtm 
Tercy's ReUquet of ancient Engluh P9etry^ V<^% I, Unid tdix. Stonieivi. ^^ 
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In doing so, you glad my soul. 

The aged k ing reply'd ; 
But what say'st rhou, my youngest girl, 

How is thy love alU'd ? 
My love (quoth yuung Ccrdelia then) 

Which to your grace I owe. 
Shall be the duty of a child. 

And that is all I U show. 

And wilt thou show no more, quoth he, 

Than doth thy duty bind ? 
I well perceive thy love is smalt. 

When as no more 1 find : 
Henceforth I banish hee my court, 

Thou art no child of mine ; 
Nor any part of ^his my realm 

By favour shall be thine. 

'JThy eldest sisters' loves are mckre 

Than well I can demand. 
To whom I equally bestow 

My kingdome and my land. 
My pom pal state and all my goods j 

That lovingly I may 
V/'vh those tliy sisters be maintained 

Until my dying day. 

Thus flattering speeches won renown 

Bv these two sisters here : 
The third had causeless banishment, 

Yet was her love more dear : 
For poor Cordeha patiently 

Went wand'ring up and down, 
Unhclp'd, unpity'd, gentle maid. 

Through many an English town : 

Until at last in famous France 

She gentler fortunes found ; 
Though poor and bare, yet she was deem' 

The fairest on the ground : 
Where when the king her virtues heard, 

And this fair lady seen, 
With full consent of all his court 

He made his wife and queen. 

Her father, old king Leir, this while 
With his two daughters staid ; 

Forgetful of their promis'd loves. 
Full soon the same decay'd ; 
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And living in queen Ragan's court. 

The eldest of the twain, 
She took from him his chiefest means> 

And most of all his train. 

For whereas twenty men were wont 

To wait with bended knee: 
She gave allowance but to ten, 

And after scarce to three 
Nay, one she thought too much for him t 

So took she all away. 
In hope that in her court, g^od king. 

He would no longer stay. 

Am I rewarded thus quoth he. 

In giving all I have 
Unto my children, and to beg 

For what I la^^ely gave ? 
I '11 go unto my Gonorell ; 

My second child, I know. 
Will be more kind and pitiful. 

And will relieve my woe. 

Full fast he hies then to her court f 

Where when she hears his moan 
Return'd him answer. That she griev'd 

That all his means were gone : 
But no way could relieve his wants ; 

Yet if that he would stay 
Within her kitchen, he should have 

What scullions gave away. 

When he had heard with hitter tears. 

He made his answer then ; 
In what 1 did let me be made 

Example to all men 
I w.U return agjain, quoth he. 

Unto my Rag^n's court ; 
She will not use me thus, I hope, 

But in a kinder sort. 

Where when he came, she gave command 

To drive him thence away ; 
When he was well within her court, 

(She said) he would not stay. 
Then back again to Gonorell 

The woeful king did hie. 
That in her kitchen he might have 

What scullion boys set by. 
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But there of that he was deny'd. 

Which she had promis'd late : 
Far once refusing, he should not 

Corre after to her gate. 
Thus 'twixt his daughters, for relief 

He wander'd up and down ; 
Being giad to feed on beggar's foody 

That lately wore a crown. 

And calling to remembrance then 

His youngest daughter's words, 
Thar said, the duty of a child 

Was all that love affords : 
But doubting ro repair to her, 

Whom he had banish'd so. 
Grew frantic k mad; for in his mind 

He bore the wounds of woe : 

Which made him rend his milk-white locks. 

And tresses from his head. 
And all with blood bestftin his cheeks, 

With age and honour spread: 
To hills and woods, and watry founts, 

He made his hourly moan. 
Till hills and woods, and senseless tilings. 

Did seem to sigh and groan. 

Even thus possest with discontents. 

He passed o'er to France, 
In hopes from fair Cordelia there 

To find some gentler chance : 
Most virtuous dame ! which when she heard 

Of this her father's grief. 
As duty bound, she quickly sent 

Him comfort and relief: 

And by a train of noble peers. 

In brave and g^lant sort, 
She gave in charge he should be brought 

To Ag^nippus* court ; 
Whose royal king, with noble mind. 

So freely gave consent. 
To muster up his knights at arms. 

To fame and courage bent. 

And so to England came with speed. 

To repossess king Leir, 
And drive his daughters from their thrones 

By his Cordelia dear : 
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Where she, true hearted noble queen. 

Was in the battle slain : 
Yet he. good k ng, in his old days, 

Possest his cr^wn ag^in. 

But when he heard Cordelia's death, 

Who died indeed for love 
Of her dear father, in whose cause 

She did ihis battle move ; 
He swooning fell upon her breast. 

From whence he never parted : . 
But on her bosom left his life. 

That was so truel j hearted. 

The lords and nobles when they saw 

The end of these events, 
The other sisters unto death 

They doomed by consents ; 
And being dead, their crowns tliey left 

Unto the next of kin : 
Thus have you seen the fall of pride. 

And disobedient sin. yohnton.* 



* This lMJ]ftd,wliieh by xmmeAiu deserves a place in any editicm of SluJup^^ 
is evidently a most servile pursuit,— not, indeed, of our author's play, wlueh the 
writer does not appear to have read, bat— (^ Holinshed^s dwvnide, where, as in 
Geoffipey of MfHiniouth, the King of Franee is called AModpput, I suppose, how- 
ever, that the performance and eelebrity of the play might have set toe ballad- 
maker at woric, and fVimished him with the circumstance of Lear's madness, of 
which there is no hint either in the historian or the old play, lie cmissiQii of 
anv other striking incident may be fairly imputed to his want of eitlur genius (nr 
inrorraation. Allnehad to do was to spin out a sort of narrative in a sort of verse, 
to be sung about the streets, and make advantage of die publick curiosity. I modi 
doubt whether any common ballad can be prMUced anterior to a pby upon the 
same sutyect, unless in the case of some very recent event. RHs^n, 
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